- Moderation’ Can't End Job Discrimination — Abrams 
ig New SCAD Chief Sees Dixie Threat; 
j| Negro Population Now One Million 


By ROOSEVELT WARD, JR 


. Southern reaction poses a “portentous” threat to the entire nation unless Northern 
states take the offensive in erasing discrimination from all areas of life. was the warning of- 
fered last week by Charles Abrains, chairman of the State Commission Against Discrimina- 
ition, last week at the 2nd Annual ~ ister ti ¢ Boia exe ” 
‘Conference of the Community both the target for attacks and the state which makes it imperative to 
Councils of the Commission. ‘threshold from which to advance re-evaluate the powers and operas 
Speaking before 1,000 people to new frontiers” in the fight tions of the State Law Aguinst Dis- 
attending at noonday luncheon of #gainst discrimination. ‘crimination, 
the Conference at the Sheraton-; He told a wide cross-section of 
—_.._ |Astor Hotel, Abrams, recently of wy and city officials, trade union’ 
| ~g_ tacked as a “zealot” by State As-!and representatives of various or-' populatio | 
ae 7 s-tand repre: . n from 600,000 in 1940 to 
May 13, 1956 sembly Speaker Oswald Heck) said ganizations at the hincheon that over a million today. 
Price 10 Cents ‘that SCAD will “continue to. be new changes have occurred in the © Mass migration of Puerto Ri- 
- = cans into the state bringing their 
total population to about 550,000. 


* Displacement of some 400,- 


Among the changes cited were: 


Reentered as second class: matte? Oct. 22, 1947. at the post 
° Increase in the state’s Negro 


Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of Mar¢h 3, 1879 
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Goya Gave 
More Than | 
His Great Art 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
TILAT Francisco Gova is 
one of the worlds in- 
mortals, an artist whose gen- 
ius searched tirelessly for 
the truth of his time, is 
pretty well 
known. That he 
ran afoul of 


the Inquisition 
for his realism 
is perhaps not 
so well known. 
But the plebe- 
ian who_ be- 
came his na- 
tion’s foremost 
: artist jin his 
time, the recipient of innumer- 
able honors, staked everythin 
on his right to tell of the World 
as it appeared to him. 

How often I heard about him 
from Robert Minor, himself a 
great artist, the foremost politi- 
cal cartoonist of his day. Bob re- 
sarded Goya as his principal in- 
Inence, Goya cad Delacroix 
and Daumier—realists all. 

* 

THERE is a permanent moral 
in this story of Coya, one that 
bears upon the contemporary 
scene here at home, and Lion 
Feuchtwanger tells it magnifi- 
cently in his novel “This Is the 
Hour,” which I read recently. 

The book, a wonderful tapes- 
try of the times, tells the story 
of Goya and the Spanish Court, 
the intricate intrigues that are 
typical in all of time where des- 
pots hold the sceptre and manip- 
ulate their subjects to enhance 
their own interests. 

Goya appears in this book as 
a man who not only owned gen- 
ius, but who was a child ot his 
day. Peasants were his forebears 
and he had the sharp, uncanny 
eye of the men who tilled the 
hard soil of the Aragon, What 
he saw went through his mind 
and his fibre and came out on 
his canvas, possessing him, for 
what he saw he felt he must 
say, to his people, to mankind. 
Tell it he did. 

In him ran the blood of 'Gali- 
leo, who, too, had appeared be- 
fore the Inquisition and for the 
same crime: he probed for real- 
ity. 

* 

WHAT struck me, in this story 
of Feuchtwanger’s, was the meti- 
culous description of Goya's ap- 
pearance ielane the grand in- 
quisitors. As one of many) who 
was before the Eastland commit- 
tee recently, it was amazing how 
little matters had changed from 
Goya's day. 

Alter the “green messenger” 
gave Gova the letter to appear 
the next day for questioning, he 
left his studio where he was ac- 
customed, with the ardor of 
genius, to work 10, 12, 16 hours 

(Continued on Page 13) 


Steelworkers’ paper asks about bosses: “Will they love us in June, like 
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WE ARE still waiting for 
Judge Richard Levet in 
New York to/rule on our 
May 1 plea that the Treas- 
ury Department be enjoin- 


ed from any further seizure of 


inside THE WORKER 


Farmer-Labor Unity in Midwest 
| —SEE PAGE 3 


A Polish Editor on Stalin 


New Trial for Sobell Sought 


Texas Dixiecrat Defeated 


Worker income under the “jeop- 
ardy assessment” which it ar- 
bitrarily imposed on us with the 
aim of shutting us down. 

Both .the Worker and the 
Communist Party argued before 
Judge Levet a week ago last 


~ 
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NATO Chiefs in Quandary 
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Old China’s New Language 
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they did in April?” 
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Judge Still Mum on Worker Fund Freeze 


Tuesday that there was no basis, 
other than political suppression 
for either the tax levies against 
them, or the “jeopardy assess- 
ment,” This assessment is used 
in rare instances to*shut down a 
business when the government 
suspects it plans to abscond to 
evade taxes. 

The government did not 
bother to refute us. It simpiy— 


and arrogantly—argued that the | 


tax Jaw does not allow the 


courts to limit its absolute 


powers even before this makes 
mincemeat of the Bill of Rights. 

Meanwhile we're still operat- 
ing under constant peril:of fur- 
ther seizures of our meagre in- 
come, without bank account and 
only with the heroic assistance 
of the Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press. As we said last 
week, our normal procedure, 
were there no _ tax seizure, 
would be to run a $100,000 
fund campaign now to keep 
alive to Labor Day. 

This was in the works when 
the seizure took place March 
27th, and is the only way we 
can keep going now that the cir- 
culation campaign has tapered 
off. : 

We can only hope and pray 
that our wonderful, devoted 
supporters take the campaign 
up themselves and send their 
money to the Emergency Com- 
mittee at 35 E. 12th St., New 
York 3. Robert W. Dunn is 


treasurer. 
The situation hag been ag- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


000 persons, of whom half are Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans, by slum 
clearance and urban renewal build-— 
ing programs. 

® Continuing concentration of 
industry to the point where one- 
tenth of one percent of the state's 
employers hire 32 percent of the 
workers. 

® An_ increase of half-million 
workers in the state covered by 
union agreements, 

® Increasing trends towards au- 
tomation threatening to effect many 
minority groups excluded from 
train‘ng and apprenticeship pro- 
grams, and the rise of a housing 
famine acutely affecting minor- 
ity groups. 

. 

IN THE FACE of these devel- 
opments, Abrams declared, SCAD 
could no longer grapple with prob- 
lems of discrimination through a 
“predominantly judicial approach” 
but must be given powers to in- 
vestigate discrimination in émploy- 
ment up-grading, apprenticeship, 
housing and many other ramified 
aspects of the problem. 

“It is clear,” he stated, “that the 
solution will not be advanced sole- 
lv through litigations between the 
isolated laborer and the million 
follar corporation on. a_ judicial 
basis unless the Commission has 
the powers.” | 

The threat of a North-South alli- 

ance, and the pressure on both 
major political parties for a “water- 
ed down eivil rights platform,” 
necessitates strengthening of feder- 
al and state anti-discrimination 
laws. Abrams held. 
“Lhis means stronger FEPC 
laws with every expansion in fed- 
eral contracting authority; more 
rigikl~ supervision of expanding 
agencies to assure non-discrimina- 
tion bv public and private benefi- 
‘ciaries; more careful regulation of 
the concentrating industries against 
‘mass exclusion devices,” he as- 
‘serted. 


* 
GOVERNOR HARRIMAN ad- 
‘dressing the luncheon, received a 
strong ovation when he attacked 
the doctrine of “states rights” and 
‘declared that every state has a 
‘duty to assure all citizens “the right 
to equal education, to equal op- 
‘portunity in employment, to equal 
protection under the laws, to free- 
dom from fear and oppression, to 
good health and to security in old 
age.” So must the federal. gov- 
ernment, Harriman charged. 

Harriman backed Abrams, stat- 
‘ing that “only zeal, not) modera- 
ition, can win the fight against in- 
tolerance . . . the danger today 
is nat from those who stand for 
equality and press for it zealously, 
but from those who impede their 
efforts by petty partisanship, from 
the irresponsibles who would like 
to turn the masses inté the mob, 
and from the indifferent, who don't 
care.” ‘ 

* 

THE ONE-DAY conference of 
the SCAD Councils, with more 
than 90 cooperating organizations 
from all over New York state and 
a particularly large turmout of 
trade unionists, di strength- 
ening the work of the Councils in 


| (Continued on Page 13) 
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As Dixiecrats Get 


COV. ALLAN SHIVERS’ defeat last week, the first in 22 years of political activity, 
may well have been his last, for he says he is bowing oft the political scene. His defeat 
was a sharp set-back for the Eisenhower-Dixiecrat clique. Shivers ] had threatened to repéat 


this year the walkout to the Eisen- 
lower camp that he took in 1952. 
Tlie Democratic Party voters, 


Lowever, did not feel that. any of ] 


the problems they face were going 
ty be solved by swinging in be- 
Jund the Cadillae cabinet. 

Instead they gave their votes 
overwhelmingly to Senator Lyn- 
dow Johnson Senate majority lead- 
cr. to head the 56-vote state del- 
egation to the Democratic national 
convention in Chicago on Aug. 13. 

* 

THE TEXAS campaign was 
ene of the most virulent in recent 
history, 

Shivérs denounced Jolinson) as 
a triend of the National Associa- 
fion for the Advancement of Col- 
ered Peopie and of tle Jabor 
“bosses,” 

Johnson’ returned the compli- 
prevt with denunciation of Shivers 
#5 a demagog and an extremist on 
racial issues. He countered Shivers’ 
(:OP flirtation with a plea for 
‘party. Jovalty.’ 

Shivers’ hopes that the charge 
that Johnson was a stooge for the 
NAACP and for Walter Reuther, 
president -of the United Auto 
Workers. would) win—proved a 
sodden dud. 

‘* 

JOHLNSON’s impressive victory 
will have important consequences 
in the maneuvering for the na- 
tienal convention. His candidacy 
will become the vehicle of the 
anti-desegregation forces masking 
under the cover of “moderation,” 

He has in his camp Hoise 
Speaker Sam Ravburn who. will 
occupy the key job as chairman of 
the convention. 

While Johnson disclaims any in- 
terest in the presidential nomina- 
tien, others in his camp are quietly 
preparing for the convention, 


' 
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Senator Lyndon Johnson 
DEFEATED 


Gov. Allan Shivers 


‘Moderation’ Wins in Texas. 


Setback 


“WASHINGTON. 


Byrd and Willis Robertson (Va), as 
well as Strom Thurmond, who re- 
cently resignec in order to stand 
for reelection in November. 


Others who have indicated their 
support include Senators Alan R. 
Bible (Nev), Robert S. Kerr (Okla), 
Mike Mansfield (Mont), and Gov. 
Ed Johnson of Colorado. 

* 


SEN. JOHNSON has indicated 
the banner under which he will 
operate in Chicago. It will em- 
brace “moderation” and a ‘denun- 
ciation of “hot-heads” on_ both 
sides. He will pass for “party 
unity” as the answer to pressures 
for a strong’ civil rights plank in 
the platform. 

‘At the outset of his Texas cam- 
paign on April 10, Johnson in a 
TV broadcast played the “party 
unity” theme heavily, while re 
minding his listeners that both his 
grandfathers had fought on the 
Confederate side in the Civil War, 

Among the northern delegates 
to the Democratic convention 
there will be two contrasting 
views. One will urge accommoda- 
tion with the Dixiecrats, at the ex- 
pense of civil rights, along the 
lines that Johnson suggests. 

* 


_THE OTHER VIEW says that 
a strong civil rights plank ‘is es- 
sential, morally, and as a practical 
politics. The approach of this 
group was expressed by Sen, Paul 
Douglas recently when he said 
that if Senator James O. Eastland 
(D-Miss) should take a walk out 
of the convention because the 
party adopted a strong civil rights 
plank, he, Douglas, would ded no 
tears. 

Walter Reuther has on several 
occasions expressed the same view 
more sharply, saying that the 


From the segregation manifesto Jan (Ark), George Smathers (Fla),! Democratic Party cannot hope to 
bloc seven senators have declared) Walter George and Richard Rus-| win the support of labor and of 


° Steel Wage 


THE WAGE Policy Commit- 
tee of the United Steelworkers 
will meet in Pittsburgh May 14- 
15 to work dut the final union 
demands for the coming con- 
tract negotiations. The pact ex- 
pires June-30. Talks are due to 
get under way at least 30 days 
before expiration. The union is 
expected to ask the nation’s steel 
producers, for a substantial wage 
increase, guaranteed annual pay, 
premium pay for weekend work, 
and other gains. 

* 

THE UNITED Steelworkers 
disclosed through its monthly 
paper, Steel Labor, that its rep- 
resentatives had met with lead- 
ers of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
on the possibility of a merger. 
No details were given on the 
“exploratory talks” or on further 


plans. 
* 


ANOTHER state AFL-CIO 
merger—the sixth—united 25,000 
Montana unionists. In the AFL 
convention preceding merger, 
the unity was approved by a vote 
of 148-81 over the opposition of 
a coalition led by teamsters and 
hod carriers. The 55 delegates to 
the state CIO convention unani- 
mously okayed the merger. 

7 


cils are threatening the existence 
of trade unionism in the South, 
union leaders agreed at a con- 
ference sponsored by the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee. Referring 
to reports of a southern secession 
movement director Morris Shish- 
kin of the AFL-CIO’s civil rights 
department said any separate 
southern labor organization be 
“employer-dominated.” 
* 

THE FORMER AFL United 
Auto Workers has been renamed 
the Allied Industrial Workers, 
AFL-CIO. Following the merger, 
there was some confusion The 
cause of the similarity in initials 
of the former UAW-CIO head- 
ed by Walter Reuther. 

* 

UNION organizers in Dublin, 

Georgia; who want to work here 


| 


THE WHITE Citizens Coun- . 


Parley Set 


© Mentana Uniens Merge 


- must take a loyalty oath that they 
do not favor overthrowing segre- 
gation laws. The loyalty oath was 
required in an ordinance enact- 
ed by the city council. Dublin is 
a non-union stronghold, with a 
woolen and worsted plant, a 
mattress plant and several wood- 
working plants, all unorganized. 

* 


OFFICIALS of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion were reported putting out 
new feelers to the AFL-CIO for 
possible re-entry into the main- 
stream of labor. ILA president 
Capt. William Bradley is report- 
ed to have asked what might be 
expected of the union to regain 
the charter it lost in 1953 when 
the old) AFL expelled it on 
charges of being gangster-dom- 


inated. 
7 


THE UNITED Auto Workers 
has asked the employers to agree 
to a conference on the alarm- 
ing unemployment situation in 
the industry. Walter Reuther dis- 
closed that 141.600 auto work- 
ers were laid off this year na- 
tionally. 

* 

A 12.5 CENTS hourly wage 

increase across the board and in- 


creased insurance benefits will _ 


become effective June 4 for 150,- 
000 members of the Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers in the 
men’s and boys. manufacturing 
plants across the country. 


A $15 PER MONTH wage in- 
crease offered seamen by own- 
ers of Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
ships was rejected by Joseph 
Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union, who told em- | 
ployers “to go back and come 
up with a realistic offer.” 


—_——~ —— —-- 


der him. They are John McClel-' sell (Ga), Russell Long (La), Harry; Eastland. 
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GENERAL MOTORS—A CASE 
STUDY IN MONOPOLY 


By Labor Research 
Association 

A NEW REPORT of the 
Senate anti-trust subcom- 
ruttee, under Sen. OMa- 
lioney, deals with General 
Moters as a case study in 
rienopoly. It documents the 
meant ways in which GM powcr 
Cporites, and shows, in a Jimit- 
ed wav, the oppressive chiat- 
# icy of that power. Its weak- 
mess iS COmmon to such Ca:i- 
gional inquiries. The only 
aL Hite proposal “horther 
Siudy.- 


is 


the duPonts, with 
Miorsan backing, took over GNI 
i) 1920 ics share of the growing 
po suger car industry rose from 
uiier 20 percent to over 50 
percent. Abroad it is No. 1) in 
Cancda and Australia, a Jeader 
ji) (.amany and England. Last 
your 624.011 GM workers turn 
ed out 5,030,994 vehicles and 
mii’ other products. 

The immense pressure of GM 


financial resources and alliances 
his subdued, annihilated, or 
absorbed all competition = in 
passenger cars and motor 
trucks.- But since 1940 it has 
hecome much more than an auto 
company. It has taken over 80 
percent of the motor bus indus- 
try and 76 percent of the loco- 
motive industry. It is one of the 
hig three in airplane engines, a 
Jeader in earth-moving equip- 
ment, the largest maker of house- 
hold refrigerators, and rising rap- 
idly in other types of home equip- 
ment. It was the largest arms con- 
tractor of World: War:II and the 
khorcan Warn: !) : 


=_ , 4 «? 


Sonce 


In short, this most profitable 
and largest of all manufacturin 
corporations . is the “General 
Monopoly” of motorized equip- 
ment. And’ its main finanicial 
subsidiary, the $4 hillion Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Coropra- 
tion, is the largest finance com- 
pany in-the world. 

. , 

THE report shows how GM 
uses its iminense size|to get fav- 
oved terms from. suppliers of 
yoods and money, orders from 
rullroads that transport its prod- 
ucts. Specialized GM suppliers 
are Virtually owned by the'com- 
pany. So are .the GM dealers, 
who are financed by the com- 
pany, and must abide|by onerous 
franchise terms. 

‘The report dwells on the clim- 
ination by GM of lauto com- 
panies, famous Jogomotive mak- 
ers, and bus companies. It 
mourns over the fate of the deal- 
ers. But it skirts over the effect 
ol GNf monopoly on users of 
autos. The raw fact jis that the 
lowest-priced passenger cars cost 
four times as much as in 1929. 
Certainly they are better, but the 
buyer has no choice. 

More, the study ignores the 
basic social effects of. monopoly 
as typified by GM. Here is a 
company whose 1954 sales “were 
almost equal to the combined 
gross national products of Nore 
way and Sweden.” 


This vast and intricate em- 
pire is run according to a single 
plan, with a single central objec- 
tive, according to its own defi- 


nition: 


A margin of profit which 
represents the highest attainable 
Tetum Commensurate with eapi- 


t ¢ 


| 
ledo, South Bend and other 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT—Mayors of De-. 


troit, Hamtramck, Pontiac, To- 


——— 


tal turnover and the enjoyment 
of wholesome expansion.” 

GM _ officials said the com- 
pany’s planned profit. rate was 
15-20 percent. Since 1948 it has 
“overfilled” this plan, with, an 
average of more than 25. per- 


cent. In 1955 it was 31.3 per- | 


cent on investment, or $1.2 bil- 

Jion, after taxes, and 66.9 pers 

cent, or $2.5 billion before taxes: 
* 

GM cannot consider the re- 
sulting joblessness for hundreds 
of thousands of former employ- 
es of annihilated competitors, 
the strain on speeded-up GM 
workers, nor their losses from 
fluctuating employment which 
inevitably accompanies the high- 


lcities have been asked by 
‘UAW president Walter Reu- 
ther to meef with the union on the 
‘critical situation of mounting lay- 
offs of auto workers. 

Unemployment in Michigan has 
now passed the 200,000 mark and 
is creeping up to the 1954 high 
Imark ef a quarter of a million. 

Four-day weeks are now coin- 
‘mon in Ford, Chrysler, General 
Motors and all the “independents, ” 
coupled with short work days, that 
‘is, workers being sent home be- 
fore the day is fully worked. 

The union in a statement issued 
by the International Executive 
Board after a week of special study 
of the situation, described the pic- 
‘ture as “alarming,” both in auto 
production and farm equipment. 
‘Some 30,000 are estimated to be 
iiseenoloyed in Farm Equipment. 
‘Ford which makes tractors in 
Highland Park, Michigan, has laid 


pressure advertising, high-credit 
sales methods used. (Some 60.,- 
000 GM auto workers are idle as. 
this is written), | 

GM's profit plan, which is 
good indeed for the duPénts and 
associated owners, need not be, 
and in the long run cannot be 
good for the country. And GM, 
for all its size, represents a larger 
picture. As shown in the report, 
it is part.of the duPont corporate 
empire, and related to the still 


larger Morgan corporate empire. 


off 30 percent in a plant that nor- 
mally employs 10,000. Some 20,- 
000 unsold tractors are reported in 
Ford's hands. 
* 

PRODUCTION of autos is down 
32.7 percent compared with a 
year ago at this time. Some 50,000 
fewer cars were produced last 
week, than this week a year ago. 


GM _ dropped production of its 
best seller, Chevrolet, 20.2 percent; 
Ford dropped 4 percent; Chrysler 


It has; dess assets, and. reaps’ less 
J (Continued on Page 42) 


ahs. 


UAW Chief Calls for Parley 
On 150,000 Jobless in Auto 


Showed a 6.3" percent drop. 

| The Union said their breakdown 
of the layoffs of their members 
showed, 60,000 at GM; 18,000 at 


Ford’s; 46,000 at Chrysler; 9,200 
at American Motors and 7,800 at 
Studebaker-Packard. | 

The latest estimate .of the 


stockpile of unsold new cars (1956 
models) is over 900,000. 


* 
THE UNION proposed the -fol- 


lowing points for the meeting to 


which corporation executives 
would be invited as well as the 
Mayors of the various cities: 

Review of present inventories 
of unsold cars; study of past and 
present production schedules and 
how it effects layoffs; future pro- 
‘duction schedules; timing of bring- 
ing out new models. 

Reuther also wants to discuss 
automation and its effects on the 
jobs of the workers, no doubt hav- 
ing in mind the millions of dol- 
lars that are being-spent by the cor- 
poration for so called plant im- 
provements, and new plants in 
non-union areas, all of which is 
‘causing serious loss of jobs. 

Another point of discussion may 
center around cities like Ham- 
tramck and Detroit where Chrysler, 
Ford, and GM are moving out 
plants to cheap labor areas, caus- 


ig down 3 pescent; American Mo-|s 
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ing big layoffs. The Dodge plant 
in | ick: ' ‘for ‘ex 14,- 
C See 
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A Sprig of Lilac for Our Mothers 


About this time every year, in time for the lilacs, we see the 
Mother's Day stories honoring the mild-eyed elderly woman peer- 
ing over her glasses, the aproned figure lifting the steaming blue- 
berry pies from the oven, and these days, too, the slim woman who 
seems to have stepped from the pages of “Vogue” or *Glamor” 
— cheerfully handles the double load of a job and a house- 

oid, 

We think it’s time to offer a sprig of lilac to another sort of 
American woman, too . . . one who can handle the pie crust or 
typewriter as well as the others but who has an added, rarer qual- 
ity... she sees the need to work for a safe and peaceful future for 
her children, and others’ children, and she’s even willing (if not 
happy) to face, when forced upon her, the harsh risk of 
imprisonment for those principles. 

We honor these mothers and the many women like them whose 


See ak cow ee “hi; PUL ae ‘¥, ee Y PE: AS Aas aaa Rais» Bice 
Mrs. Lilian Green and her son Danny. Gilbert Green is serving a five-year prison term under 
the thought-control Smith Act. 
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Farmer-Labor Unity Strikes 


Political Sparks in N. Dakota 


By CARL ROSS — | 
BISMARCK, N.D.—The political prairie fires are again burning across the 


North Dakota plains from the Red River to the Black Hills. When the Non- Partisan’ 


| 2 
men. Kennedy sounded the convention theme: labor-farmer unity. He called for a bina] 


| 


League Convention met ir Bismarck a few weeks ago the keynoter was a former Dakota 
railroad worker, W. P. Kennedy, now president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 


ad 


ee 


to the understanding between farm-, 7 - ie | te 
oad tg ight of the 40-year tradition be-' pedalled to appease the Demo-' 


er and laborer that “existed in the li 
time of the late President Frank- 


lin Roosevelt.” bith in. 1916 as the vehicle of a campaign chest purse strings gives 


Recalling how the League in its big populist revolt. Af ii _i them leverage for bargaining to 
aiaie dave kad heen calle “dedial-|1 | /hetr proposal | of a “switch j avoid embarrassing” issues, 
istic” Kennedy said “name-calling made sense tog. North Dakota la-; If that is so, it is dangerous. 
did not stop those who dared to bor could see that the main body Strangely enough,’ the issues that 


of Jabor nationally was operating 


| ight” ; added, | 
fight for the right” and added, ° the Democtatio Party. Among 


“name calling must not stop you !! 
: P ithe farmers there was by then 


1956 in any future cam-, | | | 
dh Sp ale ‘complete disgust with Eisenhower- 
This emphasis reflects the new Benson farm policies and a marked 


political role of organized Jabor trend toward laoking to the Demo- 


) ase - crats for solutions. 
in this state. Wage workers in er | crats- rt ' 
oultural North Dakota’ number With moré active aid from or- 


‘ot 3: | a ae 
over 200,000 compared to less than ganized labor jand are forces, | 
60,000 farm operators, The new , the League began to blossom out 


the voters. This could leave the 
in unlimited peace demagogy and 
to capitalize on Eisenhower's role 
i, peace negotiations without hav- 
‘ing to face responsibility for Dul- 
les “brink of war” line. 

The people’s sentiment is quite 


(Continued on Page 14) 


“embarrass” often ee most to: 


lield open to the GOP to engage. 


' 
' 


’ 
i 


| 


hind the NPL, going back to its crats, whose control of national. 


influence is making a better America. 


Above, Mrs. Esther Jackson and children, Harriet and Kathy. 


James Jackson, a leader since youth in the Southern Negro libera- 
tion movement is on trial under the Smith Act at Foley Square, N.Y. 

Below, Mrs. Martha Stone Asher, with husband Emil, and 
son, leader in labor unemployed, and welfare movements has been 
free on bail while appealing a four year Smith Act sentence. 
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Non-Partisan League movement. again, When precinct caucuses met 


shows the greatest vitality in the '° elect County Convention dele- WORLD OF LABOR 


gates this year it had grown from 


al anization al-. | e 
centers of labor organi 'a few hundred to 3,500 rank and 


families. ters of policy in which much of 


. | 

: ‘the key leadership of the labor 
‘ MOS! debated issye wat the | inions At Darlners Unions partici-. 
“switch” by the NPL from its tra-: nee 

ditional O eration, more Or less as | Hardly a rural county failed to 
a wing of the hitherto dominant |... saaliiudial tox venanh ut Wis 
Republican Party, to an alliance | Fr ous “right to weak” F hme} 
with the Democrats and using the . higher minimum wage. Nor did | 
Democratic column for filing its city conventions fail to rally to the 
BOMINCeS. : | fight for farm income parity. 

The labor movement is aroused) \When the State Convention 
against the state anti-labor “right opened, with some 200 delegates | 
to work” Jaw which {s hamstring- attending despite a raging March’ 
ing organization work and the fight }Jizzard, the main decision had al- 
for decent wages in this generally ready been made out in prairie and 
substandard wage area, The farm- town meeting halls. | 
ers are hard pressed by the drop * | 
in farm income, GOP agricultural) THE PLATFORM adopted was, 
policy and the growth o sedtanbe (rice and to the point: 100 per-' 
tion farming. Small town merchants cent parity income to the farmers, 
in the past hostile to the League,’ national food allotment plan, 
are fearful of chain competition voluntary conservation acreage re- 
and loss of trade from slashed farm serve program, a ceiling price on. 
income. support loans of $25,000 per farm 

This has all the ear-marks of ajoperator, and) a “graduated land 
rebirth of a Populist crusade such tax’ to be levied on land holdings 
as swept this area 40 years ag0.' of more than $20,000 valuation. 
The most marked difference is the|]y behalf of labor it called for re- 
firm foundation in farmer-labor) peal of ‘the “right to work” law 
unity and organization. and Taft-Hartley and a $1.25 min- 

* imum wage in industry. . 

ABOUT a year ago a group of} No doubt ‘this platform left 
leaders of the AFL Rairoad Union; much unsaid that is in the minds 
and the Farmers Union called upon| of the rank and file, and for that 
the labor and farm movement to| matter, of the leaders and candi- 
take over the Non-Partisan League.| dates. There fs considerable speou- 

The initiative made sense in the lation that some issues were soft- 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THREE major conventions are 
on labor's current agenda with 
more to follow in the weeks to 
come; textile in Washington and 
ladies garment in Atlantic City 
this week; men’s clothing in 
Washington next week. Those 
are among the 
first major 
union conven- 
tions since the 
AFL - CIO 
merger. We are 
in the sixth 
month after 
unity and_ it 
will be quite © 
natural for 
those unions as 
they meet, to ak “What has the 
merger meant to us?” 


The million members in the 
above three unions are probably 
among those most concerned 
with unity—especially its promise 
of a drive to organize the unor- 
ganized. Onl Mae 25 percent 
of the textile workers are in 
unions. There are many tens of 
thousands in the ladies and men’s 
garment fields still unorganized. 

But no less important is the 
nrilistone around the necks of the 
organized workers im, the two 
gasment unions, with the unor- 


ganized southern and _ other 
right-to-work” areas, dragging 
down their standards. 

The delegates will be listen- 
ing for some hopeful. indications 
from the platforms of those con- 
ventions as a start of the prom- 
ised organizing activity. 


I WAS struck by the “hope-. 


ful” title over the lead article in 
the May issue of the AFL-CIO 
Federationist, the monthly maga- 
zine. It said “We Will Do the 
se The author is’ John W. 

ivingston, AFL-CIO director of 
organization. It’s a fine article 


on the job to be done. But there. 


isn't a sign in it of a job already 
under way, or when it might 
get under way. 

Livingston has some fine 
words on the historic  signifi- 
cance of the merger. Here are 
some of them: 

“To organize the still unor- 
ganized—that was the most com- 
pelling reason for the merger. 
... There was a sense of urgen- 
cy undeplying that merger. There 
was a sense of crisis. There was 
a realization that today labor is 
facing its greatest challenge to 
date.” 
| Mere, than five manthse save 
passed since the merger but there 
isn’t that “sense of urgency” and 


“sense of crisis” and sense of 
the “greatest challenge” in fol- 
lowing up the eonvention’s fine 
decisions. 

Livingston warns against a 
feeling of complacency because 
the old-fashioned goons and 
spies and other of the more ob- 
vious forms of anti-union tools 
are not in evidence. He points 
to the “less obvious” anti-union 
weapons today but which are far 
more dangerous. 


He points to the trend of run- 
ning away from unions to “union- 
free paradises where long hours 
and low wages become some- 
thing more than an employers’ 
dream.” He also observes that it 
is precisely in those areas where 
the white supremacists are most 
active today.where employers are 
most invited “to take advantage 
of the low-wage and unorgan- 
ized labor markets of the South.” 


He says the merger makes pos- 
sible “the concentration of en- 
ergy and resources for maximum 
results.” And he tells us “we 
have a trained field staff, skilled 
ir. organizing techniques, pos- 
sessing the knowledge and the 
understanding necessary to suc- 
cessful onganizing.” —s_- | 

BUT AT this writing nothing 


(Continued on Page 6) . . 
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New Trial or Freedom Asked 


Lawyers Charge Known Perjuries Convicted Sobell 


@ i # 
Cae 
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A-inotion in behalf: of Morton Sobell, based on a petition and exhibits which set 
forth “the prosecutio.’s knowing use of pet} ured evidence and it? suppression of the facts, 
was filed in U. S. Federal Court Tuesday.'The motion asks that a hearing be held to de- 
termine the facts and |ithe Jaws, 77 TT. 4 | S3R6 & ip a) 
and that efther the sentence be set 


with Ethel and Julius Rosenberg on! system, it was found that in ‘the 
Communist Party case the Appeals 


aside and Sobell treed, or that a 
new trial be granted. 

By the wilful and intentional ise 
of perjurious testimony | by 
yrosecution, Sobell was denied a 
fair trial, and wrongfully incarcer- 
ated in Alcatraz on a 30-year sen- 


tence, said the petition. The action: 


the. 


a charge of “conspiracy to commit 
éspionage,” and} on April 5, 1951, 
sentenced by Federal Judge Irving. 
Kaufman. He asserts his innocence. 

The petition, more than 18) 
yrinted legal size pages, deals at 
fen th with the illegal kidnaping, 
Inf seizure Of Sobell from Mexico 


Court erred in not allowing coun- 
sel John Abt and Joseph Forer to 
go into court and adduce testi- 
mony uncovered after the SACB 
hearings on the testimony of three 


witnesses. 
The Communist Party had claim- 


in the summer of 1950 along with| ed during the hearings that all the 


his wife, Helen, and his children. Witesses perjured themselves. 


“The prosecution, acting in Mexi-| Since then the Department of Jus- 


‘co: through the United States Em-|tice had announced it would no 
bassv. the FBI and the Secret Po-. longer use two as witnesses, and a 


lice of Mexico City, engaged in a third recanted. ¥ 
coordinated scheme to seize pe-| , The prosecution by falsely con- 


tarian considerations, the law de- titioner, prevent his voluntary re-| V'ncing court and jury that Sobell 
mands rectification of this miscar-'turn to this country, and circum-, W4S_ deported from Mexice es- 
riage of justice,’ said the .petition- vent the protection afforded him tablished the idea he was caught 
ers. by the Constitution and laws of)! flight, and claimed that this was 
Thev quote from the recent ma-' Mexico and the Treaty of Extra-|related to David Greenglass als 
jority decision of the U. $. Supreme dition,” the petition states. | egedly plafined flight to Mexico, 
Court which sent back to the Sub-| The petition shows precisely how | allegedly financed by “the Rus- 
versive Activities Control Board! prosecutor Irving H. Saypol, eg? Poors through Rosenberg, accord- 
the Communist Party case on the’ sistant prosecutor Roy Cohn, and|ing to Saypol. bt oe 
party's claim of new evidence on' various FBI men assigned to the How relevant the flight busi- 
perjured testimony, written by Jus- case knew when false testimony Ness was to the prosecution, which 
tice Frankfurter. ‘was presented that Sobell was de-+depended for conviction on it and 
“The untainted adfhinistration of' ported, that it was tainted. the testimony of one admitted per- 
justice is certainly one of the most: _In a significant passage, it de- jurer, Max Elitcher, is seen in the 
cherished aspects of our institu-'clares: “Much time has been re-| court's charging the jury, as quoted 
tions,” wrote Justice Frankfurter.! quired to uncover the proof es-|in part in the petition: | 
“Its observance is one of our proud-'tablishing the prosecution’s knowl-| “1 charge you that no inference 
est boasts.” edge Of the falsity of the evidence.”| is to be drawn agaiffst the /defen- 
This explains why earlier a pli- dants Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
because of the incidents relatin 
to Morton Sobell’s journey to sud 
trips in Mexico except that you may. 
consider whether such journeys or 
trips show a preconceived plan as 
part of the conspiracy to be follow- 
ed by the conspirators in attempt- 
ing to escape a country.” 


was taken by the law firm of Don- 
ner, Kinoy and Perlin, of 342 Madi- 
son Ave., and Benjamin Dreyfus, of 
San Francisco. 

“The punishment of petitioner 
and his family has been cruel and. 
extreme. But beyond such humani- 
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Mrs. Rose Sobell (left), mother of Morton Sobell (right), who 
petitioned im Federal court Tuesday for freedom from Alcatraz 
or a new trial, arrived home the same day on the Queen Mary 
afte: a three months absence during which she had audiences with 
the great and near-great and many plain citizens in three coun- 
tries. She will tell of her experiences at a meeting Tuesday night 


Appeals 
For Speedup on Mergers 


THE petition, by Sobel] and his; cations to the \court in behalf of 
counsel then declares, “To restore Sobel! 
the integrity of the administration grounds. 
of justice the relief sought herein| 
should be granted.” 
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were |made on_. other 


* 
IN THE Supreme Court’s recent 


AMONG documents seized by 
the Mexican secret police and turn- 
ed over to FBI bs aig in Sobell's 
presence in Laredo, Texas, some 
of which still have not been re- 
turned, were Sobell’s tourist (visa) | 
card showing. lawtul entry, and his; 
vaccination certificate obtained in: 


ee 
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© Halt ‘Membership’ Trials 
~ LEADING METHODISTS Students staged a one-day 


+. 


merting in Minneapolis voted to 
wipe out discrimination and 
segregation within the church 
“with all possible speed.” The 
general conference of the Meth- 
odist Church voted to start the 
voluntary integration program 
with a four-year study of segre- 
gation. The 70-man committee 
set up for the purpose will re- 
port to the 1960 conference. 
* 

UNTIL THE high court rules 
on the issue of membership in 
the Communist Party, two. pend- 
ing Sinith Act trials based on the 
“membership” clause in the law 
have been postponed. Michael 
Russo of Boston and Max Weiss 
of Chicago are free on -bond 
until the U. S. Supreme Court 
decision is reached. The justices 
have agreed that there are sub- 
stantial constitutional issues 


involved. 
* 


FOR THE first time in 50 
years, three Negro candidates 
ave filed for public office) in 
North Carolina. Jn Warrenton, 
Negro candidates have filed for 
the state senate and legislature: 
a third man, in Halifax County, 
is running for a Board of Edu- 
Cation post. 

* 

BLINDED COLUMNIST 
Victor Riesel, victim of an -as- 
sailant who hurled acid in. his 
face a month ago, has lost. his 
sight for life. four eve specialists 
announced in New York. Re- 
wards, totalling $40,000 ‘are 
posted, to find and punish the 
assailant. 

* 

EXPULSION OF student 
leader Fred Moore from the 
South Carolina State College at 
Orangeberry, for opposing jim- 
crow, was condemned by _ the 
student body. Moore, a senior 
scnolarship student who was 
president of the Student Coun- 
cil at the all-Negro college, was 
expelled two months _ before 

aduation by the. all-white 
oard of trustees, | 


fast and continued publishin 
their clandestine mimeo phed 
bulletin, and threaten wholesale 
abandonment of the school if 
there are further reprisals against 
those who speak out against 
jimcrow. 
* 


FIFTY EDUCATORS, clergy- 
men and civic leaders, among 
them Norman Thomas, Rev. A. 
J. Muste and) Freda Kirchway, 
urged Pres. Eisenhower to halt 
all hydrogen} bomb tests and 
instead, negotiate for a world 
ban on A-bombs. 


Calling the current tests -“a 
reversal” of his pledge to work 
for ‘Atoms fof Peace,’ they re- 
minded the President that “there 
can be no /guaranteed  safe- 
guards fer foods, animals and 
human lite” against the hazards 
of the Bomb. 

* 

UNION) MEN in Geowia 
must swear loyalty to segrega- 
tion, under a new ordinance 
passed by the citv council of 
Dublin with the connivance of 
the local Citizens Council. 


An- anti-Communist — clause 
was tacked on, but basically: the 
jaw is aimed j|at unions: all or- 
ganizers must have lived in Dub- 
lin for more than five years, and 
pay. a $2,500) license fee. The 
town-is an open-shop stronghold 
for the wookworstde mill of 
J. P. Stevens Co., a mattress 
plant and. several woodworking 
shops. "| 

* 


ALL FOUR political cases, 
thrown out when the Supreme 
Court ruled that the Subversive 
Activities Control Board used 
“tainted” witnesses, will prob- 
ably be sent back for new SACB 
hearings, attorney John Abt 
declared. 


The four cases, now before 
the Court of Appeals, involve 
the Labor Youth League, the 
Jefferson School, the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade and the Na- 


tional Council of American- 


preparation for his return to the 
eB 

On the day of sentencing, Sobell, 
who had not taken the stand, sub- 
mitted an affidavit supporting a 
motion in arrest of judgment set- 
ting forth his kidnaping, and chal- 
lenging the jurisdiction of the 
court. In arguing against the mo- 
tion, Savpol said Sobell never went 
into Mexico with a visa, and spoke 
of his “deportation.” ~ Both. state- 
ments were false, “as the prosecu- 
tor then and there well knew,” the 
petition filed last week with the 
court here declares. 


Soviet Friendship, all charged | . tile Uentell p of the mer 
oO eC SiIOW-IOLIOW U ~~ 


with being “Communist action 
organizations.” 
+ 


sectors. 


unity job” after hearing a pessi- 
mistic report by George Meany. 

So far only six state AFL-CIO 
bodies have merged.and they are 
mostly of the less important areas. 
They are Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Arizona and 
Montana. 

Negotiations are at a-crawl or 
stalled in other states. The effect 


ger convention in the nearly six 
months that passed, is to wear off 


THE STATE sedition® law. the unity momentum that had 


modem-day , version - of the 


(Continued on Page 13) 


“GLAD” TYDINGS 


who defeated Sen. Richard Ma- 

honey for the Democratic nomi-_ 

nation, as the first step in win- 

= back his former Senate seat. 
e 


‘been running high for some time. 
* 


THE BIGGEST BLOW against 
the unity trend came from the pow- 
erful building trades that have a 
membership of some 3,000,000 be- 
tween them. They have joined in 
a movement to block city and state 
mergers until the Industrial Union 
Department, uniting the former 
CIO unions and others on an in- 


their jurisdictional and job claims 
in plants under industrial contracts. 

These unions, in effect, teamed) 
up with the powerful International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters whose 
president, Dave Beck, earlier this 


|year sent a communication to ev- 
ery IBT affiliate u 


g them to 


oppose mergers in cities and 


r 
the 
states. 

An example of the kind of anti- 
unity united front that has been 
built up was demonstrated in 
Montana where the Teamsters and 
building laborers poeled their vote 
in the state convention of the AFL 


lated. 


dustrial basis, concede to them) 


ij America 


THE AFL-CIO merger is not proceeding with nearly 
the pace anticipated; in fact it seems to be stalled on most 
The situation is so serious that the AFL-CIO 
executive council at its special May 1 meeting issued a 
letter to all affiliates appealing to them to “get on with the 


negotiating committee, the nego~- 
tiations have been stalled. - 
a 

THE MERGER of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butch- 
er Workmen and the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers seems to be 
off, as Patrick E. Gorman, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the former is giv- 
ing way to pressures from Meany 
and within his organization 
|against what appeared like settled 
i terms. 
| The Amalgamated’s statement 
‘in the Butcher Workman says” 
Meany’s approval will have to be 
sought and non-Communist affi- 
davits will be required from all 
staff members of the merged 
union. He is also demanding 27 
instead of the 21 Amalgamated 
places on the executive board 
against the UPW's 12. The mer- 


iger was earlier believed settled 


and set for June 11. 
There is no visible progress in 


ithe amalgamation efforts of other 


international unions in the same 


field. 


- 
THE EAST COAST Interna- 
tional Longshoremens Associa- 
tion, meanwhile, has indicated a 
new desire to enter the AFL- 
CIO. The union was éxpelled in 
1953 by the AFL. But there are 
no indications of a change in 
George Meany’s mind on that 
score. He is opposed to taking 
them in and even threatened the 
IBT with suspension if that union. 
carried out its mutual assistance 
pact with the ILA. : 
Both. the United Steelworkers of 
and the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
ee ae latter expelled from 


W 
CIO fa:1 ounced.in.a : 
oe Rattomeetnnt = 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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15 Foreign Ministers — 
But Not One Single Idea! 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


A WESTERN DIPLOMAT Washingtc 
meeting as “fifteen foreign ministers in search of |an idea. 
fruitless. Reporting to President Eisenhower, 


ineeting marked “a turning point” 
toward expanding the military. al- 
liance into the political field. 

Was this the new idea? oye 6 wl 
ite Higgins reported from Washing- 
ton in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
(Mav 8): 

“But even as the Secretary was 
flying home,.America’s allies were 
expressing considerable 
tions about one of the key pro- 
posals made by Mr. Dulles in Paris. 
This was the suggestion that a per- 
manent, high-ranking NATO cabi- 
net be created to deal with issues 
that caused friction between the 
allies. 

“Krom London, for instance, it 
was reported that the British For- 
eign Office looked with misgiv- 
ings on possibilities of “NATO in- 
terférence’ in the British dispute 
with. Greece over Cyprus.” 

* 

ABOUT all the NATO council 
meeting could report was the) ap- 
pointment of a committee of three 
to continue the search for that 
elusive “idea.” 
for this thankless task were Can- 
ada’s’ Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Attairs, Lester Pearson; 
Italy's Foreign Minister, Dr, Gae- 
tung Martino, and Norway $s For- 
eign Minster, Dr. Halvard Lange. 

These three have been dubbed 
the “three wise men” but British 
Foreign Secretary cracked that he 
hoped they would not become the 
“three blind mice.” | 

Its hard to imagine these par-, 
ticular three men becoming blind. | 

Although each will swear up and 
dowirthat he’s a loyal NATO man, 
each” has expressed the sharpest 
misgivings about NATO. 

Lester Pearson, for example, has. 
attacked U. S. foreign policy for 
its emphasis on military aims and 
he has called for the recognition 
of China and seating China in the 
United Nations. ) 

Dr. Martino. negotiated with 


Those appointed . 


Molotov on the package deal which 
finally brought Italy into the United | 


Nations despite the intrigues of 


Chiang Kai-shek. Dr. Martino has 
also favored giving China its UN 
seat. 


ed the NATO emphasis on militar- 
ism but he visited the Soviet Union 
and negotialed » friendship agree- 


} 


And Dr. Lange not only oppos-| Acer writes. 


|was indicated in a foreign policy | 


reserva- 


Sen. Walter George, left, Democratic chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee greets Dulles as latter arrived to 
testify before committee on behalf of his NATO program. Shortly 
afterwards George announced plans to retire from the Senate after 


completing his sixth term there. 


among the powers. He savs some ful relations with the U. S. 
officials “described the meeting © The U. S$. should “get -over 
as having ended in a heavy atmos-!the charged and excited quality” 
phere after long disputes over the in its relations with the Soviet 
final communique. . . .” ‘Union and “restore an atmosphere 

On the issue every other NATO of normalcy to the environment of 
member opposed Dulles—his re-| United States-Soviet relationship.” 
fusal to seat China in UN and his. ° Instead of pining for restora- 
refusal to give up the use of force ton of the old regimes in the east- 
in keeping China's offshore islands e™ People's Democracies to recog- 
in Chiang Kai-shek’s hands. Cal-/nize “theye is a finality, for better 

| ‘or worse, about what has occurr 

Than! y+ gota A _— ninilion Eastern Europe.” 
' oi ay ered ett gal ® On Germany that its unifica- 
in| policy |within the alliance is in tion required “the earliest possible 
the Far East, where the United | 
States takes a position approved 
by none of its allies.” 

When Dulles upheld this stub- 
born position “his statement was 


» cy | This last point was probably the 
received in eloquent silence. Cal inost significant of Kennan’s pro- 


posals because the militarization 
vf Germany and its proposed in- 
corporation in ANY military alli- 
ance is the big bar to agreement 
on the German question by the Big 


a neutral factor . .. to mitigate 
‘the intensity of the conflict. be- 
tween East and West.” 


HOW drastically American for- 
eign policy needs an pverhauling 


paper being distributed by George 


stationed in Washington described the recent NATO 
Rarely has a search been so 


Secretary of State Dulles said, the Paris 


reestablishment of that country as 
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PTHEWEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS | 


© Move for Mid-East Peace 
© Pointer for Soviet Unions 


ISRAEL'S independence and 
Middle East peace stand to gain 
from the Soviet declaration that 
the UN should be the vehicle 
for settling the Middle East 
crisis, Secretary of State Dulles 
told the B'nai B'rith. At the 
same time that Dulles defended 
the State Department’s foot- 
dragging en the Middle East he 
said the Hammarskjold mission 
had made real progress. 

* 


THE SOVIET newspaper 
Pravda called on trade unions 
in the USSR to stand up more 
militantly for the interests of 
workers whenever they feel they 
aren't getting a fair shake from 
management. Pravda said “a 
good wrangle” between, unions 
and “ factory managers was a 
good thing. 

* 

POLAND has released 23,500 
prisoners under an amnesty 
and review of cases. which 
is expected to total 30,000. 
Most were reported convicted 
for crimes: but some were vic- 
tims of judicial injustice. 

* 


PROTESTS swept Cyprus as 
the British announced _ they 
would go ahead with plans to 
execute two supporters of self- 
determination for the Island col- 
ony. While British propaganda 
has centered on Britain's aboli- 
tion of capital punishment at 
home executions of patriots in 
the colonies such as Kenya, 
Cyprus, Malaya reach into the 
thousands. 

* 

HAROLD STASSEN © told 
President Eisenhower that thie 
Soviet government intends to go 
ahead and reduce its armed 
forces despite the failure of the 
UN five-power meeting in Lon- 
don to reach agreement on gen- 
eral disarmament. This wil! be — 


— 
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the second time in a year that 

the Soviets unilaterally cut their 

armed forces; they discharged 

640,000 servicemen previously. 
* 


YUGOSLAVIA’S President 
Tito received a warm welcome 
in Paris. Tito called on the big 
powers to take more cetermined 

Steps ‘to disarmament and he 
Said that an atomic war wou! * 
endanger civilization itself. Next 


month Tito will visit the Soviet | 


Union. 
* 

A CZECH parliamentary del- 
egation now visiting Yugoslavia 
has announced that it is gettin 
many pointers on methods af 
building socialism. The Presi- 
dent of the Czech National As- 
semblv, Zdenek Fierlinger, said 
he was impressed by the local 
autonomy in various plants and 
the “self-management” principle 
as explained bv workers in the 
factories. 

* 

IN SOUTH KOREA the Party 
opposing Syngman Rhee in next 
Tuesday's: elections, the Demo- 
cratic Party, said it would win 
if there was a fair count. How- 
ever, the Rhee regime refused 
to grant a request of the on- 
position party that they be al- 
lowed to accompany the baliot 
boxes to the central bureans 
where the votes will be count -4. 
‘Rhee has always counted him- 
self in. Last week his poiice 
killed and wounded many dem- 
onstrators who oppose the Rhee 
dictatorship. 

* 

BRITAIN’S noted Labor lead- 
er C. D. H. Cole has come out 
strongly for Communnist-Social- 
ist unity. The time has come, 
Cole wrote in the New States- 
man and Nation to seek a “basis 
for reuniting the world working- 
class movement.” 


— 
— 


CP Confah Urges Action 
For Labor-Civil Rights Laws 


This statement was adopted by the National Committee of the | 


| ¥ 


Communist Party of the United 
meeting, April 28, 


WITH CONGRESS scheduled to 


States, at the couclusion of ites 


adjourn early in July 


there exists a serious danger that the vitally important legis- 
lative program advanced by labor and the Negro people's 


movement will be ignored. or, 
sabotaged. The danger is that few: 
measures in the interest of the) 
people will be enacted and ot 


some laws harmful to the —— 
will be added to the statute books. | 


have prevailed to a great extent so 
far in Congress. Opposing labor, 
social and civil right laws, in the 
first place, are the majority of Ke- 
publicans in the House and Senate, 


ment in Moscow. As an immediate 
neighbor of the Soviet Union Nor- 
way was early in a good position, 
to deflate the hoax about Soviet | 


o.\led by such Taftmen as Knowland, 
gg Alge edd qesedigs tt | Bridges, Jenner, and Goldwater. 


aon and the militant Negro P€O'Their staunchest allies are the 
ple’s movement, together with the| Dixiecrats, the most reactionary 


F: Kennan, one of the architects 
of the Truman-Eisenhower policy, 
based on “containment” and “situa- 
tions of strength.” Kennan is Adlai 


Four. : 
The blind spot in Kennan’s re- 
appraisal of a cold war which he 


aggression. 
* 


ern Big Three, Dulles, Lloyd and 
Pineau after the NATO conference, 
something s 
cleat. We say “seeming y 


because, no sooner was it an- | 


nounced by French Foreign Min- 
ister Christian Pineau, than even 
this idea seemed to elude Dulles. 
The issue involved the Middle 
Fast. Here's how Howard Callen- 
der of the N. Y. Times reported it 
from Paris (May 7): 


helped launch concerns China. He 


Stevenson's major adviser on for- claims that whereas the Soviet 


BUT in a meeting of the West- | (18 policy. And the new Kennan (pion wants peace, China doesn’t. 


paper, as summarized) by James }iow he arrives at that amazing 


vecific was seemingly 


: —— 


Reston in the N. Y. Times (May 7), conclusion is not made clear. 
contains the foHowing observations: | Nevertheless, he dues say that the 

© Recent Soviet changes repre-| U. S. should not try to & a ma- 
sent a “mellowing process” point-| jority so inclined from seating 
ing to more normal and more hope-' China in United Nations. 


embattled farmers, can still pre-| 
vent such an outcome. But this 
requires, in our opinion, that their! 
activities be increased and co-| 
ordinated during the few weeks 
remaining. 


REACTIONARY alignments, 


“M. Pineau said after the meet-| 
ing that the three had agreed that 
Middle Eastern problems should 
no longer be dealt with on the 
basis of the United States-British- 
French declaration of 1950, prom- 
ising action in or outside the 


United Nations in case of aggres- 
sion. He said that action would, 
be taken only through the Secur- 
ity Council of the United Nations.” 

Pineau thought the Western 
Three had ratified the idea of 
wee through UN. But then Cal- 
ender added: “The United. States 


position, however, was understood 
to be that the declaration (of 1950) ' 
was still valid... .” 

Callender goes on to describe 


. sa 


the entire NATO meeting as re-' 


fletting the sharpest differences’ from aircraft, 


set up for Major 
! 


7 - ‘ 


BULL’S EYE FOR ENIWETOK BOMB 


This huge bull's eye painted on the sands of Namu Island in the Eniwetok Atoll is the target 
Dwight E. Dumer, who will release the first American hydrogea bomb to be dropped | 
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wing of the Democratic Party. 
Though few in number, they oc- 
cupy strategic posts as committee 
heads. 

Most vicious of these is Sen. 
Eastland of Mississippi whose al- 
most completely unchallenged ap- 
pointment to chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee has 
given him a club against every 
civil rights bilt as it tries to, run 
the gauntlet. The Democratic lead- 
ership of the Senate and Hosse, 


|Sen. Johnson and Rep. Raybum, 


block an effective fight against the 
Republican Administration 
appease the Dixiecrats, thus 
strengthening the alignment most 
hostile to needed legislation. 

' * 


DESPITE this coalition, the 
force of popular sentiment has 
made itself felt. It resulted in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, vetoing the give- 
away natural gas bill. It compelled 


Congress to enact a farm relief 


measure providing 90 rcent 
parity on basic crops and although 
Eisenhower has vetoed that bill, 
the battle is still going on. Most 
recently, the pressure of the peo- 
ple, and in the main of the- Negro 
people's movement, broke the 
deadlock on civil rights legislation, 


(Continued on -Page 5 
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Roman Werfel is the editor of 


United Polish Workers Party,| : 
Tribuna Lyudu (People’s Tribune),| $3 
which appears in Warsaw. He} #24: %-% 
wrote the following “Letter to @) #..05%:: 
Comrade” soon after the. 20th Con- 
gress of the CPSU. In order to 
understand why Werfel was among | = 
the first to speak with such bitter- 3 
ness, it should be remembered | @ 
that during the “purges” at the | 
endl of the 1930s the Polish Com-| & 
munist Party was dissolved and' @ 
almost all the members of its Cen-| % 
tral Committee were accused of} ; 
espionage. The ‘Letter’ appeared | 
in the Warsaw ‘Folkshtimme’ of 


, March 27. 

By ROMAN WERFEL 

_ THE TELEPHONE rang. 
Through the receiver cam 
your voice, so familiar to me. ' 
‘Why? Why are you writing 
this way, why are you strik-| 
jig out his memorv? Why are you 


‘Truth About 
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Red Army officers chat with inhabitants of Warsaw after their soldiers liberated the city, ruin- 
ed by the Nazis. New Poland has rebuilt their capital, one of the most beautiful cities of Europe. 
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silent. about his accomplishments? 
We lived through those years to- 


Why?” | 

\We talked for a long time. 1 

ae ihe’ : dq | 8ether. And later? The war com- 
a ee oN 'muniques of the terrible days of 
ours 


think you understood, you aecept- em" 
ed it as correct; 1 think I con-| Stalingrad, |and the joyful } 
I want to| Of the storming of Berlin. Signed 
by that same name. Do you re- 


vinced vou. That is why 
xut down on paper the notes of | 

J iy member how in Lodz on the 9th 
May the salutes boomed 


our conversation, just as it took. 
place, because after your call 1) °f : 
the night to celebrate the 


received several more just like it,| through 
wud certamly I was not the only Victory, the 


one who was. asked that day, ermany? 
Why?” We could remember much 


* 'more-we lived through those 30 
YES, IT was some 30 years ago Years, and not merely lived; we 
when we were literally intoxicated , marched in the ranks and fought 


capitulation of Hitler 
tion of the country, the contribu- 


——- 


neers, organizers of économio life, from that old, “tattered booklet 
trom whose ettorts and labors,’ which bore the title, Comunist 
from whose many days of work! Manifesto. What do you think? 
and sleepless nights, grew the in-| Did not we—as well as many others 
dustrial might of the Soviet Union?|—tend to forget this truth during 

Or the contribution of tens andthe last donated And that is wha 
hundreds of thousands of Soviet : 
Communists, heroes of the Civil} But it is not only. that. 
War, soldiers of the battles for the | thing goes much deeper, it is 
collectivization and _ industrializa-+more difficult. 

Do you remember our first en- 
counters with the Soviet soldiers, 
with Soviet life in Lwow? Do you 
remember how we were shocked 


was bad. 
The 


much 


tion of the Party which was the 
organizer and backbone of the 
mighty effort of construction? 


as it right that all our love and) by the ritual which surrounded 


ymunist Pa 


Stalin 


P The matter was not 
simple. Each of us, in his own way, 
tried to find an explanation for this 
terrible thing, each of us was tor- 
tured by the thought: “It could 
not be that all of them... . There 
must be a tragic mistake.” But we 
submitted to the decision, smother- 
ing our doubts. 

Today we know that the source 
of the slanders was the evil which 
found a sanctuary in the ye 
place where Felix Dzerzhinski ha 
once gathered the best of the best, 
the most honest of the honest, the 
most loyal of the devoted. But do 
‘you think that that evil could have 
arisen if Stalin had not placed his 
will above the Party? 

Today we know that this was 
{only one of many things. At the 
20th Congress. they spoke of Lenin- 
d, Georgia, Azerbidjan. They 
‘spoke of terrible, horrible things: 
of the sword which, sharpened by 
the Party during Lenin's time 
|against the enemy of the Revolu- 
tion, began to cut ever deeper into 
the body of the Party itself. They 
told how slander became a murf- 
derous weapon, how the healthy 
boldness of Party people became 
alleged hostility to the Partv, how 
people who wanted, in a Party 
manner, to defend their Party opin- 
ions were branded eneinies of the 
people and liquidated. 

Do you think this would have 
been possible if the entire power 
had not been concentrated in the 
hands of one man, if one man 
had not made the decisions which 
should have been made by =the 
Central Committee or the Party or- 
ganizations; if this man, possessed 
by a sick suspicion, had not grad- 


admiration for the heroism of these | that name—and was he not then 
tens of millions of Soviet people,!for us the embodiment of the lise 
for the great Bolshevik Party, was | af the Party? Later we became ac- 
concentrated in one man? customed to it, we ourselves be- 


ually pushed aside everything that 
stood. in the way of his one-man 
rule—inner-party democracy, the 
party organizations, the - Central 


one night by a brochure which we|@nd achieved victories. I do not 
had just received from the “Tech-; onder at your uneasiness. I do 
ne”.. The brochure vas / called.) not wonder jat it, but I) want to 


“Concerning the Foundations af| explain. 


Leninism,’ and the same of the’ 


. 


You say: But the War? True, we gan to ad 


Committee? 


author was Joseph Stalin. 

Years passed. Do vou remember 
the discussions on collectivization? 
The disputes about. industrializa- 
tion? The reports about the con- 
struction of Dnieprostrov? The 
bulletins of the first Five Years 
plans? That name was woven 
through them, grew up together 
with that mighty and 
epoch. 

I do not wonder that you ask. 


-__ 


| — 


John W. Powell and his wife 
Sylvia, indicted on 13 counts of 
‘sedition, were released after 
posting $5,000 bail each. The 
Powells and Julian Schuman 


were accused of publishing sedi- | 


tious material in the now de- 


funct China Monthly Review, an 
English-language journal pub- 
lished in Shanghai, during the 
Korean war. Denying they had 
committed any acts of sedition, 
the Powells claimed they were 
indicted because they were “out- 
spoken critics of our govern- 
ment’s foreign policy in Asia. 
This is a freedom of th: press 
case from start to finish ° they 
said, . 


eTOIC 


“Plato is my) friend, but an even 
etter triend jis the Truth.” Do you 
remember how we used to say, 
“Stalin's Five Year Plans’? Did 
we do right to call them that? No 
one will deny it—Stalin took a 
leading part)in their preparation, 
in organizing their fulfillment. 

But think:| Was not the decisive 
factor in their fulfillment the con- 
tribution of tens of millions of So- 
viet people |who built Magnito- 
gorsk, that igreat forge the 
‘Soviet Union, on the slopes of the 
Urals? Was it not the contribution 
of the Soviet vouth who, in the 
far north, wiestling with the ele- 
‘ments, built }that city of youth, 
Komsomolsk? 

And what about those tens of 
thousands of workers of Lenin- 
‘grad and Moscow, who, sent by 
ithe Party, went out into the ocean 
‘of individual |peasant economy to 
‘build the forms of a collective 
‘society? 
| Think: Was that a small thing— 
the contribution of millions of So- 
iviet workers, tens and hundreds of 


THE ANCIENT Romans said:: 


heard the communiques which al-|plauded an 


Stalin. ;occur to you 
But think: Were not these com-| monies would perhaps better have 


muniques the result of the bloody reflected the greatness of the 


fighting of millions of soldiers, the | cause? 

will of hundreds of thousands of| Today we know this: Our feel- 
officers, the efforts of the brains ing of being in a dilemma arose 
of thousands of stafl-officers, the because we were brought up un- 
resolution and foresight of the gen-, der the influence of a Marxist con- 
erals, the self-sacrifice of tens of; ception of Party and leadership, 
millions of working men and wom-|on the one hand, and the un- 
en in the arms factories\and the’ Marxist cancer, which today we 
collective farms of the Soviet|call the personality cult, on the 
hinterland? ‘other. 

Were not these victories the de-- It was a conflict which we fled, 
cision of the Party, that organiza- but it was there nevertheless: a 
tion which taught its members to! conflict between our correct thou- 
face the events of the war with sandfold correct, love and attach- 
indomitable courage? And think: ment to the Soviet Union, to the 
Did we do the right thing by con- first government of workers and 
centrating in one man our love and! farmers, to the first country which 
admiration for those who, with! was building socialism, and the 
their own blood, saved humanity, instinctive distaste which the cult 


from fascist enslavement, and for of the individual aroused in us, the! 


individual who placed himself 


the Party which led them? 


ments in history are, the working | 
people, the comon people. 


pt the ritual, we ap- 
stood up With every- 
ways ended with the name of one else. But tell me, didn’t it ever 
that fewer cere- 


I think it was wrong. The au-| above the Party and the people. 
thors of all the great accomplish- | * | 
DO YOU REMEMBER how we | 


It must be resolutely said: We 
have to think through anew the 
activities of Stalin. We must not 
allow his undoubted achievements 
—and the gleaming colors by which 
these achievements were exagger- 
ated, transformed into actu@i su- 
perhuman deeds—to conceal from 
us his serious errors, to conceal 
the unpleasant, very. unpleasant 
things. Stalin must be evaluated — 
justly—and the whole truth about 
him must be mar 


THE SOVIET comrades have 
begun this work. They have cast 
aside all hesitation and resolutely 
declared that the truth is the only 
way to strengthen the Party, to 
strengthen Communism. 

How much greater are our 
strides forward in recent years, 
since we have finished with this 
cult, since the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and the cam 
‘of Socialism have systematically, 
step by step, put aside its rem- 
nants. We will go forward even 


| (Continued from Page 3) 

— is moving. Why? J am not blam- 

» ing Livingston — personally. I 

| know, for example, that he has 

 persomdly sdught to get some 
agreement among rival unions in 
the textile field for an arrange- 
ment that will clear the way 

for a drive among some 700,000 

unorganized | textile workers, 

about 80 per¢ent of them in the 

South. But the has come up 
against factional obstruction es- 
pecially from) the leaders of the 
smaller United Textile Workers. 
Livingston is) following the pol- 
icv that unless jurisdictional dis- 
putes are first cleared, there is 
no sense of even beginning a 
drive. 

But what has happened since 
Livingston took the job? More 
jurisdictional strite has piled wp. 
The powerful building trades, 
for example, collectivel 
notice they will block city and 
state mergers until their jurisdic- 
tional demands upon the indus- 
trial unions are satisfied. 

Meanwhile 320 organizers on 
Livingston’s staff are doing noth- 
ing. And there are many more 
Organizers on) the staff of af- 
jiliated unions who are -zeally 


| 


served - 


marking time waiting for the 
promised drives to get under 
way. 

IN THE absence of a report of 
anything tangible already going 
on in the way of organizing, I 
take it that Livingston's article [appeared at the Federal Court 
is essentially an appeal to the 


AFLLCIO members and affiieaue | Howse in Foley Squarey New York, 
for that “sense of urgency” and (on Feb. 27, 1956, to begin serving 


that “sense of crisis” that ought | his Smith Act sentence, a number 


to be shown if labor is to really ‘of publishing houses received the 
do the job. manuscript of his book, entitled 

We may drag on for many |“The Enemy Forgotten.” The Com- 
more months without results, if |munist National Committeeman, 
this appeal isn't taken up in the | who had been a political refugee 
unions with an emphatic demand 
directed to Meany and the other 
heads of the AFL-CIO, that it’s 
time to get starte 

It will be interesting to see 
what the textile convention does. 
That union is in a very difficult 
way. Its membership is about 
half of what it was at the peak 
of its 20-year history. The tex- 
tile workers are at about the Jow- 
est rane ot the wage ladder. The 
union recently found some 
very encouraging evidence that 
the southern workers want union- 
ization. | 

The TWUA, above all others 
should be interested in vigor and 
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A few days before Gilbert Green 


papers on the eve of his surrender: 

“Before the steel doors of po- 
litical bigotry clang -shut behind 
me, I am filing my own political 
brief before the highest court in 
~ Jand—the court of public opin- 

This ‘political brief,” running 
to a ful-size book of 320 pages, 
will be published by International 


-_ ee 


action. If a real drive doesn't get 
under way, while many still have 
hopes in the of the 
merger, the letdown may lead to 
a still more serious decline in 
unionized. membership. 
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for five years, informed the news-, 


|edition. 
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New Book on Monopoly - - 


Publishers in May, under the title 


given it by the author and as it was 
[received from him. “The great de- 
‘bate of 1956 is already in full 
sing. Green writes in his fore- 
iword. “This book was written to be 
‘a voice in that debate. It is to be 
‘hoped that it will be given a. fair 
hearing.” 

It is a book of argument and 
polemic with the liberal and “left- 
‘of-center” leaders in labor and 
litical circles. It is a sharp but 
friendly argument, aimed at clari- 
fication of issues facing the Amere 
ican peop nd at finding common 
ground for the revival of the great 
popular movement against monop- 
oly, which Green holds is the “for 
gotten enemy.” In the process of 
argument review, Green re 
assesses, and states in a fresh way 
some of the past viewpoints of the 

t. | ; 


~ The book will be issued in a 


pular hard-cover edition, regula 
book format, to sell at $2.50, and 
ary 
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ON OUR WAY 


Churches and Po 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


MONTGOMERY, Ala., has 
been much in the public prints, 
but we have not often been 
given the opportunity to peek 
at Negro life in the smaller towns 
of the Deep South. The nation 
has witnessed in Montgomery 
the emergence -of a body of Ne- 
gro ministers as leaders of a mass 
movement which has_ united 
clergy and mass 
against white 
supremacy po- 
litical power. 

But before 
Mont gomery 
could be the } 

M ont gomery 
it is today, it 
had to go 
through an evo- 
lution in 
svhich Negroes not only fashion- 
ed the cultural and intellectual 
tools, but had to win, in a large 
measure, economic independence / 
and freedom of action. Smaller 
rural areas in the Deep South 
are still evolving in this manner 
and will be aided in this by the 
spread of movements like the 
Montgomery bus protest and 
boycott. 
| Such a small town is Bertand- 
ville, I.a., the subject of a study 
by two sociologists in current 
edition of Phylon, the Atlanta 
University’s quarterly review of 
race and culture. The writers, 
Vernon J. Parenton and Roland 
J. Pellegrin surveved the town in 
1935-36 and again in 1953-54. 
The changes during the two 
decades are remarkable. 

Heads of households in Bert- 
randville had median annual 
earnings’ in 1935 of $250; the 
median in 1954 was $1,700. 
Since the founding of the town, 
the survey reveals there had been 
no local Negro leadership, since 
all Negro families constituted 
_ one class—sharecroppers and ag- 
ricultural workers for a handful 
of cane growers. 

With 53 percent of them be- 
ing Catholics, and the rest di- 


- ployer 


vided between the Methodist and 
Baptists, the local Negro church- 
es were in poor repair, and the 
writers explain: 

individual Negro sought 
through deferent and obsequious 
a to the white planter em- 
p and rig the ammer to = 
tain gains a rather 
than of a civic nature which 
could have improved the Negro 

ity as a whole.” 

Once, in 191], there was a 
concerted community action, led 
by a white Catholic priest, which 
resulted in the constrijction of a 
church. : 

The second sociaVaction of the 
community was led by another 
white priest in 1946. The priest, 
a New Englander of the Joseph- 
ite Order, “concluded that the 
spiritual life of his parishioners 
needed revitalization. . . . This 
change, he felt, could only be 
accomplished through a vigor- 
ous program devoted to econom- 
ic and political justice for the 
Negro.” 

The young priest, although im- 
mune to many sanctions reserved 
for Negroes who attack white 

lanter rule, was nevertheless 
{abelled “subversive agitator’ by 
a leading Catholic planter, and 
subjected to “criticism, threat, 
recriminations and protestations 
to his superiors.” But by stand- 
ing his ground he won not only 
the Negroes, but also “certain 
whites who felt disadvantaged in 
their relationships 'to the prevail- 
ing power structure.” 

As a result, the movement in 
Bertrandville led by the youthful 
priest won many victories: a 
Catholic elementary school, erec- 
tion of a community recreation 
hall and the establishment of a 
community council, a_ baseball 
park with lights for night games; 
graveled streets for the first time; 
school bus for use in all local 
transportation, And finally, the 
priest led in organizing a labor 
union among his parishioners 
who were cane workers. 

Under the theme, “Progress 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DEARBORN.— The White Citizens Councils, whom Emil Mazey, UAW Int] Sec- 
retary-Treasurer calls the 1956 version of the Ku Klux Klan, are trying to organize chap- 
ters here and in Detroit. Here in Dearborn, Mayor Orville Hubbard says he is for seg- 


White Gtizens Council Moves North 


ee 
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wer in Deep South 


and Justice,” the ‘priest led his 
flock to the polls. In 1946, the 
survey revealed “there were on] 
four Negroes in the entire paris 
registered to vote, and none of 
these exercised their right to 

' suffrage.” But by 1952 there 
were “between 1,200 and 1,500 
Negroes in the parish . . . rein- 
franchised.” in the town of 
Bertrandville, alone, where no 
Negroes had registered in 1946, 
there were 128 Negro voters who 
voted in 1952, 

Since the 1953-54 survey, how- 
ever, an economic depression had 
hit Bertrandville. No Negro there 
is economically free enough to 
assume leadership in the com- 
munity. But the church is still 
there; there are branches of the 
National Assocaition for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
near by; and the pressure of the 
Supreme Court decisions against 
segregation are still strongly felt. 

Parenton and Pellegrin are 
somewhat pessimistic at what has 
happened since the young priest 
left Bertrandville and pin their 
hopes on the emergence of a 
Broup of liberal whites) in the 
parish who will assume leader- 
ship. 

But it seems that since it has 
been demonstrated that the 
church in that area can be the 
center of the fight against the 
white supremacy power, struc- 
ture, that it is possible for Catho- 
lics, Methodists and Baptists to 
do something in concert about it. 

There are Bertrandvilles 
throughout the Deep South. 
They are the source of strength 
for the Dixiecrat movement 
and Dixiecrat political power. 
They fly in the face of Christian 
tenets and national law. 

The young white priest sure- 


New Flaws Revealed in 
Rosenberg Witness Tale 


WASHINGTON. — Prosecution witnesses Harry Gold 
and David Greenglass, whose testimony in the Rosenberg- 
Sobell trial has been called perjurious by eminent Ameri- 
cans, have become entangled in new discrepencies. 

The pair were brought from prison to appear before 
the Senate Internal Security Committee to defend their sto- 


Harry Gold (left) and David Greenglass, 34, have much in 
common as they sit together at the Senate Internal as witnesses at 
Fastland's Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. Greenglass, 34, 
was a key figure in the frame-up that sent his sister, Ethel, and her 
oo Julius to the electric chair. His testimony also implicated 

old. 


ries of espionage. However, an) sciences,” the one really rigid sci- 

initial study of their testimony re-'ence, a man who was a mathie- 

veals that the more opportunity! matician, should go so completely 

they are given to testify, the more and totally astray.” 

involved they become in conflict-| Gold created new details to 

ing stories. color his stories of espionage. For 
Their testimony before the Sen-!-example, in the Rosenberg-Sobeil 


ly was not,the last of his kind 
among the white and Negro | 
clergymen. Bertrandville stands | 
as a challenge to the prelates of 


the church, as well as thé trade 
union leadership, to fill the gap 
in all of the Bertrandvilles that 
stretch across the South. 


re | 


‘court motion. The Sobell Commit- | 


‘former Attorney General McGran- | 


' served. 


ate was given shortly before a mo-| trial, he testified that he was sup- 
tion for a new trial for Morton So-| posed to meet Yakovlev, his al- 
bef was scheduled to be filed in! leged Russian contact, in a thea- 
court. The Committee to Secure ter. He waited and instead another 
Justice for Morton Sobell charged | unknown man came. They match- 
that the calling of Greenglass andj ed papers to identify each other, 
Gold to testify served’ to prejudice; he said, and the man took him 
the atmosphere against Sobell’s| elsewhere to meet Yakovlev. | 
But in his latest testimony before 
tee noted that Greenglass, recent-| the Senate, the man now has a 
ly denied parole, was apparently;name, and an argument tckes 
testifying in the hope of being, place between them. 

freed. After the hearings, a news-' Q. Byewhat name did you know 
ae published a story that the him? 


A. He said—he actually sort of 
grunted—he said, “I am Paul.” 

QO. Powell? 

A. Well, that is all I could get 
‘out of it, was Paul. It sounded sort 


ery, who as a judge had sen- 
tenced Gold, will ask that Gold's 


sentence be commuted to time 


regation and no Negroes are al- 
lowed to live hcre—“if the NAACP 
came to see him, hed kick them 
out.” Hubbard was _ interviewed 


‘letters from people telling him’ an advertisement appealing for new 
that White Citizens Councils are’ members for the White Citizens’ 
being organized in| Detroit, Lans-| Councils. The envelope contained 


Greenglass, who defended hav- of like the way a Russian would 
ing sent his sister, Ethel Rosen-|say Paul. And the first thing ine 
| berg, to the electric chair, added) asked me for—“Give me what you 


some weeks ago by the racist, 


Dixiecrat sheet, the Montgomery | 


Advertiser from Alabama, and 
spewed his, race hatred all over 
their front page. 

Hubbard has admitted to news- 
men that he was invited to a White 
Citizens Council meeting, Tues- 


| ing, Flint as well as Highland Park. a membership card, check and 

|'Hubhard denied that any WCC’s said that dues are $3.50 a year. | 

are being organized in Dearborn, |The ad was refused. A Detroit | 
With a white supremacist vici- sheet was also approached’ but 

ousness he is noted for, he crack- turned it down, 

ed, “we don’t need one here, Citi-. A brass hat of the White Citi- 

zens Councils are for places where zens Councils from Alabama, State 


‘they have problems.” ‘Senator Sam Engelhardt, told De- 
* troit newsmen in a phone conver- 


an entirely new phase to his story. have from the doctor.” That is 
He said that Julius Rosenberg had! what he wanted, in essence. 

told him that there were spies in| Q. Who was the doctor? 

the Soviet Embassy ‘and in the' A. The doctor was Fuchs. I told 
embassies of some of the Western him I didn’t have anything. He 
nations. Yet when he originally|looked very disappointed. In -fact, 
testified in the Rosenberg-Sobell| ] thought for a minute he was go- 
trial, he had claimed to have told, ing to tear into me. He looked ex- 
the full story to the F.B.I., aside) tremely, sort of enraged. : 


day, April 24, in Highland Park 


but was unable to attend. 


Pesta “® 
reuse 


Hubbard revealed that he has 


A DEARBORN sheet. called the sation that Detroiters had written 


Independent, was solicited to place 
ann at - — -— and that he had sent it. He refused 


— 


MARTIAL LAW THREATENED @Y-STATE 
GEORGIA To MAINTAIN JIM CROW ON RuUSsES 


_— 


OF... 


him for- organizational literature 


‘to identify those who asked say- 
ing they were “scared.” 
“Scared of what?” he was asked. 


from some minor details. Thus, 


Gold gave testimony that con- 


five years after he swore that he flicted with Judge Kaufman’s state- 


had told the full story, Greenglass 
now adds a mA§jor accusation to his 
testimony. 


| “Seared of trouble,” he replied.’ 
'“But were not scared of trouble 
down here.” . 

The nightshirter said two news- 
papers in Chicago and one in De- 
troit had refused to rurr his recruit- 
ing ads. 

“But I'm gonna keep on try- 
ing, he said. “I think I'll move on: 
over East and try Philadelphia and 
New York, maybe.” 

Meanwhile, in Detroit, Flint, 
Lansing, copies of a White Citizens 
leaflet, mimeographed, are being 
circulated. A Ford worker from the 


found in a plant washroom. 

The vile language and epithets 
used are reminiscent of the mur- 
derous Black Legion days of. the 
mid-thirties wei’ | 

THIS nightshirt vigilante move- 
ment of the Black Legion found 
its most violent expression in De- 
troit, Highland Park and places 
like Dearborn, and) other Detroit 


“I spoke of the cocksureness that 


Rouge plant brought us some he 


HARRY GOLD, who has been 


‘described as a> pathological liar. 
by persohs who have studied his; graphic process was the most im- 
testimony, attempted to refute the|portant of his alleged espionage 


material exposing him and attack-. 
ed Lord Bertrand Russell, the 
eminent mathematician and phi-' 
losopher for declaring that the 
Rosenbergs and Morton Sobell are; 
innocent. | 

Gold who has little scientific 
background, yet poses as a scientist 
to the extent of comparing himself 
to Lord Russell. Gold testified: 


I had when I started in this busi- 
ness, the fact that it is a trait that 
many scientific men have. We get 
alah in our particular field, and 
{we think that, well, we can get 
equally good at others, without 
studying it or without knowing too 
ah skbeut it. And, wéll, you just 
can’t. That is all. You have got to 
know facts. Any time, you haye to 
| know facts, or you are just deal- 
ing in fairy tales... Yes, | am 


(Continued on Page 14) 


ments that the Rosenbergs Bavoe 
the “secret” of the A-bomI>to Rus- 


sia and caused the deaths of thou- 
sands 


of American soldiers in 
Korea. Gold, now claiming that lis 
stealing of the secréts of a photlo- 


activities, testified before -the Sen- 
ate: 

“You see, eventually, once it was 
known that the atom could be 
split, anyone could do it with 
sufficient technical and_ industrial 
potential. Given time and the po- 
tential and the equipment and the 
industria} background for it, it 
could be done eventually; it would 
be done eventually. There is no 

uestion about it, because the 

eory was known, Everything 
that had to be known had already 
been published in the theoretical 
journals.” | | 

Greenglass reiterated on _ the 
stand that he stole the “secret” of 
the A-bomb by listening to con- 
versations of scientists. Experts 
have said that it would have been 
impossible for Greenglass, a ma- 
chinist with no scientific trajning, 


| artiazed’ ' that a man, @ ‘miathe- 
matician, yes, the queen of the 


to prepete the notes and sketches 
he said he prepared in this manster. 
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TV VIEWS 


Robin Hood vs. Robert Moses 


often begin with stanzas like: 
“There‘are 12 months in all the 
year 

As I hear many men say, 
But the merriest’month in all 
the year, 
Is the merry month of May.” 
Typical of the stories that fol- 
low is the one about how Robin 
Hood helps a poor knight pay off 
his mortgage with money exprop- 


By BEN LEVINE 
RED SKELTON, hunting for 


fresh material in his sixth year on 

TV, brought forward one Tuesday 
evening at 9:30 p.m. on Channel 2, 
his own merry version of the 
Robin Hood story. Green Sher- 
wood Forest 
came alive again, 
with the twang BF ~ %s 
of the Jong-bow % . . - 
and the echo off eRe 
ihe hunter's, * & 
horn as Robin R.#*; 

Hood Skelton and 

Little John Car- Ii 3 

radine and the Saas 

rest _disported 4am 

themse Ives in the 

“merry month of May” when the 
“leves are long and grene.” 

Gothic letters on the TV screen 
announced it was the vear 1268, 
but history was kidded and an- 
cient customs spoofed. 

Typical of the genial air of an- 
achronism was the dialogue in 
which Robin Hood announces he 
“robs the rich to give to the poor,” 
and Will (Sterling Halloway) an- 
swers, “Oh, you're Hal March.” 

* 

THE “Catholic Worker,” in. its 
message to our paper on the oc- 
casion of the Treasury Department 
raid, ended with the poetic greet- 
ing, “Yours for a green and peace- 
ful revolution.’ 

I wondered at that time what 
a “green revolution” was, and I 
thought of the song, “They re hang- 
ing men and women for the wear- 
ing of the green.” But when | 
saw Red Skelton’s sketch of the 
men in Lincoln green, | knew that 
this was it, for I recalled the cen- 
tries of struggle by the peasants 
of Merrie England that had its 
climax in the Wat Tyler rebellion 
of 1381. } 

That was the time when the 
green-clad yeomen of the field and 
villages, helped by the London 
apprentices, almost toppled the 
monarchy. The leader of this grand 

eople’s figh, was a priest, John 
Ball and this should interest the 
Catholic Worker, for many friars 
(like triar Tuck in Robin's outlaw 
band) and other priests of the lower 
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American 


‘By CAROL REMES 


ITS UNUSUAL, to say the 
Jeast, when the name of a 
popular American writer fig- 
ures in a major foreign policy 
speech of a country thousands 
o; miles away. But on second view 
it is not so ‘strange when the 
writer happeus-to be Mark Pwain 
and the country in) question is 
emerging from Jong coutiurics of 
colonial oppression into au jnde- 
pendent mation. 

"When the newly-clected Prime 
Minister of Ceylon, SS.) Banda- 
ranaike pledged that his country 
no jonger would tolerate foreign 
domination or interference, he 
made special reference to England 
and the | ae” ee” iF 
“we are not anti-Western anid we 
kre not hostile to the U. S$. Hos 
could Tbe hostile to a country that 
produced) Mark Twain?’ 

With — this question 
Jie WatS paving vreat tribute not 
only to Mark TwAin but to the best 
in the American democrati¢ tradi- 
tion which: Twain represented in 
Jiis writings. ... 

* 
IN MARK TWAIN, 


democracy found a most powerful 
voice; he was a, in thie 
finest sense of the word. 

But his patriotism did not allow 
for a boisterous cheering of ‘the 
Stars and Stripes, right or wrong; 
hie insisted that the U. S. keep 
itself worth shouting for. True 

patriotism and loyalty to country, 


rhetorical 


American 


patriot 


~~ 


v 
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orders, helped this “green revolu- 
tion” against the lords and the rich 
abbots. 

They were an organized army, 
and they used the long-bow. The 
scholarly G. M. Trevelyan tells us 
they had learned the use of the 
long-bow from the Welsh guerilla 
fighters who were defending their 
green woodlands against the stone 
castles of the aan. 

“HE ROBBED the rich to give 
to the poor” is the theme that fas- 
cinates ys when we are young and 
read the Robin Hood tales in books 
by Howard Pyle, and when we are 
old and read the old English bal- 
lads, or when we meet it in the 
Communist Manifesto in its Latin 
garb as “Expropriate the expro- 
priaters.” 

The phrase crops up every where, 
even in Danny Kaye's film, “The 
Court Jester,” and it comes up 
again and again in the Robin Hood 
serial running Mondays. at 
7:30 p.m. on Channel 2. 

An Indiana |schoolmarm a vear 
or so ago proposed to outlaw this 
story of outlaws. The incident was 
drowned in world Jaughter, but 
the Indiana ladv was not so far 
\W an in her foolishness, for listen 
to what Trevelyan writes in his 
History of England about “The 
Rising of 1381 °: 

“It was a rising, more or less 
concerted and) prepared by John 
Ball and his agents, against the 
gentry, the lawyers § and the 
wealthy churchmen. The rebels’ 
demand was for the commutation 
of all servile dues throughout the 
land for a rent of fourpence an 
acre; many of them also demanded 
the disendowment of the church, 
tree use of forests, abolition of 
game laws and! outlawry—a ‘Robin 
Hood’ program) suggestive of the 
life recently led by some of those 
who were taking a leading ,part in 


the revolt.” 
—_ 


ROBIN HOOD was in the old- 
est legends a woodland elf, and 
he naturally became a svmbol to 
a peasantry battling for their an- 
qient forest righits. 

Nature smiles on his exploits, 
and the oldest Robin Hood ballads 
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viated from the rich abbot who 
holds the mortgage. 


And the peasants dreams of a 


new social order are expressed in 
such Jines as those that conclude 
the ballad of “Robin Hood's Gold- 


en 


Prize’: 
“And with this gold, 


opprest, 

An habitation I will build 
Where they shall live in peace 
and rest.” 


Which is 


Blake's dream of a 


similar 


for the 


to William 


“new Jerusa- 


Jem in England's green and pleas- 
ant land.” 
The tight isnot over between 


lite and property, 
fields and real estate values. 
Hood and Robert 


tween Robin 


between green 


be- 


Moses. If, in today’s battle of Cen- 
tral Park, the precious greenery is 
saved from the profit-hungry night- 
club, the children: can well stage 
upon the rescued acres a pageant 
of Robin Hood in celebration of 
their victory. 
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By HUANG PING 
PEKING, “China 
This is how the title “Re- 
forming the Chinese Lan- 


guage’ looks in Chinese: 


fRLFAF 


This is how it will looks 


zunguo wenzi gaige. 
The announcement on February 


letter alphabet for discussioh and 
trial as a further step in the plan 
to change China’s written language 
caused great excitement and dis- 
cussion through the country. Re- 
formers have for three hundred 
years have tried to bring the com- 
plicated 4,000 year-old scholar’s 
language within the reach of the 
ordinary people. Now at long last, 
a practical step is being taken on 
a nationwide scale. 

* 


ACCORDING TO Wu Yu- 

chang, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee to Reform the Chinese Writ- 
ten Language, the new alphabet 
will be used as a phonetic system 
to help beginners to master the 
Chinese language and pave the 
way for its final change to Roman 
characters. It will also be used as 
a tool for experimentation on the 
practicability of romanising Chi- 
nese. 
The Han language (i.e. the 
language used Ly the Han people 
who make up the large majority 
of Chinese) is largely ideographic; 
that is, it is written in characters 
which symbolize an idea. 

Origina'ly it was pictographic 
(made up of pictures of actual ob- 
jects), but the characters, their 
meaning and pronunciation grad- 
ually changed over the ages. The 
resemblance in most cases is now 
too remote to be recognisable 


10 by press and radio of a new 30- _ 


New China Mode 
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Students in the common 
China and the Ministry of 
they will return to their posts 


For example the original picte 
graph rain 


is written 


(an eight stroke character) te 
day. As time went on new char 
acters were built up of many com 
ponent parts and became eve 
more complicated. Some Chinese 
characters have as maiiy as 3€ 
strokes. 

To the scholar, these characte 


Spokesman Who Has Ear of 


he defined in) his Notebook as 
“loyalty to one’s best self and prin- 


~¢iples, and this| is often disloyalty 


to the general idols and fetishes. 


“You 


was lovalty to one’s? country, 


to its 


holders,” 


MARK TWAIN 


see, 


stitutions or 
he wrote in 


my kind of lovalty 


not 
its oftice- 
A Connec- 


tient Yankee. “The ee is the 
real thing, the substantial thing, 
the eternal thing; it is the thing 
to watch over and care for and be 
loyal to; institutions are extrane- 
OUS, they are its mere clothing, 
and clothing can wear out, be- 
come ragged, cease to be com- 
fortable, ceasés to protect the body 
from winter, disease and death.” 
“To be loval to rags, to shout 
for rags, to worship rags, to die 
for rags—that is a Jovaltv of unrea- 
son, it is pure animal, it belongs to 
monarchy; Jet monarchy keep it. I 
was from Connecticut, whose Con- 
stitution declares ‘that all political 
power 1s inhertnt in the people, 
and all free governments are 
founded on their authority and in- 


stituted for their benefit; and that — 


they have at all.times an undeni- 
able and indefeasible right to alter 
their form of government in such 
a manner as they may think ex- 
pedient.’ 

Under that gospel, the citizen 
who thinks he sees that the com- 
monwealth’s politica’ clothes are 
worn out, and yet holds his peace 
and does not agitate for a new 
suit, is disloyal; he is a _ traitor, 
That he may be the only one who 
thinks he sees this decay, does not 


‘ excuse him; it is his duty to agitate 


anyway, and it is the duty of the 
others to vote him down if they do 
not see the matter as he does. ...” 


* 


MARK TWAIN was such an 
agitator, such-a patriot. From lec- 
ture platforms all over the world, 
through his participation in the 


v9 Ente waa” League, in his ar- 


the East 


ticles and essays, he bitterly de 
nounced the changing tides in his 
America—now reaching out with 
grasping hands for new territories 

and new conquests with which to 
enrich itself. | 

“We are,” he wrote in conne¢ 
tion with the Philippine subjuga: 
tiog, “meddling where we have no 
business and no right; meddling 
with the private family matters o 
a Sister nation; intruding upon he 
sacred right to do as- he pleases 
with her own, unquestioned b 
anybody. ...” 

Twain hated war as do_ the 
colonial peoples who have borne 
the brunt of them for so man 
years; he described with the keen 
est of insight the process by whic 
the ruling class’ succeeded in pre 
paring their wars on the ideologica 
front. In The Mysterious Strangei 
he has Satan explain it, thusly: 

“There has never been a just one 
(war), never an honorable one—o 
the part of the instigator of the 
war. I can see a million yea 
ahead and this rule will neve 
change in so many as half a.dozer 
instances. The loud, little handful- 
as usual—will shout for the war 

. . Then the handful will shou 
louder. A few fair men on the 
other side will argue and reason 
against the war with speech anc 
pen, and at first will have a hearing 
and be applauded, but it will ne 
last long. Those others will out 
shout them, and presently-the ant 
war audiences . will thin out an 
lose popularity. Before long you 
will ‘see this curious ore th 


speakers sfoned. from the platfe 


-. socialism, 


nizes Her Ancient Language 
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speech (Peking Siecd Poles cmeced pe the Academy of Sciences of 


lucation listening to speech recordings. 


After completing the course 


in high schools and normal schools to teach the “common speech.” 


are intriguing but to the ordinary 
busy peasant or worker who myist 
memorise the structure, meaning 
and sound of at Jeast 1.500 char- 
acters in order to be able to \read 
even a simple book or newspaper, 
paring the Janguage is an ardu- 


Os tusk. 


OF THE 2.000 most common- 
ly used characters nearly 70 per 
cent have a total of nine to 27 
strokes. Seven-vear-old Wan Li- 
yim 


+t 
\ gt DBD 


whose name means “beautiful 
cloud” may be able to. appreciate 
her parents’ good wishes but one 
can understand why she rebels 
every time her chubby little fingers 
have to draw out the 47 strokes 
in her name. And it is no wonder 
that even a wniversity graduate 
often does not recognize many of 
the 6,000 characters in current use 
and writes and pronounces many 
more of them inaccurately. 

In a speech given at a National 
Conference on Reform of the Writ- 
ten Language, Kuo Mo-jo, Presi- 
dent of the Chinese Academy cf 
Scienes, declared, “Education 
takes two vears longer than in 
countries using the alphabet” be- 
cause Chinese characters are so 
difficult to Jearn. 

This, he went on, presents great 
obstacles at the present time. “We 
ate in the age of speed. We must 
move quickly in order to reach 
Just Jearning Chinese 
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and free speech strangled by 
hordes of furious men who in their 
secret hearts are still at ene with 
those stoned speakers—as carlier— 
but do not dare say. so. 


“And now the whole nation— 
pulpit and all-will take up_ the 
war-crv and shout itself hoarse, 
and mob any honest man who ven- 
tures to open his.mouth, and pres- 
ently such mouths will cease to 
open. 

“Next the statesmen will iuvent 
cheap lies, putting the blame upon 
the nation that is attacked, and 
every man will be glad of those 
conscious - soothing — falsities | and 
will diligently study them, and 
thus he will by and’ by convince 
himself that the war is just and 
will thank God for the better sleep 
he enjoys alter this process of 
grotesque self-deception.” 

* 


IT SEEMS clear that S. Ban- 
daranaike sees in Mark Twain a 

resentative of democratic Amer- 
ica in the fullest sense of the word. 
Twain is recognized the world 
over as an ardent anti-imperialist 
and is known for his loyalty to the 
principles of independence for all 
people. 

In addition, his deep-seated hu- 


o & 
characters has been a heavy burden 


to us.” 
* 


ANOTHIIER REASON whi re- 


‘form is necessary is that the | Chi- 


nese language is very inconvenient 
for tyvpewriting, tvpesetting | and 
telegraphy. Telegraphic messages, 
for instance, have to be trans- 
mitted by number according |to a 
prepared code because of} the 
absence of an alphabet. This in- 
volves time-consuming coding) and 
decoding, with the possibilities of 
errors. 

It takes an average of | one 
minute to code or decode 10 ¢har- 
acters. In other words, a ttele- 
graphic office sending out 3,000 
messafes daily with an average of 
30 words would need ‘a staff of 30 
coders and just as many decaders 
for the same imunber of incoming 
messages, 

Much is being done to simplify 
the existing written language. 
Grateful litthe Wag J.i-vian can pow 
write her name 
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with less than one-third | the 
number of strokes as belore. |But 
the only) final solution to these 
difficulties is a complete reform 
of the language that is, to proyide 
an alphabet for the | spoken 
language; Jike most of the other 
languages of the world. : 

It needs no. stretch of | the 
imagination to seé that this is no 
easy task. Apart from anything 
else, the spoken language differs 
in dialect from one part. of | the 
country to another; and the writ- 


—_ 


manism hascendeared him to mil- 
lions, and “the penetrating juamor 
for which he was so famous, was 
invariably directed against ithe 
privileged (“L have never tried. to 
cultivate the cultivated.” he wrote 
to ai friend): In A Connecticut 
Yankee against) monarchies- and 
medievalisins; in Huckleberry Finn 
against slavery and restraints) of 
freedom: in Innocents Abroad 
against the arrogance of a riging 
American, middle class; in The 
Prince and the Pauper agajnst 
uneamed privilege and rank-to 
name butia few. It is little wonder 
that his writings have gtven him 
common sense with the plain peo- 
ple of the world and that they hve 
taken Jiim as their own, | 


* 


He has summed up the best in 
the American tradition, and for this 
he is honored by Cevlon’s Prime 
Minister representative of an op- 
pressed people. Through him they 
see their common bond with the 
average Americin. Mark Twain is 
still defending democracy by help- 
ing to preserve a_ reservoir | of 
friendship for the American i am 
which will never run dry despite 
the misdeeds of the instigators’ of 
war, | . ie: 9a) 


A 
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ten Janguage is the unifier. Before 
the alphabet, which is phonetic, 
can really replace the present 
ideographs or picture words, there 
must be some commonly accepted, 
agreed standard spoken language. 

And this mighty undertaking 
has in fact been started, the new 
alphabet acting as a help in this. 
The problem is great, but not so 
formidable as it- at first seems. 
According to Kuo Mo-jo dialect 
differences in pronunciation follow 
certain Jaws which can be dis- 
covered and used to bring on uni- 
form pronunciation, —} 

* 


ANOTHER favourable factor is 
that during the past decades, espe- 
cially after the May Fourth Move- 
ment in 1919, the Peking pro- 
nunciation has in fact virtually 
become the standard pronunciation 
of spoken Chinese. It has been 
used as standard pronunciation jn 
dictionaries as well as by the radio, 
cinema and theatre. More and 
more people are speaking it every 
day. Jt is this language that has 
been chosen the tandaed. 

The people are being urged to 
use tthe Peking pronunciation as 
the common means of communica- 
tion in their social life. By 1958 
teachers in all primary, secondary 
and normal schools will be train- 
ed to teachgthe common speech. 
Philologists “are carrying on_ re- 
search in pronunciation, vocabu- 
lary and syntax in the common 
speech. 

With the adoption of a common 
form of speech will come the work 
of introducing the phonetic alpha- 
bet into popular use. 

The phonetic alphabet will soon 
be introduced in the schools. For 
some time to come characters and 
alphabet will be taught simul- 
taneously in schools and _ literacy 
classes, the alphabet being used as 
a means to pronounce the char- 
acters. The alphabet will help in 
popularising the common speech 
by reproducing it for those un- 
familiar with the ‘Peking pro- 
nunciation, 

The alphabet will also be able 
to serve those nationalities in 
China that do not speak the Han 
language or for foreigners Jearn- 
ing Chinese. 

During the transitional period 
the alphabetic script will be grad- 
ually improved and difficult preb- 
lems involving characters with the 
same pronunciation, tone, words 
made up of several characters, and 
the vocabulary of the archaic 
languages would be, solved. 

It is difficult to predict how 
quickly the alphabet will entirely 
replace the ideographs. But even 
at this early stage response shown 
has been most. enthusiastic. Great 
numbers of discussions have been 
held throughout the country on the 
reform programme. Thousands of 
letters have poured into the press 
and the language reform commit- 
tee voicing their approval of or 
making suggestions to improve the 
programine, 
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THE CURRENT SCENE 


' B Reply to Fast 


(Because of technical difficulties, Howard Fast's column is 
omitted this week. The letter here was sent in answer to the re- 
quest foc comment on one of Fast’s earlicr columns on abstract 


art.—THE EDITORS.) 
DEAR HOWARD .FAST: This 


abstract art argument is one which 
most students indulge in, and many 


lay people of Marxist ideology, par- 
ticularly when faced with Picasso, 
and especially his “Guernica.” 
“Guernica, dogmatically — speak- 
ing, is not-abstract art. Abstract 
art, by definition, is one without 
any perceptible meaning. There 
may may be emotion, beauty, ugli- 
ness, an individual meaning, but 


‘actually the forms depicted are 


abstract, devoid of realism devoid 
of meaning. “Guernica” lies in one 
of the many Picasso stvles—fathered 
by cubism and expressionism, and 
a painting which I doubt any one 
else except Picasso could create. 

Its worth was great as good 
propaganda for the plight of the 
Spanish Republicans when one re- 
members that it toured the United 
States—but to the average Amer- 
ican, and even to the politically 
minded American, its effect is 
relative. Picasso © used = symbols 
which had to be explained; and-ex- 
planation robs, I feel, any impact 
of emotion from the viewer. 


Therefpre it becomes an jntel- 
Jectual argument, and as an argu- 
ment it still goes on. I have seen 
people view it in the Modern 
Museum and look at it in disbelief, 
and brietly ‘turn away, shaking 
their heads, unable to compre- 
hend. At the same time, as Picasso’s 
painting it must be obviously his 
yersonal contribution to a conflict 
he felt very, very deeply. He 
could not have done it any other 
way. These svinbols mav be ob- 
vious to the Spanish and French 
and possibly Mexican because they 
are of their culture. They are not 
obvious internationally. 

* 

TO GO to abstract art itself: its 
history is recent. Artists who prac- 
tice it have ancestor schools -in 
cubism, expressionism and surreal- 
ism—though some of the more con- 
temporary abstract artists I} believe 
would probably deny they had any 
relation to historv. These three 
schools developed as reactions, con- 
scious and unconscious, to the 19th 
century academic realism. 

Cubism has as its purpose the 
shallow space, 
on a two-dimensional surface. It 
develops the expression of . the 
forms seen by the artist in relation 
to the canvas on which they are 
painted—and since the artist ac- 
cepts the limitations of painted 
space, he rejects the limitations of 
physical space and depicts the ob- 
jects from all and any sides, show- 
ing what is to him representative, 
essential. 

This school paralleled the rise of 


A Section from Pics’ ‘Cuernica” 


Einstein and other mathematicians 
who worked on the theory of rela- 
tivity and the fourth dimension in 
mathematics. This schooi develop- 
ed historically at a time of new 
mathematics and developing. sci- 
entific thought and was subject to 
the same action and reaction. 


* 
EXPRESSIONISM, a 


which arose geographically in-Ger- 


school 


many and Scandinavia was also a 
revolt against the academic tvpe of 
It selected subject matter 
by the 

allowed the 


Vision, 
never condoned acade- 


micians, and artist 


greatest freedom in form. The 
painter frequently developed a 
tvpe of emphatic painting and used 
color to underline the ideas he 
wished to put across. 

And surrealism, a revolt also in 
subject matter, took to the newly 
developed schools of psychoana- 
lysis, and used symbolic painting 
to express its ideas. Its form how- 
ever was generally the slick aca- 
demic technique. 

There were a few surrealists who 
were political and antifascist (ac- 
tually surrealism has been applied 
as a tag to the works of many great 
artists of th middle ages and the 
Renaissance, but they could by no 
stretch of the imagination be added 
to the school known today), but 
generally surrealism is subjective. 

Abstract artists take the premise 
that form and never subject is im- 
portant in art. The school grows 
out of the continuing argument of 
artists of the middle ages and the 
is more important, form or con- 
tent? 

Abstract art is, to me, essentially 
a critics art. The critic is on safe 
ground. The only argument he 
faces is from the arti.t whose work 
he has denied his accolade. The 
subject is safe; it’s the artist's own 
concept of beauty or ugliness. The 
style is safe; it’s again the artist's 
own style. It remains to the critic 
to say whether this passes. 

* 


THE RESULT has been that in 
the last 15-20 years the critics have 
again and again set the stvle, the 
custom; abstract art has become the 
academic art in the sense that it is 
critic-accepted, as was the ‘slick 
historical painting in the ‘90's. 

The artist who remains an ab- 
stract painter, in my mind, denies 
the birthright of the artist to mir- 
ror the world around him; he does 
not grow culturally. The abstract 
artist is only mirroring his own 
mind—his own _ fears—his own 
cowardice. He refuses to leam. He 
becomes a victim of specialty. 

This trend has _ effectively 
divorced the people from art. -I 
don't care how many Guggenheim 
Foundations, or Modern Art Mu- 
seums show abstract art to the peo- 
ple; the people generally will go 
to view it and come away feeling 
lacked out, refused admittance. 
Perhaps a nucleus of artists and a 
group of critics want this, I dont 
know. But certainly it is not the 
function of art. 

To my mind official American art 
has not kept pace with the renais- 
sance in theatre, dance, ballet, and 
certain music. But groups of the 
people seem to be coming to art as 
an outlet from their daYly ffustra- 
tions. We see yearly exhibits at 
unions like “65”; exhibits of work 
done by workers..We hear of peo- 
ple painting on Sundays, or paint- 
ing for the first time after retire- 
ment at 65. The people are busy 
taking art to their bosom and from 
these amateurs we may yet see @ 


teal American art.. 2... | , 
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Dear Editor . 


Letters frem Readers 


The views expressed in he letters printed below do not neces- 
sarily reflect our own. However we are glad to present their opin- 
ions and invite others to write to this column. | 


Raspberry Barbs - 
And Stalin 


Dear Editor: 
ROCHESTER, Minn. 

On my little two acre place 
on the outskirts of Rochester, 
I raise strawberries and rasp- 
berries along with my vegetable 
garden. Perhaps some of you 
have a couple of raspberry bush- 
es in your back yard. 

Raspberries are very good 
right off the bush or made into 
jam and jelly, but raspyery 
canes are miserable to handle 
in the fall when the old canes 
must be cut out to make room 
for the new. They are covered 
with little sharp prickles which 
get under the skin and break off. 


r a 


You can't see the annoying 
things, but vou know they are 
there all the tine, and it seems 
like they keep going deeper 
and deeper. 

Now, this matter of Joseph 
Stalin affects me in a like man- 
ner. Almost overnight I am ask- 
ed to believe that Stalin is not 
the great and good man I have 
considered him to be... I just 
“do -not believe it, especially 
since up to now no oné as 
brought Ssisied any proof of the 
charges. With all due respect to 
Gene Dennis, 1 do not believe 
his remarks on the matter of 
Stalin are very convincing. 

‘The attacks on Stalin came 
after his death when he is un- 
able to defend himself. These at- 
tacks remind me of Sokolsky’s 
attacks on the dead Roosevelt. 
Why were these attacks not 
made when he was still alive? 
when he was still alive? 

Why are we asked to take 
Khrushchev’s word for all this? 
Where is the proof? They are 
saying that Lenin Ieft a_ will 
in which he warned against 
Stalin. Trotsky also said the 
sime. So Khrushchev and Trot- 
sky agree? Is Trotsky, too, about 
to be vindicated? 

Is the great Andre Vyshinsky 
who conducted the trials of the 
Trotskyites another stinker? Was 
it all just a notion of Stalin’s? 
How is the “cult of the indi- 
vidual” - built up without the 
consent of the other members 
of the Central committee? 

Did we have a “cult of. the 
individual” under Browder, and 
was it broken up by our own 
courageous Bill Foster? Why 
has the discussion of the Stalin 
question suddenly ceased in the 
Worker? 

These are a few of the “rasp- 
berry barbs”- which have been 
irritating me, and they need an- 
swering ... I know our most 
important job is how to bring 
socialism to America, but we can 
work better if the irritating barb 
(the Stalin question) is removed 
and the wound cauterized. We 
can take it. Give us the works. 

O. S. CUMMENS. 
* 


~ 


Looking for 
Scapegoats 

, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Editor, The Worker: 

I would. like to comment on 
an aspect of “the cult of person- 
ality” which I think many of us 
have overlooked in all the dis- 
cussions of the 20th Congress, 
an aspect that I will call “scape- 


_ complexity of class) force. 


erate Particularly I would 
ike to direct my remarks against 


the phrase epee ted by the 
Baie gang and their accom- 


plices,” which finds much: cur- 

these days, not only in 
the rank and file of our move- 
ment, but in the writings. of our 
leaders as well. 

This scapegoatism is not a 
new phenomenon. It was an 
important factor I think in all 
the frameups whose victims are 
now being rehabilitated. An- 
other characteristic of this scape- 
goatism is the necessity to make 
every fallen idol a traitor from 
the year one—thus Rajk was not 
only an agent of Tito and the 
U.S., but had: been one since 
at least 1936, and earlier. 

Many of us have really miss- 
ed a main point of the 20th Con- 


_ gress—the attack against dogma- 
tism., Let us stop) thinking in 
| oversimplified 
and wrong, and consider events 


terms of right 


in terms of the movement and 
We 
have discarded our demi-gods. 
Let us also discard our devils. 


SPRINGFIELD WORKER. 
‘| . 
The Case for 
Majority Rule | 
ABERDEEN, Md. 
Editor, The Worker: 


For years Comunists have 
cited Lenin’s phrases about a 


and democratic centralism. This 
leads me to ask myself, in what 


way democratic centralism dil- | 


fers or should differ! from the ta- 
miliar American principle of ma- 
jority rule. 

Majority rule is very clearly 
defined in the mitds/of our work- 
ers, farmers, Negro people and 
women, the American masses. 
What does it mean to them when 


applied to a people's organiza- 


tion? 


Majority rule means that once | 


my organization hus agreed by 
democratic discussion on its basic 


We may hesitate to say that 
democratic centralism is the 
same thing as majority rule be- 
cause we have seen so many or- 

anizations where majority rule 
a been fraudulently convert- 
ed into minority rule. But this 
does not affect the validity of 
majority as a principle. 
. E. P. 
* 


Editor, The Worker: | 
Perhaps we had better sto 
stretching our necks sqwandle 
the USSR, cease speculating, as 
Marxists certainly should not do, 
and instead think of what has 
happened in terms of the Amer- 
ican revolution . ... as has al- 
ready been the case with Alan 
Max and others. Perhaps then 
there would be less confusion, 

and more clarity. 

Let us assume, since the 
question of civil liberties is so 
much involved, that the latter 
davs of Stalin corresponded 
roughly with those of John 
Adams, when the Alien and 
Sedition laws were in full force. 
Let us further assume that Stalin 
is a sort of Alexander Hamilton, 
the instigator and author of 
those laws ‘and that Khrushchev 
and friends are the party of 
Jefferson. 

Well, what would have hap- 
pened here, had Jefferson not 
succeeded, and had the afore- 
said laws not been revoked, and 
those imprisoned by it not been 


| released? No use answering that 


one. 

The main thing is that under 
Stalin, Khrushchev & Co... . 
our Communist counterparts of 
oo even thought they 
new they were faced with a 
clear usurpation of 


: f geve on 
_ the part of Stalin, did not have 
either the means or the power 


party of a new type, discipline | to unseat him until he was 


thoroughly dead. And. even 


_ then, such was his prestige and 


his living machinery, they had 
to proceed with caution. 

We keep asking why? What 
were they doing? Why? To put 
it frankly, because heads would 
have rolled, and no man,* not 


_ even Khsushcheyv, not even Jef- 


ferson if he were alive, likes to 


| lose his head, especially when, 


principles and aims, and once it | 
has established its qualifications | 
for membership, I must abide by | 
these principles and qualifica- | 


tions, and make some contribu- 


tion toward accomplishing these | 


aims or forfeit my right to mem- | | 
of power on the part of indivi- 


bership. 

It also means that I should 
conscientiously and) continually 
express my opinion) as to how 
best to further my organization’s 
aims. ie 

If a treasurer refuses to pay 
a bill that has been ordered paid, 


unless he can persuade a ma- 
jority that he was right after all. 


Majority rule does| not require | 


that he should keep quiet when 
he feels that a serjous mistake 


is being made, but it does mean | 
that he must either pay the bill | 


under protest, be convinced of 
his own error, win this yoint in 


aside. 

Suppose a union member vio- 
Jates the basic principles of trade 
unionism by scabbing. Does any- 
one think this person should be 
allowed to retain his! union mem- 
bership? Disagreement with the 
timing or strategy of the strike 
is no excuse. Or suppose a trade 
union leader sells out. Does any- 
one think he should be kept as 
a union leader? Only the employ- 
ers and his own personal ma- 
chine. And what do we recom- 
mend as the surest means of pre- 
venting sell-outs? A _ constant, 
vigilant fight for majority rule 
within the union. Free discus- 
sion in any place where the em- 
ployers ears do not reach, the 
greater possible attendance and 
participation at meetings, and 
Strict adherence to ‘union rules 
of order, 


' can be successfu 


| 


by saving it, he can also do 
something in the way of sée- 


ing to it that such usurpation 


duals or cliques will never occur 
agin, 

So the main question before 
us is still that momentous. one 
of inter-party democracy .. . 


| how it can best be safeguarded 

.. . how our proletarian lives 
| , _ and happiness can best. be guar- 
he will be replaced promptly, 


anuteed against the = encroach- 
ment or usurpation of rugged 


| proletarian jndiyidualists. 


—A.W. 
* 
Critical Attitude 
Is Important 
NEWARK, NJJ. 


open discussion promptly, or step | Dear Editor: 


Lenin wrote in “What is to be 
done”... “the Social Democratic 
movement is essentially an inter- 
national movement. This does 


| not mean merely that we must. 


combat national chauvinism. It 
means also that a movement that 
is starting in a young country 
only on the 
condition that it assimilates the 
experience of other countries. 
In order to assimilate this experi- 
ence, it is not sufficient merely 
to be aquainted with it, or sim- 
ply to transcribe the latest res- 
olutions. 
required towards this experience, 
an 
dependent tests.” 
he conclusion I draw is that 
our movement, a long time ago, 
in its early stages began the 
process of assimilating the ex- 
periepce - of ithe: dnteenational 
working class streggle and es- 


A critical attitude is. 


ability to subject it to in- - 


| 


o 


must be done with a critical at- 
titude” and by “subjecting (such 
experience) to ind nt tests” 
on itions. tradi- 
tions and national historical back- 
ground of our country. 
This failing of our party in 
years gone by has so encrusted 


work that it became a style, a 
method of thinking and working 
to such an extent that it ex- 
— itself in every thing we 
How often in the past have we 
in districts, sections and 
branches taken a national res- 
olution, or a Convention deci- 
sion, and without spending the 
major time digesting them, with 
the aim of trying to apply them 
to the concrete situation exist- 
ing in the district, section or 
branch, we attempted to foist 
and superimpose such resolutions 
upon membership and those 
in friendly working relations 
with us in a manner which was 
impossible to carry out. — 


_ In the process the cadre be- 
came sterile in thought, and the 
membership was left with “take 
it or leave it” this is national . 
policy. I believe this is one of 
the new problems facing the 
C.P.. We need a process of re- 
education of personnel, not 
limited to those on the top. 

J. BRANDT. | 
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Inspired By 


May Day Story 
DETROIT. 


Dear Editor: © 
It is not often that I can sit 


itself in our thinking and daily | 


down and write a letter. Many of | 


us find it easier to put it off for 
another time. But after reading. 


in this weekena’s paper, I felt so 
moved that I had to sit down and 
write impromptu. 


Joe North’s “Assignment U. S. A.” 


Mr. North's beautifully descrip- 
tive words make one feel alive: 
again, and renews one’s strength | 
of ideals. The whole weekend edi-| 
tion is very well written, and here | 
in Detroit we are going to try to| 
sell all our copies out. With a little 
effort this should not be too hard. 


Being a native New Yorker, J 
sorely miss the exciting and glori- | 
ous May Day parades from which | 
a most unfied strength emanates. | 


... I hope the good flow of letters | 


ing in the slick women’s maga- 
zines, npwspaper, radio and TV. 

My mother wasn’t high- 
advertised into deserting Sor aad tradi- 
tional values (some going back to 
Rousseau, and to the French-Amer- 
icans of New Orleans) in favor of 
those- of the market-place. She 
found time, maybe at the expense 
of housework—who_ cares—to play 
the piano occasionally and cultivate 
and encourage the arts in the 
home, even write a little book and 
such poems as she could. 

If she had any time “off” she 
taught classes once a week in a 
line that was her hobby, wrote let- 
ters on peace and social-significant 


subject to newspapers, t 

igo mation peti webs 

offices a cola- : 
behalf of 


and mental hospitals in 
friends and relatives, worked pro- 


digiously in helping the sick and 
other needy. 

She was on old-age pension her 
last five years, but because she 
had never worked outside the home 
it was inadequate; and constant 
worry and harassment from county 
welfare offices made the end of 
her life harder. But her courage 
and fighting optimism and “Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan crusading” 
won her hosts of warm friends and 
the devotion of her children. 

While I'm on the subject of 
“the eternal feminine” and have 
mentioned Russia—the “delegation 
of Russian farm experts to Iowa 


‘were reportedly most intrigued at 


our individual household gadgets 
and the “efficiency” of the Amer- 
ican home and modernized farm 
home. | 

I'm sure Russian women, even 
if they acquire our gadgets even- 
tually, will, because of their po- 
litical philosophy and socialist sys- 
tem, not make a Moloch of bour- 
geois-type housewifery as some ‘of 
their American sisters have done. 
If, as you say, Elizabeth Lawson, 
American women’s working hours 
are longer because of our gadgets, 
then we should indeef do some- 
thing about this paradox. We 


should change our philosophy of 


life. 
Margaret. 


— 


keep caming in. It’s a pleasure to. 
read many of them. 
I L. 


* 


Ads Press 
Gadget-Living 
Dear ‘Editor: 


Without waiting for. the second 
and third installment of -your ex-| 
cellent series “Occupation: House-| 
wife,” I want to tell vou about: 
my mother. She passed on this! 
year at the age of 70. All her 
life, unfortunately, she put in al-' 
most the 100-hour week you men-| 
tion, but in raising six children, | 


- 


CAMP 
KINDERLAND 


(Sylvan’ Lake) 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


Girls and Boys, Ages 6 to 16 
2, 4, 6, 8 week periods avai 
MODERATE RATES 


Full program of land and water 
sports, arts, crafts, singing, 
dancing and dramatics 
children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish culture 
with interracial living 


N. Y. Office: 1 Union Square W. 
New York City 3 AL 5-6283 


A 


slaving for us night and day, some-' 
times in ways that were unneces-| 
sary. | 
However, she never had the 
“gadget-bug” you so rightly say’ 
plagues the modern housewife. The| 
tasks (like laundering and home- 
ne that you said eat to, 
leave the home around the begin-| 
ning of the century” she was glad’ 
to see go. She always sent the) 
clothes to the lawndry and never 
did much baking or any home- 
canning, even to save money. 

But your article failed to state 
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WINGDALE ON 


THE LAKE 


NOW OPEN 
(FORMERLY CAMP UNITY) 
Rates till June 21st 
$40 weekly $7 daily weekends 
No service charge 
Delicious food, games, sports, fishing, 
tennis, boating, TV 
Steamheated rooms 
Roem 605, 202 West 40 St. CH 4-0723 


— | 
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IDEAL FAMILY RESORT. Private lake, 


swimming, boating fishing, sports, chil- 
dren's counselor. Open June 15th. Adults 
$42: Children $20-$2. PINE LAKE 
LODGE, Kenoza Lake, N. Y. Call Maenya 
Hamburger. Phone: BE 2-4754. 


ee 


CAMP LAKELAND _ 


On Beautiful SYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York City 
© Comfortable and restful Accommodations — 
© Stimulating and Tasty Food | | 
© Stimulating and Exciting Cultural Programs 

(in Yéddish and English) 
Sports and Swimming .. . 
Moderate rates—Special Family Plan © Day Camp 


Opening June 29th 
Call AL 56283 or | 
write 1: Union Squire W., New York City 3 ** 
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TEMPTING DESSERTS — 


By JO LYNNE , 


By Federated Press 


PIE ranks as one of the top 
favorites among American des- 
serts but many cooks either don't 
have time to make pies often or 
rule them out as too rich or fat- 
tening for some members of the 
family. 

But a wealth of ideas for 
tempting easy desserts is to be 
found in various pie fillings, par- 
ticularly those that use gelatin 
or milk and eggs. Some_may be 
chilled in’ the mixing bow] and 
served directly; others may be 
attractively served in individual 
dessert dishes and topped with 
whipped cream, cherries or nuts. 
‘No one will miss the crust 
*when the following desserts are 
served. Two of them need no 
cooking at all and the third only 
A minimum time at the stove. 
They are ideal warm weather 
desserts. 

CHOCOLATE CHIFFON 

1 envelope plain gelatin; ™% 
cup boiling water; 3 beaten egg 
yolks; 1 tsp. vanilla; % cup cold 
water; 12 cup sugar; 2 oz. choco- 
Jate, melted; 3 egg whites; stiffly 
beaten. 

Sprinkle cold water over gela- 
tin and let it stand a few min- 
utes. Then dissolve in boiling 
water. Combine sugar and egg 
yolks, stir in chocolate. Combine 
with gelatin mixture, adding 
vanilla. Fold in stiffly beaten 
exg whites. 

Turn into mold which has 
been rinsed with cold water and 
chill until firm. Unmold = onto 
serving plate or serve in sherbet 
glasses, with or without whipped 


SHERRY CHARLOTTE 

1 package lemon gelatin; % 
cup sherry wine; split lady- 
fingers (about 12); 112 cups hot 
water; 1 cup heavy cream. 

Dissolve geltain in hot water 
and stir until dissolved. Cool 
and stir in wine. Chill until mix- 
ture is thickened) slightly and 
stir in cream, whiipped. 

Line 6 sherbet Renlun with 
split ladyfingers and fill with 

elatin mixture. Chill until firm. 

EMON CHIFFON 

] scones OF gr 1g gelatin; 4 
eggs separated; ‘2 cup sugar; 
1 bo. ated lemon grind; 1/3 
cup cold water; | % tsp. salt; 
Y% cup lemon juice. 

Sprinkle cold water over gela- 
tin and let stand a few minutes, 
then-dissolve over hot water. 
Beat egg whites until stiff, with 
% tsp. salt and beat in % cup 
of the sugar, ] tbs. ab a time. 
Combine egg volks with remain- 
ing % cup sugar; lemon juice 
and rind. Stir in dissolved gelatin 
and blend thoroughly. Fold into 


egg whites. 
; mold 


Yurn into : 
been rinsed with! cold 
firm and serve as 


Chill until 
desired, with or without whip- 
ped cream topping. 

WASHING GIRDLES 

The real enemies of vour 
girdle are: washing in hot water, 
prolonged washing action, and 
drving in direct heat. 

To wash vour girdle properly, 
use rich suds of éither soap or 
detergent. Hand-wash, squeez- 
ing suds through ssaterial and 
spot washing soiled areas with 
soft brush. Rinse twice and roll 
in bath towel to reinove mois- 
ture, 

Dry away from) direct heat. 


which has 
water. 
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What Can Be Done About 


The Burden of 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 


THIS IS THE LAST in a series of articles oj 
cited the fact that the working week of Americ 
for the average city housewife is a 


solution—not original with me 
—of mechanized social services 
to take the place of individual 
housework. In this article I 
shall discuss progress in the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies, and suggest a 
program for the United States. 

Not long ago, I received from 
the German Democratic People’s 
Republic a bundle of letters, 
newspaper clippings and maga- 
zine articles dealing with the 
status of women in East Ger- 
many, and especially with the 
need for “transferring the eco- 
nomic and educational functions 
of the separate household to so- 
ciety’ (Lenin). 

In East Germany, there are 
attached to factories, offices, and 
other places of employment—in 
fact, on the very premises—res- 
taurants, shops, laundries, tailor- 
ing and mending, and shoe re- 
pair establishments. Te | these 


places a woman employe-—or a. 


man, for that matter—brings the 
laundry, the mending, the cloth- 
ing for alteration. 

Shopping, that time-consum- 
ing misery in the capitalist world, 
is simplified by the “ordering 
system ; vou hand in your order 
before reporting for work, vou 
collect it ready-packed when you 
Jeave. In some factories, mobile 
shops and sales-wagons bring to 
the workers at the bench, the 
goods they have ordered. A net- 
work of cooperative restaurants 


serves an individual or a group,, 


and makes it possible for the 
family to enjoy meals together 


_ without the np ee of the shop- 
e 


ping-queue, the individual stove 
and pot and cish-pan. 
But who looks after the chil- 


— — ar ee 


or plain cream. 
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HERE’S HEALTH 


. Fatalism and Fear 
AS Are Cancer's Allies 


8238 


. 14%-24% 
SUN DUET FOR HALF SIZES 


Federated Press Pattern 


A lovely bare-arm creation for 
the slightly shorter woman, with 
bolero for cover-up. Pattern 
No. 8328 comes in sizes 14%, 
1644, 184, 20%, 24%. Send 35 
cents in coin, your name, ad- 
dress, — number and size 
to Federated Press, 1150 Ave, 
of the Americas, New York 36, 
N.Y. The latest issue of our pat- 
tern magazine contains dozens 
more smart, easy to sew styles 
for all ages. Send 25 cents for 
our copy of the spring-summer 
956 issue, | 


“FEAR and fatalism are 
cancers allies.” 

These are the words 
which opened a recent ar- 
ticle by three physicians on 
the need for early cancer de- 
tection in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 
The article not only stressed the 
need for measures which would 
make possible such early detec- 
tion, but presents statistical evi- 
dence that such detection can 
and does save thousands of lives, 
that in fact, “early ‘diagnosis and 
prompt, effective treatment. . . 
constitute our only means of 
combatting this disease.” 

The doctor-writers make clear 
that at best the cancer outlook 


. is a grim one. They say: “It must 


be granted that progress in the 
control of cancer has been slow, 
laborious and without color; the 
story of cancer is not a happy 
one. Originally it was grim and 
fraught with terror. Until recent 
years, reference to cancer was 
taboo, and the use of the word 
itself was vulgar — it connoted 
shame and stigma. This has not 
been entirely erased from the 


public mind, and until it is there’ 


willbe those who seek the dark- 
ness rather than the light in the 
field of cancer.” 

By. “those who seek the dark- 
ness. the doctors; mean people 
who allow dread| of cancer to 
keep them out of doctors’ offices 
when they fear the possible pres- 
ance of the. disease, as well as 


those who take the attitude that 
nothing can be done about can- 
cer. 

The fact is that fully half of 
all cancer can be detected by 
ordinary physical exams con- 
ducted by the family physician. 
These cases include breast can- 
cer (21.7 percent of all* cancer 
in women); skin cancers (15.4 
percent of all cancers in men 
and 10.7 in women); uterine can- 
cers (18.9 percent in women); 
prostate cancers (9.5 percent in 
men); rectal cancers. (6.5 per- 
cent in men and 4.5 percent in 
women); and mouth and throat 
caricers (6.6 percent in men and 
3.1 percent in women). 

Of course, other cancers can 
also be detected early in the 
game ,although they usually re- 
quire specialists’ examinations to 
confirm suspicions hela by the 
family physician. 

There can be no doubt that 
the man or woman who notices 
a polyp, an unexplained skin 
lesion or wound, a lump in the 
breast or a persistent internal 
pain shouldn't hesitate in seek- 
ing medical diagnosis. Much 
more often- than not, this diag- 
nosis will serve to free the mind 
from the horrible fear of cancer, 
but even more important it may 
very well serve to uncover a 
cancer at a stage when it is 
curable, which usually means be- 
fore metastasis has occurred. 
Metastasis is the medical term 
for the spreading of cancer 
through the blood or lymph sys- 


| (Continued on Page 14) 


Housework? 


1 housework. In my first article, I 
an housewives is getting longer, and 
lready 100 hours. In my second, 


I argued for the 


— — 


dren? Places of employment 
have their own creches for in- 
fants, day schools for older chil- 
dren. Women working in agri- 
culture patronize the “harvest 
nurseries. As fast as possible, 
these facilities are going over to 
a 24-hour basis, so that no par- 
ent need miss an evening of po- 
litical activity, night school, or 
recreation, because there’s no 
one to stay with the children. 

Nor are these facilities for fac- 
tory workers only. Office work- 
ers, doctors, nurses, writers, 
teachers, scientists, engineers— 
every woman who has turned 
from housekeeping to social pro- 
duction—may share in the com- 
mercial services of the institu- 


tion which employs her. 
+ 


AND WHAT about the work- 
ers who have taken over the 
tasks formerly done by the indi- 
vidual housewife—the. workers in 
laundries, restaurants, creches, 
and so on? Their hours are Jimit- 
ed by law; their pay is according 
to skill; trade unions supervise 
their working conditions; . and 
they themselves have the adyant- 
age of the commercial services 
afforded to all workers. 

A restaurant cook on a strict- 
ly Jimited working day, perform- 
ing with the best equipment, in 
the company of others, partici- 
pating in trade union and politi- 
cal activity, is a different person 
from the isolated housewife at: 
her kitchen stove. . 

Of vast importance to the 
workers in the commercial ser- 
vices is the fact that their work 
is mechanized, utilizing the prin- 
ciple of division of labor which 
is the essence of the labor-sav- 
ing device, a principle which no 
gadget destined for the individ- 
ual housewife can use. 

The whole atmosphere of this 
new socialist country encourag- 
es women to make the most of 
commercial services, to burden 
themselves as little as possible 
with cooking, shopping, dish- 
washing, sewing, mending. 

In capitalist countries a wo- 
man who utilizes commercial ser- 
vices is scolded by many as un- 
womanly, and every effort is 
made to push her toward domes- 
tic chores. Read, for evidence, 
the fiction in any of the well- 
known women’s magazines. .— 

* 


OF COURSE it’s not all beer 
and skittles in East Germany. 
The Republic is young; full com- 
mercial services can’t be built in 


~ 


a day; remnants of the old ideol- 
ogy persist. And because the So- 
cialist Unity Party knows this, it 
has encouraged the formation of 
women’s committees in each es- 
tablishment to hear complaints, 
and push ahead the program of 
commercial services. 

In Czechoslovakia people in 
the newly built apartment houses 
seldom prepare a meal except 
breakfast, and often do.not pre- 
pare that. The women prefer to 
continue with their work and to 
advance in it. From other Peo- 
ple’s Democracies, we have simi- 
lar reports. 

Short of socialism, can any- 
thing be done to cut the burden 
of housework? 

If you are old enough to _re- 
member World War II, then vou 
yourself lived through an era 
in which many factories in the 
United States provided services 
for women very similar to those 
in the Soviet Union or the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies today. 

In the Kaiser Shipyards and 
many of the larger auto plants, 
for example, there were low-cost 
cafeterias and restaurants, where 
the entire family could eat, and 
not only the one or two who were 
working. Some plants had a 
“carry-home” _ arrangement for 
hot meals. In certain factories 
commercial laundries were open- — 
ed; a member of the family 
could bring in the entire family 
wash, drop it at the laurdry, 
and pick it up completely finish- 
ed later in the week. 

Some plants set up a shop- 
ping service; a woman coming 
to work gave her list to the fac- 
tory store and picked up the 
package at the end of the day. 
Costs were lower than in any 
commercial establishment and 
there was no charge for ser- 
vices. Factories even had special 
mg where clothing and 
shoe repairs were put on a low- 
cost commercial basis. Women 
who worked in these plants got 
rid of an enormous part af the 
housework, and in spite of the 
strains of war they actually had 
more leisure and more time to 
spend with their families, as well 
as time for study and recrea- 
tion. 

Other means to the same end 
include a vast public housing 

ogram for low-income fam- 

ies, providing adequate apart- 
ments, and providing elso play- - 
prousd space and nurseries and 
indergartens and child-care c¢en- 

‘(Continued on Page 14) © 
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SO WHO'S 


‘OVERRATED? 


by lester rodney 


Different Uniform 


The gray uniform had “Chicago” across the chest, but it un- 


practice 


Don Newcombe was call- 
ed “overrated” by an anony- 
mous writer in a national 
magazine last week, but 
where would the champion 
Brooklyn Dodgers be with- 
out him? Last year's 20- 


Another Four Minute Aussie! — 


doubtedly was Larry Doby saying hello behind the battin , 
cage at Yankee Stadium. Funny things, trades. Here was the Ameri- 
can League's first Negro player, signed with Cleveland in 1947, 
the cleanup power and centerfielding gem in the Indians’ lone two 
modern pennants, the league's Allstar centertielder, Doby of the 
Cleveland Indians. Now suddenly—Chicago White Sox. 

You asked him if he was used to the new uniform yet. . 

The 31-year-old Paterson, N. J., athlete smiled a small smile. 
“Just as long as the paycheck comes around on time, it makes no dif- 


+ , 
ference what the uniform says.’ 


game winner, in stopping 
the Cubs 6-0 with a three- 
hitter Tuesday at Chicago, 
once more put the brakes to 
a Dodger skid. In fact, up 
through that game, the only 
three victories by the slump- 


But, you asked, did he feel that way about things before this 
trade, or did it come as something of a shock after over eight years 
with the same ball club? | 

“You know I've had differences with the Cleveland front office 
on money the last few seasons,” Doby said. “There's been rumors 
about me being trade in the papers. Alright, they say rumofs are Just 
rumors, but when thevre in the sports pages so often they have to 


come from somewhere, don't thev?” 
® 


HE DIDN'T sound what you would call bitter about the deal, 


butoas to sentiment... 

“The only thing I miss is the fellows, and that's the fact,” he 
said. “You plav ball with fellows, they're nice guys, you miss them. 
But that’s all.” | 

What, vou asked, did he think of his new club and its chances, 
and vou added kiddingly that you knew he was supposed to say 
good things about itt... ; 

“No,” he said seriously, “I always base my baseball opinion on 
facts. [ don’t try to kid myself, I think this club) has good possibil? 
tics. Some of us have to start hitting, myself most of-alJl, but I think 
we will. When we settle down with good weather... its been 
brutal, and we've been travelling.” 


What did he think of this 21-vear-old rookie shortstop Luis | 


Aparicio, 


“Good,” he nodded. “Real quick hands and actions. I like him.” 

But some question about his hitting, you noted. 

Doby shrugged. “You can't say hes not going to hit after just 
10 games, and that under rookie pressure. I don’t know that he will, 
but vou can't say he won't either.” 


YOU CHATTED with Doby about his Jersey buddy, Monte 


Irvin, mentioning that a Jersey writer who had covered 


schoolboy athlete and Negro League player had said to \you: “He | 
eatest of the players to come out of the Negro 


would have been the 


im as a 


leagues, one of the all-time greats of baseball, but he came up too 


late, and then that busted ankle. . 


Doby nodded agreement. “Monte was the best,” he said. 

A bit odd,’ you noted, that he and Irvin now find themselves 
in the same city, Chicago, Monte being on the Cubs. 

“And, added Doby, “I’m back where I started.” 


Where you started? 


“Yep, Comiskey Park in Chicago, my first time in a big league | 


uniform. I struck out three times and beat out an infield hit... 


how I ever hit the ball to beat out that hit I'll never know... . 


eo 


It was almost game time, and the veteran centerfielder said so 
long and headed for the Chicago bench. 
\ g 


Young Man From Maracaibo 
THE NEW CHICAGO shortstop came ouf of the 


ane 
aroun 
is the verv first time he had ever 
laid eyes on Yankee Stadium. 
Very nice field. 

The voung Venezuelan played 
for Memphis in the Southem 
Association last year, where he 
was rated the finest defensive 
wissen in the circuit. No power- 
1ouse at the plate, neither was 
he a big out, managing a re- 
spectable .273 average with 202 
total bases on 154 hits, includ- 
ing a half dozen homers and 51 
runs batted in. 
heady on the bases, he stole no 
less than 45 sacks. 

He is trom Maracaibo, where- 
as his shortstop predecessor on 
the Sox, Carresquel, hails from 
Carcas. You mentioned tat Roy 
Campanella had called Mara- 
caibo the hottest place he ever 
plaved ball. 

“It's quite hot there,” said 
Aparicio, “That's a fact. It’s an 
oil city, on the water, lower than 
Caracas.” 

Did he ever see Campanella 
play ball there? 

He acted as if it wer a fool- 
ish question, as if any young 
Venezuelan interested in baseball 
would not have seen all the 
Stars from North America! 

“I saw him,” he said, and 
added matter-of-factly, “My 
father played with Campanella 
on the same team.” 

His father was a_ shortstop 
too. 
| As to hitting big league pitch- 
ng— 

“We'll see,” said Aparicio, and 
you could not call his tone un- 
confident. 


% 


Very fast and . 


cage and chatted briefly. Aparicio is 548 or 9, 
155 pound, was 22 last year. Yes, he told you, this 


At least he certainly didn't | 


act afraid at the bat ‘his first 
time in Yankee Stadium, batting 


against the man who is probably | " 
the league's best pitcher, Whitey | 


Ford, and lining an outside pitch 
to right for a single. 
He also came up with a true 


fielding gem, a backhand stab of 
a hot shot far to his right and 


a quick, accurate throw to get | 


the runner at Ist. The sure agil- 
ity of the play brought to mind 
the early Phil Rizzuto, 


“If he hits .250,” a Chicago 
writer said, “We have really got 


something.” 
. 


Yanks Surer 


Than Dodgers? 


BUT THE YANKS look awful 
good, folks. There’s a new qual- 
ity about Mickey Mantle, who 
isnt whiffing on those bad 
pines any more, and barring 
eg injuries could emerge. as 
the player in this game. Berra, 
at 31, is hitting as never. before 
in the spring. El Howard is a 
solid socking threat who would 
be batting cleanup on any num- 
ber of teams, McDougald is 
playing shortstop as. to the man- 
ner born. . . this team,.we think, 
has too much. But let’s see what 
mprens when they hit the the 
roid in the West for the first 
time before saying “runaway.” 

As to the National League, do 
we need a “revaluation” of the 
Dodgers? Season’s young, But 
it looks suspiciously like a five 


ridden Brooks in 10 games 

were accounted for by 

Newk, who had won four. 

This pitcher is a bulwark. 

I would call that magazine 
writer strictly overrated. 

AL 


team race. We rule out the 
Phils, Cubs and Pirates as con- 
tenders, and nobody else. Most 
definitely, those classy Milwau- 
kee Braves, TNT loaded Cincy 
Reds, upturning Cards and not 
to be ignored Giants must be 
considered contenders... at this 
Suge. 


oe LT — 


Your Money 


(Continued from Page 2) 


| profits, and has less government 
influence than the Standard Oil 
| companies taken together. 

All these giants separately plan 
and separately drive workers and 
salesmen, and influence govern- 
ment, towards the “highest at- 
tainable return.” And the com- 
bined NATIONAL effect will be 
a disastrous economic cricis. The 
owners know it, but canriot stop 
it. Their only substantial cure 
through centralized government- 
al action is worse than the di- 
sease—it is more armaments and 
war dangers. 


® 


WHIAT to do about these con- 
| sequences of monopoly? The re- 
port states: 

“The ineffectiveness of the 
anti-trust laws and enforcement 
is evidenced by the fact that al- 
though General Motors and 

GMAC were found guilty of vio- 
| lation of the anti-trist laws in 
1959, nothing was done... 
to deprive General Motors of 
this competitive advantage.” 


The report suggests, tentative- 
lv, certain  palliatives—forcing 
“MI to dispose of the finance 
company, faved small com- 
panies in arms contracts, pre- 
venting new mergers, easing deal- 
| ers terms. 

Some of the standard pro- 
posals of Congressional anti- 
trusters are worthy of- broader 
Support. But their basic futility, 
of which the sponsors appear to 
be conscious, results from the fact 
that the clock- cannot be turned 
back. GM can never again be 
run for the profit of the hun- 
dreds of small capitalists who 
once made up its constituent 
parts, instead of for the profit of 
duPont. 


welfare only under the larger 
integration of public ownership 
and planned operation of all 
basic industry and finance—i. e. 
under socialism. 


Today the labor movement 
needs most urgently an interim 
program which will REALLY 
clip the wings of giant industry 
and finance, which will REALLY 
give a voice in the affairs of 
GM _ to its underlying creators— 
the engineers and inventors, the 
designers and statisticians, and 


above all to the hundreds of 

thousands of production workers 

whose sweat and skill produce 

$20,000 of product and $4,000 
of profit per man per yeédr. 


Rs Re cE LEE sce. | Preemie  . tees. 
ALL EYES were on.Australia’s great John Landy ‘in the Los - 
Angeles Coliseum, but a virtual wknown named Jim Bailey nosed 
him out before 40,000 fans. Also an Australian, Bailey is curréntly 
a student at the University of Oregon. Both runners broke the 4 
minute mile, but Landy’s world record of 3.58 held up as Bailey 
came home in 3.58.6. Needless to say, Mr. Bailey earned himself 


It can be run for the public 


bourne. 


a spot on the Australian Olympic team come November in Mel- 


& 


(Continued from Page 5) 
compelling the Administration 


approve that measure. 

These partial victories show that) 
advances can be achieved at this, 
session. They suggest that exam- 


obby, the Civil Rights Mobiliza- 
tion, and the United Automobile 
Workers 7th Educational Confer- 
ence, could well be followed by 


‘others. 
— 


TREMENDOUS pressure is 
necessary at once for passage of the 
civil rights bill, now favored by) 
bipartisan sponsorship, in the 
House. Pressure should be exert-| 
ed on the House Rules Committee 
to guarantee that the bill shall 


| 
i 


come to the House floor without 
delay. | : 

If, in defiance of the people's 
‘will, the bill is pigeonholed by the 
Dixiecrat-GOP clique which dom- 


the House should be urged to sign 
a discharge petition. In the Sen- 
ate, tremendous pressure is need- 
ed to loosen Eastland’s strangle- 
hold on all civil rights legislation 
now before the Senate Judiciary 
committee. 

Republican and Northern Demo- 
cratic votes within that committee 
are sufficient to defeat Eastland’s 
plot, and the bills will indeed go to 
the Senate floor if the Senate 
leadership, GOP and Democratic, 
mobilize their forces for a show- 
down. The same determination on 
their part could prevent a fili- 
buster and the people should ac-' 
cept no excuses for the defeat of 
these measures by this dvice. 

Similarly, labor and the -Negro 
people’s movement should support 
the demand of the working ftarm- 
ers for legislation at the current 
session to provide relief. 

* 


SHARP REDUCTION in fed- 
eral income taxes paid by working- 
class families earning fess than 
$6,000 a year is vitally important. 
Trade unions should speak out im- 
mediately ae that exemp- 
tions for each individual and each 
dependent, now $600, should be 
raised to $1,000. 

Such a reduction could be made 
easily without impairing any gov- 


“annual ‘outlay ‘for arms were’ re- road. 


ernmental services if the enormous} 


CP STATEMENT 


|duced, even by ten percent, as 
to' recommended by Sen. Ketauver. 


sponsor an important measure and_ 
the House Judiciary Committee to, 


fies of the massive building trades} 


inates that committee, members of; peop! 


The steadily relaxing world ten- 
sions since Geneva make an even 
larger cut practicable and desir- 
able. 

The school construction bill 
providing federal funds to build 
the badly needed schools is gather- 
ing dust in a pigeonhole of the 
House Rules Committee, a victim 
of the plot between Chairman 
Howard Smith of Virginia and 
Rep. Leo Allen of Illinois. 

This bill should be enacted 
without delay and should be 
strengthened by an amendment 
such as has been offered by Rep. 
Adam = Powell (D-NY) 
which would guarantee that its 
terms are carried out in keeping 
with the Supreme Court's enuncia- 
tion of the law and the Constitu- 
tion. 

THESE MEASURES aare only 
a part of the legislative program 
demanded by labor and the Negro 
e’s movement. But they are 
the MINIMUM necessary for the 
solution of the immediate prob- 
lems of the people. They are 
moreover, completely realistic and 
can be obtained if the forces of 
the people are mobilized. 

Finally, the drive for these 
measures Is necessary to guaran- 
tee that the election campaign of 
1956 shall be fought out on issues 
vital to the people. In this way 
all candidates and parties will be 
under pressure to take a clearcut 
stand and the final voting can be 
made a mandate for improvement. 
Such a drive during the comin 
weeks will help labor build rea 
ward and precinct support for the 
candidates it endorses and help 
make possible the defeat of the 
GOP-Dixiecrat-Big Business crowd 
in November. 


MERGER 


(Continued from Page 4) 
ploring” the possibility of a mer- 
er. No details are given except 

e names of the top officials of 
both that met. 

This is a departure from a 
seven-year record of very costly 
and bitter warfare betwen the two 
unions. Despite the numerous 


raids, Mine-Mill retains bargaining 


ight for the “Big Four” in copper. 
USA now seeks the peaceful 


. fe. ; > LL | »* t 7 Jay *. 


Air Crew making final preparations for H-Bomb test. 
right, Major David B. Critchlow, Sacramento, Calif., the com- | 


Left to 


mander; Maj. Charles E. Smith, Pittsburgh, Kan.; Maj. Dwight E. 
Durner, Charlotte, Mich., navigator-bombardier; Maj. Floyd Amund- 
son, Grand Forks, N. D.; Lt. William A. Payne, Plainview, Tex.; 
Sgt. Richard E. Bingham, Pearlsburg, Va., and Col. Paul R. Wignall, 


Port Arthur, Texas, observer. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
a day, and présented himself at 
the Santa Casa where he was 
shown into “a small ordinary 
room. A judge appeared, follow- 
ed by a secretary. 


Suddenly there were docu- 
ménts on the table, the dossier 
the secret police had gathered 
on him through the years, as 
they had on innumerable other 
Spaniards, and a portfolio con- 
tained his drawings. the im- 
mortal Caprichios. In _ these 
works Goya had put on paper 
what he saw of his times, in his 
own, inimitable satiric style, sear- 
ing as flame, and certainly they 
had ‘scorched the powers that 
strove for the old, the status 
quo. 


The judge shuffled among 
his papers and found Goya's ex- 
plauatory comments on the Cap- 
richios which he thrust toward 
the artist. “Are your drawings 


intended to express only what is | 


in this commentary, or other 
things beyond’ that?” the judge 
asked slowly, coldly. So the 
questioning went, impersonal, 
each question intimating infinite- 
Jy more than the bare words ask- 
ed, “each question a trap.” 
o 


SUDDENLY the word went 
around Madrid, and suddenly 
Gova'’s bookseller found himself 


unable to dispose of any further | 


copies of the Caprichios.. “One 
only had to mention Goya's name 
.and there was an awkwardness” 
in the assembly. The artist's 
friends feared that Goya “might 
soon find himself, within a few 
days even, in one of the dung- 
eons... . But peace had come 
to Spain, after her current war, 
and the Grand Inquisitor knew 
that with the end of bloodshed 
his powers were severely re- 
duced. 
* 

THAT Gova did not end his 
days in silence of the dungeon is 
history now, and mankind was 
the gainer for it. That he loved 
his people, and took his stand 
for them, is evident in his mag- 
nificent etchings “The Disasters 
of War,” which described the 
massacres when Napoleon's 
armies invaded Spain and were 
met by the resistance of the peas- 
ants. His drawings of the slaught- 
er of the “Dos de Mayo’—The 
Second of May, 1808-is one of 
the most powerful of all time. 

Sternly faithful to truth, to 
reality, he was obliged, in the 
late evening of life,-at 78, te 
cross the Pyrenees, alone, into 


France, and he lived with the 


a 


In Goya's Traditi 


Corliss Lamont 


i ci. cit; rita ctl ee 


Spanish refugees in Bordeaux 
where he continued to paint. He 


lived until 1828, working virtu- 
ally to his last days when he 


died at the age of 82. | 


It is an old and supremely 
honorable tradition, this of 
Goya's, and many men, in all 
lands, and in ours, have abided 
by it, have withstood defama- 
tion, the rigors of the inquistors 
of their day, begause, loving 


SCAD 


(Continued from Page 1) 


panels. 


‘program activities among families, 
in schools, churches and commun- 
ity organizations. 

Active participation by commnu- 
nity leaders, especially Jabor rep- 
‘resentation, was urged. 
were advanced for overhauling the 
strueture of the Councils to allow 
for increased meetings of Councils 
‘on an area and state-wide basis. 

Five afternoon panel sessions dis- 
cussed problems of employment, 
housing, public accommodations, 
education and youth. 


| A few days following the Coun- 
cil meeting, SCAD reopened | in- 
vestigations of discrimination in 
Ithe hiring of Negro flight person- 


American World Airwavs, Ameri- 
can Air Lines, Trans World Air 
lines and United Airlines. 
isaid eight complaints had been re- 
‘ceived charging that airlines dis- 
criminated in ‘hiring pilots, 
plots, engineers, stewards and stew- 
lardesses. 

| He has ordered a general study 
of hiring practices at eight wn- 
named other. airlines, Abrams 
stated. 

SCAD had ruled last Oct. 13 
that there was “insufficient evi- 
dence” to support the charge of 
Negro veteran Wendell A. Jean- 


pierre, that he had been denied | 


employment as flight steward by 
Pan American because of race. 


News Briefs 
(Continued from Page 4) 


of the Massachusetts bench. Fol- 
lowing the Supreme Court lead 


their people, they loved truth. 


Wins Admission 


in barring such state Jaws, he 
tossed out the cases against Otis 
Archer Hood and Mrs. ~ Mar- 
garet Gilbert’ Charges against 
renowned M.I.T. mathematician 
Dr. Dirk J. Struik are also ex- 
pected to be dropped soon. 
+ 
“FIFTH AMENDMENT’ 


firings should be voided by the 
N. Y. Board of Education, 25 


Into Conada 


DETROIT, May 9.—The Cana-| 


‘dian Minister of Immigration at 
Ottawa today ordered Corliss La- 
mont to Canada. The minister al-| 
‘lowed the appeal bv Lamont, who: 
was taken off a train to Toronto at. 
‘Windsor yesterday) and denied 
“entry. | | 

Yesterday Lamont) had said the! 
“red tape” of appealing would | 
‘take too much time and he woud 
‘go west. | : 
“But Jast night, after the people. 
in Toronto who were sponsoring! 
‘my lectures talked to government 
‘officials and assured) me I -could 
‘win admission, I went back to 
‘Windsor to the Immigration of- 
fice and filed my appeal to Ot- 
tawal” Lamont. said. | | 
| “I contended that! ] Kad never. 
belonged to any organization that. 
‘was trying to subvert democratic | 
/government and the! ones that I: 
did belong to that were sometimes 


‘called subversive I am no longer 
b member of,” Lamont said. 
| Asked if he felt his affiliation 
‘with these “subversive” organiza- 
bee was the reason he was not 
|admitted to Canada, Lamont said, 
“Yes, that’s what they said to me.” 
AN “EFFICIENCY” EXPERT 
has been set loose on the 35,000 
transit workers in New York. 
The Transit Authority appointed 
David M. Palmlund, an indus- 
trial engineer, as production and 
performance consultant. The 
TWU Express points out. that 
“transit workers know what kind 
of recommendations he will come 


leading educators and scientists 
declared in an open letter. They 


urged the bgard to apply the | 
Slochower ruling” | 


high court's 


and re-open the cases of teach- | 


morning sessions and afternoon j 


Suggestions were made for ex- | 
tending SCAD’s educational and 


Proposals | 


nel at four major airlines, Pan; 
Abrams | 


CO- | 


| Salem law against witches, was novel “Andersonville” received the 
quashed by Chief Justice Qua 


lated them. 


'Goodric 


| 


' 


| 


ers who have been dismissed. | 


The federal probes of schools 
and colleges, they said “impair 
academic morale” and “tend to 
deter promising young people 
from entering the profession.” 


‘nation of a district attorney and’ 
‘the conviction of one of his asso- 
‘ciates.” 

| Other journalism awards 


‘chided: 


" | 


RACISTS WON leadership of 
Alabama's. delegation to the 
Democratic national convention, 
when Gov. James E. Folsom 
lost to Rep. Charles McKay, who 
hit Folsom’s criticism of the riot 
against Miss Autherine Lucy. 


: Bartlett, Washington correspondent 
‘of the Chattanooga Times for the Soth, editorial page editor of the 


Corliss Lamont | 


WINDSOR, Ont., Mav 8— 
Canadian immigration officials re- 
fused today to grant entry to Cor- 
liss Iamont, chairman ol tiie Na- 
tional Council for American-So-. 


viet Friendship. They said that La-| 


mont “was unable to comply with 
our existing regulations.” | 

Lamont, who was on his way to 
Toronto to fill three speaking en- 
gagements, was removed from a 
train here and held for questioning 
by acting Immigration Officer | 
Charles McGinty. | 


Lamont said he would return to 
New York and submit the border 
turndown to his lawyers. He hand- | 
2d out 
sched 


up with.” 


Torento First Unitagian Church, 


| Upstate 


_ COUNTY 


ies ‘of a speech he was. 
td give tonight at the| motel 


~ 


| ___ sun wonsan; suray, wat 1h. 188 
| LAWYERS GUILD‘S SUIT 
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WASHINGTON, May 7.—The 
'U. S. Supreme Court threw out | 
today the National Lawye;s Guild’s 

court suit to restrain Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell from 
ordering the Guild to face a hear- 

‘ing by the Subversive Activities } 
|Control Board. 

| “Today's ruling by the Supreme § 

Court means only that the National 

Lawyers Guild must go through 
administrative proceedings before 

the Attorney General before it can 

have recourse to the courts,” it 

‘was declared by Malcolm Sharp, 

Guild president, and Osmond K. 
Fraenkel, vice-president. 

_ “It does not mean that legal and 
constitutional points raised by the 

Guild have been passed upon by 

the Supreme Court. It does not 

mean that the Guild is a sub- 

versive organization, or should be § 

put on a list. 

| “The Guild will contest the pro- 

ceedings before the Attorney Gen- 

eral and will prove that it is an 
‘organization of American lawyers 
‘dedicated to the best interests of|torney General’s attempt to put it 
the American people and the on a list is unwarranted and wun- 
American Bar, and that the At-/ constitutional.” 


i f Philip Fone at 
| Anne Frank - |Senate meat 
Diary Gain ¢ WASHINGTON, May 9.—Philip 
Pulitzer Award 


BROWNELL 


— —_ 


S. Foner, New York author and 
‘publisher, today denied his pub- 
lishing firm, the Citadel Press, 
‘published any books or pamphlets 
“The Diary of Anne Frank” | which some authorities consider to 


made a complete sweep of the be pornographic. | 
nation’s Wy Arete awards yes-'! Robert Morris, counsel for the 
terday by being awarded the 1956 Senate Internal Security subcom- 
Pulitzer Prize for drama. | mittee, said Foner, the Remainder 


, Mackinlay Kantor's Civil War | Book Co. and others weré named 

in‘ a New York indictment against 

Samuel Roth. 

| ange wens . Foner said Roth was not an 

lan fig + eee drama, is employe of Citadel sae = the 
: .1 | Remainder Book Co., which buvs 

'tells of the last days of a Jewish | st 


| ts . jand distributes excess stocks 
family before the Nazis extermin- boy Lublishing Seme. 
: he 


le Foner testified. that 
pry, written by Frances yorris Sorkin are partners 
, already had been voted | both ‘firms. 

the years best play by the New! 


York Critics Circle and had re- DETONE RATE 


ceived the Antoinette Perry award | 
for drama HEARING SET 


The Pulitzer Prize for meritor-| ” 
ious public service in journalism | ALBANY, May 9.—A $15,759,- 


. -¢,|000 rate increase request by the 
went to the Watsonville (Calif) \;~ "© malt od 
Register-Pajoronian, a fohn P. New York Telephone Co. will go 


Scripps newspaper, for “courage- | Pelore hee sean Commis- 
ous exposure of corruption in pub- | S07 cm a a sens 
lic office, which led to the resig-! o¢ the Hearst Newspapers; Kings- 
bury Smith, vice-president and 
general manager of International 

|News Service, and Frank Conniff, 
in- | editorial assistant to Hearst,-for a 

series of exclusive interviews with 
National reporting: Charles L.: leaders of the Soviet Union. 
Editorial writing: ._Louren 


‘award for the best novel of the 
| year. 


and 
in 


The 


- ee 


K. 


“original disclosure” that led to the Des Meines Register and Tribune, 


_Tesignation of Harold E. Talbott | for the editorial inviting a farm 
|as Air Force secretary. 


|delegation from the Soviet Union 
_ International reporting: William to visit Iowa, which led directly to 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief the Russian farm visit to the U. S. 


THE CIRCULATION DRIVE — 


Michigan showed some life, but 


(Continued from Page 1) 
gravated by the inability to 
reach our circulation targets by 
mid-April. Circulation — efforts 
have tapered off, with only 169 
Worker subs and 61 for the 
Daily Worker coming in_ this 


that’s about all. The collapse in 
New York, which came up wiih 
43 Worker subs and 11 for the 
D.W. is especitHy painful. 
Here is how we stand in New 
York and *~New Jersey, as of 


past week. New Jersey and Thursday: 
, THE WORKER 


(Subs) 
Goal Achieved Percent 
300 90 30 
1821 33 
979 
1723 
865 


NEWSTAND 
Sales for 
Week ending 
April 15 
2735 


(Bundle) 
COUNTY Goal Achieved 
| 400 
Manhuitan 509 
Bronx 300 
Broo'iJyn 


Queens Week cnding . 


April 22 
5478 3150 


499 


DAILY WORKER 


(Gub<) 
Geal Achieved Goal 
200 86 ay 


ee OO | cob eee sence 


(Bundie) 
Achieved 
lUipstate 
236 
84 
372 
195 © 


071 
~. 190 


eoevevee se@eeeceeedi me  & 


New Jersey .... 


we UNDA 


New ‘Cancer Gun’ [482% » WHITE CITIZENS’ COUNCILS 


tem, so that what starts out as a (Continued from Page 7) 4 ar 3 he “ 
a : uéd from Page tacks on Negroes during the race_ 
local condition becomes a gen tad? lial SGM Chek ener! BO eee 


ondition. It is rare for a | downriver communities in the pe- 
ns im to survive more than a |Tiod of the early and mid-thirties poco’ killed and several hundred 
ew months, or years at most, |Wnhen the union was organizing. niThese outfits‘support Mayor Al- 
after this .happens. Founded under the leadership), hry 5 ago abo- 
bert E. Cobo and he in turn sabo 
The difference in one’s chances {Of &dmitted ex-Klansmen, the Le- tages building any low cost, non- 
of survival if diagnosis occurs Sion s program was scarcely dis- segregated housing in the all-white 
before metastasis rather than tinguishable from that of the Klan, residential areas, thus doing his 
after it is dramatically set forth |except that the Black Legion more part to maintain large Negro 
in the AMA Journal article with |openly espoused murder. as _its ghettoes that abound with rats 
regard to gastric (stomach and | Weapon. Two of its first victims] 34q TR. 
intestinal) cancers. The article | were John L. Bielak and George AFTER THE war the KKK took 
notes that the overall survival Marchuk, organizers for the Auto on a new “look” here. It called 
rate for gastric cancer after five Workers Union. Marchuk was itself “United Sons of Anierica” 
years is not much more than one found dead in Lincoln Park, Dec. had a headquarters on West For- 
in 20, but it also cites one study 22, 1933. jo age Ons af tte: |tees <olatele 
showing that one-half of all pa- Another intended victim was Ar- was “Nigbtshirt” Charlie Spare 
tients survived past the five-year thur Kingsley, Highland Park pub- former Michigan Grand Dragon. 
checkup point if their gastric lisher. A former Mayor of High- The “Sons of the South” also met 
cancers had been detected betore land Park, is known to have met at the West Forest address ny 19.46- 
aie ASN with Black Legion triggerman Day- Today these organizations or 
The article also cites other fig- Aen on er their remnants so similar in pro- 
ures, dating back to the years hte ! lig em Chg rs ae. ae gram who pursued parallel paths, 
1935-43, showing that five-year ar HiCian 6 attempt tO Bet Fe would have no difficulty in meld- 
survival rates for cancers dis- a d six other Black Le-|img into the White Citizens Coun- 
covered while they were still lo- oe TT ant “ii - cils. They were .all foes of labor, 
covered while the ywere still lo- eek nent: nae ie lt = were all white supremacist, were 
calized rose from 31 percent to —— ate! 27 wate Salivsndate: — redbaiters, all practiced mob vio- 
42 percent in that period, while i ‘ad bier tf - get cut on lence. 
that for cancers) which had |PaTo’e. © owellul torces are report-|"“T14 White Citizens: Councils is 


Be | 1. eS ‘ ay | fe ed backing their parole. ; ; 
~ lhe muzzle of Stanford University’s new “cancer gun” is train- | spread through the system be- The hed poh killed 42-vear- their 1956 version. 


ed on Patricia Steed, a research assistant, who sits in the power- | fore diagnosis went up only pepe sama Dis 2’ 2p0-va ot 

dfiven chair used for patients. The six-million-volt linear electron | slightly to a pitiful maximum of a egg bg HOUSEWORK 

accelerator generates high-energy X-rays which are now being used | 2.9 percent. “ “fe thrills” il staal tom 

in the treatment of deep-seated cancer at the Stanford Medical It should also be remembered |-Ty i, ig reminisc a an t (Continued from Page 11) 

School. Dr. Clarence J. Karzmark (right) sits at the “gun's” controls, | ¢}4+ cancers when they do oc- ad ; a Witenes > bine “ ters and after-school recreation 

looking into the radiation-proof chamber through a lead glass win- | ©... in the easy-to-examine places Bt bill 9 ay fae of "f ©! centers for older children, right 

dows (FP). Bt PONIES” (iT | 7 South, killed by rocks thrown from! in the project, adequately staff. 
mentioned above are much more Aimer filled with WCC mekhers 

5 ee ; ‘| ed. The fight can be resum 


Re 


likely to be cured than. other m danielle mandnely gelane-te eae 
FARMER - LABOR UNITY cancers, largely because ot the ITS NOT without significance taurants, cafeterias, cost of cloth- 
fact that they are usually caught that the murderous White Citizens ing, commercial services, and so 
Al earlier. For example, the five- Councils probe in this area in 1956 
(Continued from Page 3) ymake this a truly | people’s cam-| year survival rate for women for members and to build chap- — a 
L | paign that reflects the needs and with breast cancer was more tare There is a limit to what can 
the North Dakota Farmers Union| *SPitations of the people. | than half of the five-year sur- Their equivalent has been op- be accomplished - 7 ra 
announced its goals for the com-| A brief resolution resolved that; vival rate for all women in the erating here for some time both tion under ecm res ri t 
ing year as PEACE, PARITY AND, the nominees shall be filed in the, same age groupings. past. and present. Recent examples rather peewee “8 —e 
FREEDOM. The peace slogan is; Democratic column this year. It To the authors of the medical |are: on “ate Ave., Detroit, a in a field where we havent even 
not forthrightly reflected in the) passed almost unanimously with! journal article, the most en- |man who said he was a Chero- begun va = . } 
NPL platform, and very likely will) many a life-long Republican voter) couraging element in the cancer |kee Indian and his wife who is| . a image 4 lave rene a 
not be in the upcoming Democratic! fervently lending his “aye.” picture is the fact that “50 per- |white, bought a house and started since “va Cen he ae my * 


state convention. This contradic-| The interesting thing is that no-| cent of the total cancer prob- |to move in. A howling mob, re- : 
tion will have to be resolved to body questions but that the Demo-| lem is subject to control by means | ported led by a former Detroit po- Paty Pe Lie to bee — 


clear. For instance, this past wee 


_ |cratic state convention will also; of direct examination and ac- |lice official stopped him, forced ‘ 


‘endorse the nominees put forward sessible sites.” But in a sense |him to accept his money back and ; 
IF THESE articles have 


by this predominately farmer-la-| this is a discouraging factor too, |he left. 
-bor NPL Convention. since other figures show that, On Chalfoate Ave., a year ago shocked ame I would like to 
place before you one or two 


VER A * with the exception of skin can- | bullets, bricks went through win- 
SENATOR LANGER and Rep-| ©®: about half of all victims of |dows of a house bought by a Ne-| ™ore facts: 7 
resentative Burdick, long associat-| this type of “controllable” can- | gro gasoline station attendant. He When I was a child in New 


ed with the League, chose for the; © x did not have -their malady | was driven out. | York, half a century ago, a wo- 
BILLION BOOKS | | oy es Pago eh alle diagnosed until after it had ® Two years ago, Dr. Samuel} mag who bought bebed oods 


present to make their peace with | ' I 
| spread by matastasis. Milton, former Wayne County| in a store was considered one 


the Republican organizing com- | , 

mittee (old guard GOP faction) Certainly, the statistical evi- Coroner bought a house on the out-| cut above a prostitute, and a wo- 
Published in the and to stay in the GOP while wait-|' dence of this article makes it | skirts of Lincoln Park. A mob was; man who ought ready-made 
ing to see which way the wind! clear that the public could take |formed and its leaders claimed to| clothing was considered only a 


Soviet Union in 1935 blows. However, dozens of local) a wad stride toward cutting the |be members of “The Sons of the} notch higher. I listened at many 
office-holders and state legislators| terrible cancer toll (about 223,- |South,” long known as a thinly dis-| a home supper to the familys 
. elected as Republicans with! 000 deaths a year in the U. S.) | guised replica of the KKK. contempt for “that woman down 


League backing also made the! by being alert to the need for e Down in the city of Wyn-| the block” who used “store- 
“switch.” The realignment in this} medical examinations at frequent dotte, Mich., near Dearborn, a tax boughten articles and marched 
state is right down to the grass intervals. raise of $50 went into effect re- a ore sve pe ten was = 
roots. —~ — cently. Three hundred people came} whispered that if she went that 
| snl Bitebders : te - ri V- 
Democratic bigig Barney Allen Paty aud to make them “ove.” | [1,294 Meeting 0, protest. One| fa, she probably uted roe pow 

eth eo for 0 Usting of bode of Minnesota was on hand as the, One delegate demanded to, know ! taxes but it’s still a lily white com-| stick were not yet thought of). 
IN ENGLISH imported from personal representative of Paul! about the reactionaries in the | munity.” A century before my own 
2 ea ‘ | 6 4 Butler, Democratic national chair-| Democratic Party, It was begrudg- ® On Grand River, near Bur-| childhood, Horace Mann, Thad- 
— man. to attend what! he called the | sly adinitted by the state chait-| nette Ave., a Livernois Improve-| deus Stevens, and others were 
e +wedding.” Abbaientiy, Alien|nad| oe that it is “70 percent liberal ment Association threatened home-| startling the country with their 
Pah pee 1 ea bdo ‘ae ha ander. | 24 30 percent reactionary. owners who were selling houses| assertion that the education of 
Book for Parents: standing that this wak not the Lind, A strong and welcome note of! to Negro citizens. children is the duty of the state 
a belli elt the ld. | at | |political independence was struck! DETROIT’S lily white residen-| as well as the family, and that 

By A. MAKARENKO }/-0f merger which in Minnesota had! 
ree a hle i FE "I h created the Democratic Farmer-| PY the Leader, League newspaper, | tial areas are tightly organized by} the nation must provide public 
ee magni ‘Labor: Party. Resentful delegates. immediately following the Con-|.“Improvement Associations,” which schools for the young. Contemp- 
Imported from the USSR Hood up to interrupt and correct/Vention, calling for the building, back during World War II helped| orary newspapers thundered that 
those| who had tome to “marry” | 0 the League. to initiate the mob attacks on the] this would mean the end of fam- 
Sg the NPIL and the Democratic! A majority of North Dakota Negro war workers moving into| ily life and of all morality. 

7 - - ~ ae, Democratic leadership and NPL|the Sojourner Truth Housing proj- What I am trying to say is 
leaders have lined up for the nom-| ect. The “Improvement” crowd] only this: Today, too, there are 
By A. MAKARENKO | slabs ination of Estes Kefauver at the! were part of the murderous at-' new ideas abroad in the world. 

oe ! national Democratic convention |¥@2 82222 e2ee2e seeee eee eseeeeeeeeeseseesseeaenansasaesy 


| | | ‘here the Leag dD illis 
' i ® split evenly the North Dakota con-!t SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


“Scie Pe Affairs: » vention votes. 
Monthly in English—impo ft 
onthly in Eng mported POPULAR head of the ticket as WORKER RATES New Sub ---- 


, OUR 
from the Soviet Union CLEARANCE candidate for U. S. Senate, “ - $3.500 Renewal —~-- 
only nominee unanimously named, 
¢ is Quentin Burdick, son of Usher 6 months ---- 2.000 COMBINATION 


Also other periodicals from the SALE Burdick, Republican NPL Con- DAILY WORKER ONLY 


Many of these titles available 
in the English language 


Now in Stock i 


Write for price and other titles 


Soviet Union nove in stock. gressman. Burdick announced he 
enters the race with the blessings 


f his father. The ticket as a whole/# 6 month 6 months —.-. 
i. 20 to 80 Percent Discount |? > | OMINS .~--— é- 
Send for listing on All Books reine the malariae oF the coCn Bimduhd .. £060 Same seen 


Imported Publications [| (Except price-protected books) Though up against stiff opposi- 


4 West 16th Street tion, especially in unseating Sena- 
ogre popkshop tor Young, the now political alli-it neeey ..ccscccecceceescecanedssssscessescesss APARTMENT NO. «.sc0c0 


New ere N.Y. 48 E. 13th Stree, N.Y.C. |anoe is said to have a splendid 
Al. 469533 chanoe to oust the representatives|§ cary ........ccccocamsscccecscscecececsocence BONE. ..0csce STATE. ..ccccces 


Hours: - , |of monopoly from the state capi- ue 5% ; 
LI a.m. to T p.m. Sat, till 6 P.m4 tal as well as from Senate en Daily ree pata East ) bee a 


SPL PLD PPP PPL PPP PPP PAPE PP congressional’ seats. aoa onaseneeseneneessanasene . 


NAME  degeahaoeeosisonemennenenebnemenanesias an sisieitleaieedicnaaes 
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‘Selected TV, Movi 


Saturday May 12 
On the Carousel (2) 8:30 a.m. 
Mighty Mouse Playhouse (2) 10:30 
Big Top (2) Noon 
Junior Town Meeting (13) Noon 
Winchell-Mahoney Puppets (4) 
12:30 
Movie: Macbeth 
Welles (7) 1:30 
Baseball: Dodgers-Giants (9) 1:55 
Yankees-Baltimore (11) 1:55 
Movie: Long Voyage Home (7) 3. 
Based on Eugene O'Neill's short 
plays. Directed by John Ford. 
Racing from Jamaica (2) 4:30 
Open .Mind (4) 6. Premiere 
Junior Spectacular (7) 6:30 
Big Surprise—quiz (4) 7:30 
Jackie Gleason ‘in The Honey- 
mooners (2) 8 | 
Perry Como Show (4) 8 | 
Stage Show (2) 8:30 | Film: Maurice Chevalier in ‘Ma 
Max Liebman presents ‘Music Of) pom me’ (5) 9 | 
Gershwin (4) 9. W ith Altred Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 
Drake, Ethel Merman, Cab Cal- gnanish Show (13) 9:30 
cy Eugene List — pianist, $64 000 Challenge (2) 10 
others. : oretta | Yoru 
Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30 phim yltiee ey vast 
Movie: Tight Shoes (2) 11:15. Da- Conflict (5) 10:30 
mon Runyon story with Brod- peatyrama (5) 11 
erick Crawford. : RADIO 


TV 
: Saturday May 12 
May 1: | 

Chapel ogee tte i" Yankees-Baltimore WINS 1:55 
Eye on New York (2) © eet Dodygers-Giants WMCA, WMGM 

9) 17-380 Fliv. W155 | 
oe Cog (2) 11:30 0 Racing WCBS 4:45 
Let’s Take A Trip—Kids visit Li ‘Adventures in) Science WCBS 


tle Orchestra Society (2) Nooh .| 5335 | 
Wonderama—children’s variety (5) Jane Pickens Show WRCA 6:35 


12:30 ‘Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 


Baseball: Dodgers-Giants (9) 1:40 Juke Box Jury) WCBS 7:05 
Yankees-Baltimore (11) 1:55 Best Bands WABC 8:10 
Dr. Spock (4) 3 were N’ Roll |Dance Party WCBS 
tea aged Basin Street Jazz WCBS 9:30 

Baxter (2) 3:45 Phila. Orchestra WCBS 10:05 
Wide Wide World (4) 4. Power: RADIO 

for Peace | Sunday May 13 
Adventure (2) 4:80 As We See |It—AFL-CIO Series 
Dodger Scoreboard (9) 4:50 WABC 12:15 Afternoon 
Face the Nation (2) 5 Woolworth Hour WCBS 1 
Outlook—news (4) 5:30 Bellini's La Sonnambula WOR 
Telephone Time (2) 6. Lincoln’s | 1:30. Opera 

boyhood Yankees-Baltinore WINS 1:55 
You are There (2) 6:50. Vote for eee Tritt WMCA, WMGM 


Andy Jackson 
Lassie (2) 7 
You Asked for It (7) 7 
Frontier—western (4) 7:30° 
Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 


with Orson 


is 


+ 


Dr. Frank 


World Music |Festivals WCBS 
2:05 

Gunsmoke—western WCBS 6:30 

Edgar Bergen) Hour WCBS 7:05 

Comedy Hour (4) S Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8:05 


; : | \ 
Genera! Electric Theatre: Henry MOVIES 
Fonda in ‘Cdoww’; Story of Em- Patterns, Loew’s Canal, Delancey, 


met Kelly (2) 9 . 
Alcoa Hour: Claude Rains, Fver-. 
ett Sloane, Mildred Dunnock in. 


President (4) 9 ' 


hal On 


Saturday Manhattan _ : 


MOVIE AND DANCE, Sat., 8 p.m. “Hang- | 
men Also Die’ followed by “folk and, 
socia] dancing, refreshments, 445 W. 41 St. 
Contr.. $1. Spons. by Hunter College, LYL. 


Sunday Manhattan 


PETER SEEGER CONCERT Sun. at 2:4 
p.m. at the Pythian, 155 W. 70 St. A fun 
tcscther afternoon for people of every age. | 
Tickets $1 (children under 12) years) S150) 
and $2 available. Metro Music Schoo!, 1 
W. 74 St. TR 33-2761. Proceeds to scholar- 


ship fund. 


Coming 


THEN-AGE cultural fe«tival to be held 

_ Priday, May 25 at Yugosiay Hall, 405 W. 

41 St. Exhibition opens 6.:). Adults %1.25. 
Come one—come all, 


BARGAINS galore annual bazaar. | 
Brighton Community Center, 3200 Coney | 
Island Ave., May 25, 26, 27. Meals, good | 
buys, reasonable. Admission free. 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL “‘Historv in the 
Making’’ lecture series. Dr. Harry K. Wells 
on “Sigmund Freud: On the Occasiq of 
100th Anniversary of His Birth.’ Thurs- 
Gay, May 17, 8:30 p.m. 5735 Ave. of the 
Americas. Adm. $1. 


i tediineemesssneteeeatiilll 


wood, Riviera. 


— -- ~ — re 


See vou MAY 25 at the 
Teen Age Cultural Festival 


- 


159 W, 23 St. N.Y., 11 


— ————————  — ee 


Commodore, Lexington, Loew's of New York City will take place 
72 St., Loew's Orpheum, Sheri- May 17 at 7:30 p.m. in the Cath-' 
dan, New Amsterdam, Loew s ‘edral of St. John the Divine, 110 alleged 
Rio, Loew's, 175 St, Loew's In-\St. and Amsterdam Ave. 


cnic, Gramercy, Beekman, Wav- the observance ceremonies. 


~|cent events. But he could recite 
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erly, Brandt's 86 St. Terrace, 
Uptown, American, Boulevard, 
Fairmount, Grand, National, 
167 St Post Road, Hillside, Wil- 


In And. 
| Mlovies-and TV 


Out of - 


lard—Queens, 8 St. Playhouse 


—Sat. only. Patterns,’ Rod Serling’s brilliant: 


Wages of Fear, Heights ‘movie (he wrote both the screen- 
Richard the Third, Bijou play and the TV drama on which 
Ballad of Romeo and Juliet, Paris jit was based) has one of those’ 


The Swan, Radio City trick ‘Cai a ; 
Lovers and Lollipops, Translux! ek “Caine Mutiny’ endings tack-| 
ed on for no other purpose it 


Normandie 
Ladykillers, Sutton ‘would seem than to confuse the 


Madame Butterfly (opera~ on film)|spectators. 
Baronet For most of the way #] i 
g aie y the film is 
Court Jester—Danny Kaye, 68 St. an indictment of a ruthless Wal] 


Playhouse Cf | . 
Marty & Summertime, Symphony °%¢e! ‘tycoon (he’s described by 


THEATRE jone of his associates as a “barri- 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger jcude and by snother|ies «feel 
Inherit the! Wind, Nationdl ‘and murderer”) but in its closing 
‘Uncle Vanya, 4 St. ‘moments the ruthlessness of this 
The Lark, Longacre ‘blood-thirsty shark is justified om 


bore Penny Opera, Theatre de ! grounds of the survival of the fit- 
ys | 
Diary of -Anne Frank, Cort | 


, 


test and the needs and glory of the ) 
corporation. Executives come and { 


A Doll's House, Greenwich Mews | 
A Month in the Country, Phoneix.' 
Last day (Sun). | 
The Ponder Heart, Music Box! 


go, the film says. They are replace-. 
able. The strongest ones last the 
longest. But only the corporation 


endures. 
* 


} 


No Time for iy com 7 Alvin | 4 
Gorky's Lower Depths, Contem-| , an : 
selliey Theatre, 15.2d Ave. | PATTERNS’ is well done and 
Kiss Me Kate, City Center acted with steely perfection by 
‘Everett Sloane, the tycoon who 
pt ; runs his business with brutal, ma- | 
Rallies TO Mark chine-like efficiency in an atmos-| 
phere of terror and insecurity. | 
es Van Heflin is also outstanding 
May 17 Decision). i! 975 see 
y , i|fresh ideas who is brought in by 
Sloane to replace Ed Begley (an-| 
A series of meetings in commem- other distinguished piece of act-| 
oration of the Supreme Court’s' ig), an older man with a bad 
school desegregation decision will, eart and ulcers and a ying oH ns 
' “tle nme Agee ‘who is on the way out after being 
e held in New York next Thurs- | ith the company for forty years. 
day, May 17, and a huge civil Some of the clashes between Beg- 
rights rally at Madison Square ley and Sloane, and Van Heflin,| 
Garden is scheduled for May 24. 2¢ highly effective hits of movie’ 
The New York Branch of the making. 
'INAACP is sponsoring one Mav ; | 
17 celebration at St. Nicholas! THE FILM packs a wallop in 
Arena where Attorney Arthur the scene where Begley lets his 
‘Shores, Mrs. Rosa Parks, Gus,hair down and gives the new man, 
Courts and John Bolt Culbertson Van Heflin, a peep into the sharp 
are scheduled as speakers. business practices of the tycoon, 
Rev. Martin Luther King fs ex-,at the end of which Begley tells 
pected to address a NAACP Legal of his own desperation, humilation 
‘Defense fund dinner at the Wal- and insecuritv. “I am 62,” he says: 
dorf-Astoria on the same day. “Where can I find another job.” | 
An Observance Dav of Praver) Van Heflin begins by rebelling) 
‘and Thanksgiving ceremony spon-,48ainst stepping on another man’s 
| sored by the Protestant ee | Slidng j ct eee 


conversations with de-: 
Rev./fendant Alexander Trachtenberg 
[King is also scheduled to address 30 vears ago, 26 vears prior to the, 

April 1, 1945 period of the Smith! 
‘indictment. Yet his memory failed’ 


The Garden rally, sponsored by | 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car When asked by defense counsel to, 


Porters, NAACP and hundreds of: 
labor, religious, civic and = com-| 
‘munity organfzations, will hear 
‘Autherine Lucy Foster, Rev. King, : | | 
‘Gus Courts and Dr, T.. R. M.' ve | 

| THE TRIAL will enter its sixth’ 


\ Howard. | 
‘week Monday in Federal Judge 
Alexander Bick’s courtroom in Fo-| 
lev Square. | 
Besides Trachtenberg, president) 
Marxist'of International Publishers, the} 
‘other defendants are George Blake’ 
‘Charney, Mrs. Marion Bachrach, 


LAUTNER'SS credibility as qa James ye emer Jr... William 
teller of truth was shaken during Norman, Sidney Stein and Fred M. 


his cross-examination by defense , Fine. 


years. 


Stoolies Come High | 
(Continued from Page 16) | 


him away from the 


philosophy. 


— 


| company w 


was unusually fine. . 


He claimed he could remember| pens which Gregorio and Maria 


list the names of those he testified |"*S ™ 
against as a professional govern-; 0 toeir doorstep and sadness when 


ment witness during the last five ° é 
. was enchanced by the beautiful 


neck just to get in the capital gains 
bracket, but the finish-of the film 
finds him getting read® to con- 
form to the big boss’ way of do- 
ing things. 

Elizabeth Wilson acquits her- 
self capably in the role of Beglev’s 
private secretary who is over- 
whelmed by Sloane’s brutal treat- 
ment of the only executive in- the 
ith a concern for the 
people lower down. 

‘Pattens is well worth seving 
and discussing, but skip the poorly 
acted, written and directed ‘west- 
ern Tribute To A Bad Man with 
James Cagney (the old magic is 
gone from his actifg) with which 
it is paired. | 


I LIKED the recent kraft TV 
theatre production of A Night to 
Remember which dealt with the 
sinking of the Titanic by an iceberg 
in 1912. The play indicates the 
class character of the tragedy bv 

vealing that the vast majoritv of 
the survivors. came from the top 
luxury deck which was well sup- 
plied with lifeboats and that most 


of those who went down with the 


ship came from the steerage which 


had a full supply of lifebelts but 


] 


10t a single lifeboat. I thought the 
technique of this Kraft production 
. The Cradle 


fartinez Sierra of Spain wrote in 
I9tl and which Maurice Evans 


produced on TV last Sunday mov- 
ed me deeply. This tender and 
humanistic drama of nuns. with- 

drawn from life who find happi- ~ 


n the laughter of a child left 
he leaves the convent to marry, 


acting of Judith Anderson, Siobhan 
McKenna, Evelyn Varden: as _ the 
nuns and Deirdre Owens as the 
fair-haired young liie-bringer The- 


| re S,l . 


° oO - 


Ozsen Welles’ ‘Macbeth’ can be 
seen Saturday at 1:30 on channel 


7.-D.P. 


| Classified Ads 


attorney Mary Kaufman. r— 


Quizzed by the lawyer, the wit-| 
ness could not remember a single. 
one of the books he said he had. 
been reading in the library six years 
ago. He had difficulty in passing, 
Mrs. Kaufman’s memory test on re-| 


WINGDALE 
ON THE LAKE 


(Formerly Camp Unity) 
INVITES YOU FOR 


SUNDAY, MAY 13 


OR FOR 


SUNDAY, MAY 20 


line and verse of Marxist books he 


I wish to express thanks for the many mes- 
sages of sympathy and condolences which 
I received on the death of my husband 


EMANUEL LEVIN” 


said came through his hands 26! 
years ago. | 


Another prosecution witness 
with a long memory on alleged ac- 
| tivities 25 years ago, but a short 
memory for matters in which he|' 
was involved in the 1950s, was 
| Robert Pitcoff, 57, alias Robert 


omemneeainas 


For a pre-season taste—$3 
(Spend all day from 10 a.m. until—) 
Includes STEAK DINNER, 2)! sports 

and water facilities. 
(Or the’ day, plus sandwiches and 
coffee at modest prices—no picnicing) 


DECORATION DAY 
-SPECIAL—1 day $7 


Any 5 days you chodse, including 
Decoration Day—$30 


COME UP NOW—WE ARE OPEN 


SOPHIE SAROFF 
BOB STECK 


In Memory of 


SWEET MARION . 
Born on 


__-ANNA LEVIN. i 


Mothers Day, 1939 202 West 40th. St. © Room 605 


eal. Kay’s Budget Movers. CH 3- 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 
APARTMENT to share, 4 attractive roonf, 
Marha‘tan own bedroom. “0 mq, 
Young Woman. Write Box 513, Worker. 


FOR SALE 
G.E. PORTABLE TELEVISION 14”. Spe- 
cial Low /Price—$89.95. Standard Brand 
Dist., 145 Fourth Ave. (15th and 14th 
Sts.). One hour free parfng or twe 
tokens. 


PAINTING 


JOB WELL DORE; painting contractor; 


Jack Rosen. GI 8-7001. 


DO YOU NEED any house painting? Apply 
te Kenstans, Box 510, The Worker. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


. 


\| MOVING, sterage, long distance, pickup 


service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 


rT 


(217 Third Avemme © GR 3-7686. 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Will Queens Send First Negro Legislator to Albany? 


By MAX CORDON 

Will the: 1956 balloting 
put an end to the lily-white 
character of the Queens 
legislative delegation in Al- 
bany? The answer rests 
with’ the strong movement in 
the I1th A.D. to elect a Negro 
to the State Assembly. If suc- 
cesstul, it will bring Queens into 
line with the other major coun- 
ties in the city, all of which have 
some Negro representation in 
the Legislature. 

The initial battle is taking 
place in the Democratic — pri- 
mary, and will be decided in 
the primary voting of June 5. 
A young 7Negro attorney and 
NAACP leader, Jacob Smith, is 
‘the nominee of a powerful group 
af Negro political and civic 
leaders, backed by some whites, 
avainst the Democratic machine 
incumbent, D. L. Clarke. 


THE GOP has naméd a white 
candidate, Arthur Lemer, after 
a sharp internal battle among 
County cominittee members in 
the district to name a Negro 
candidate was defeated. 

Smith, an Army captain ii 
World War [1, is law partner of 
James L. Watson, only Negro in 
the State Senate, who represents 


_ ae 


——e 


meee 


a Harlem district. Smith was 
chosen as the Negro Assembly 
candidate by a/ conference of 
Negro Democratic, Republican 
and civic groups|in March. His 
backers submitted a nominating 
petition containing more than 
1800 signatures, or five times the 
350 required. | 

The Ith A.D. includes Ja- 
maica, the major Negro commu- 
nitv in the borough. It has an 
estimated 145,000 people, of 
which, according to a. survey, 
some 71,000 or nearly half are 
Negro. The Negro community is 
concentrated in about 30: elec- 
tion districts, of the total of 79, 
in the eastern part) ol the district. 

Two vears. ago! an cHort was 
also made to name a Negro in 
the Democratic primary, but it 
did not have the strong, impres- 
sive backing of the current cam- 
paign. In 1952, a leading Negro 
figure, Alphone Henningberg of 
the National Urban League, was 
Liberal- Party nominee for state 
senate in the clistrict which takes 
in the Itlh. | 

Henningberg is now support- 
ing the drive for Smith, as are 
other prominent Negroes form- 
erly asociated with the Liberal 
Party, though the Liberal Party 
has endorsed Clarke as its can- 


didate. 


THIS YEAR, virtually every 
leading Negro personality in the 
area, with a single exception, 
gathered early in February at a 
conference to map the fight for 
a Negro assemblyman. Included 
were leaders of Negro Demo- 
cratic and Republican clubs, 
Negro organizations, Civic asso- 
ciations, etc. Some white leaders 
also joined in the movement. 

They organized the Inter- 
Croup Committee for, Negro 
Representation, the aim of which 
was to try to get both major 
parties to name Negro. candi- 
dates for assembly. A_ petition 
circulated by the Committee 
had more than 200 community 
leaders, Negro and whiite, as 
sponsors. 

At the GOP nominating 
meeting of county committee- 
men from the district, members 
of the Inter-Croup Committee 
advanced the candidacy of at- 
torney Wiliam Booth. The white 
GOP leaders named Lerner. 
The vote was split strictly on 
racial lines, with Lerner win- 
ning. 

A conference called in March 
by the Inter-Group Committee, 
was attended by virtually every 
major organization in the area, 
including political clubs, Negro 
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Labor in New Yo 


By Herbert Signer ——= 


rk 


© Aid For Republic Strikers 
° Labor Political Action 


REPUBLIC strikers have been 
given a strong lift from AFL-CIO 
Re-ion 2 (New York-New Jer- 
s°.’, William Collins, regional 
director, and Michael Mann, as- 
sistant, sent out an appeal to all 
unions in the two states for aid 
to the 11,500 embattled aircraft 
workers who are in the most Sig- 
nificant labor struggle in the 
area at this time. 

The AFL-CIO officials em- 
phasize that Republic has been 
out to starve the workers and 
“destroy the union. All organized 
workers should give full and 
whole-hearted support to insure 
that the union is not destroyed 
and the workers defeated.” 


Utility Workers Local 10], 


TWU is in a drive to collect 


Vindication on 
the Way! 


New Documents 


in the case of 


See the new evidence 


Hear 


° Judge Patrick O’Brien 
Farmer Attorney General 
of Michigan 

°* Stephen Love 


Professor of law 
° John Wexley 


Author 


Special’ message from 
Lord Bertrand Russell 


TUES., MAY 15 


8 P. M.. 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Admission $1.50 (tax including) 
Tickets available at 
Committee to Secure Justice 
for Morton Sobell 
910 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
AL 4-9983 


MORTON SOBELL| 


' and now 


1.000 cans of fod for the 
strikers. The City ClO and AFL 
have jointly called|on all unions 
to collect monev and tood., 

iD 

BUFFALO CIO COUNCIL 
has already condemned the Re- 
publican majoritv jot the Board 
of Supervisors and the Demo- 
cratic city administration tor 
what is called “al political H- 
bomb” in the form of a proposed 
one percent sales) tax increase 
and for a “similar bombshell” in 
the wavy of big pay/iraises tor top 
city officials. Indications were 
labor would mount a strong fight 
on these issues, with nossibilities 
of etfective united ~ AFL-CIO 
action in ithe picture. 

| 

LEGISLATIVE action among 
New York unions is ‘focussed 
largely on two issues in Con- 
gress—mivimum wage, and. s0- 
cial security. 

AFL-C1O unions are pressing 
before Senate Labor subcommit- 
tee were holding hearings for 
extension of federal) minimum 
wage coverage to some 10,000,- 
000 workers now ont in the cold 
—about half of the total exempt 
nationally. About 4,000,000. ot 
these are retail emploves. 

x 

A SOCIAL SECURITY BILL, 
passed by the House last vear 
in the liands of the 
Senate Finance | Committee, 
would Jower pension age of 
women workers from 65 to62 
and provide beenfits to totally 
disabled workers 50 and over. 

Transport Workers Union, Re- 
tail, Wholesale & Department 
Store Union, Hotel & Restaurant 
and others are concentrating on 
these issues. Outstanding was 
the one-day RWDSU lobby of 
more than ],000 workers in the 
nation’s capitol, stilll/a model for 
unions. 

ai J 

TWU HAS CALLED on its 
locals for a deluge of rgsolutions, 
letters, telegrams afd visits to 
Congressmen on. the* social se- 
Curity issue. | 

The Hotel Trades Council, 
taking note that the|Mayor and 
Governor have proclaimed May 
to be Senior Citizens’ Month, 
called on the Mayor's Advisory 
Committee bills as the best ob- 
servance, | 


; 


* : 
SEVERAL BUSLOADS of 


longshoremen went to Washing- 
ton Thursday to lobby for im- 
provements in the dock workers 
compensation act, to increase 
benefits from $35 to $54 weekly 


in this industry which has more 


accidents than any other, and to 
reduce the waiting period. 
With these few and other ex- 
ceptions among unions, the pic- 
ture adds up to too little being 
done by the potentially power- 
ful New York labor movement 
on its own legislative program. 
* 


THE CITY CIO has reelected 
its top officers without opposi- 
tion. Michael J. Quill, TWU 
president, was reelected td suc- 
ceed himself as CIO Council 

resident for his ninth term as 
head of the 500,0000-member 
body. Also elected and unop- 
posed were: Secretary-treasuret 
Morris Iushewitz, and vice-presi- 
dents Joseph Curran, NMU, 
Paul Jennings, I[UE, Charles Ker- 
rigan, UAW, Patrick McGrath, 
Utility, Julius Sum, RWDSU, 
and Murray Weinstein, ACW. 


* 


THE STATE CIO, in its letter 
to the state AFL saving it was 
ready to enter infO merger talks 
“at any time,” pointed out that 
CIO hopes to achieve unitication 
long before the two-year period 
allowed under AFL-CIO rules 
and suggests negotiations “in the 
spirit of mutual understanding 
beneificial to AFL and CIO af- 
fliates in the state.” 


The letter, made public by 
CIO president Louis Hollander 
and secretary - treasurer Harold 
Garno, was seen as a prod at the 
top AFL officials who, présum- 
ably, have been the obstacle in 
the wav of officially opening 
merger negotiations. State AFL 
convention is coming up in 
June, to be followed by the 
CIO parley in August. | 


* 

THE LABOR NEWS of the 
Rochester AFL Central Trades 
points out that “leaders of the 
Democratic Party are showing a 
lack of courage that well might 
wreck the party,” and adds that 
“labor is not going to support a 
political party that has for its 
objective . slitting the throat of 


labor.” 


r, 

The upstate labor paper 
argues that “the kind of Demo- 
cratic Party which will earn the 


support of labor... is a party. 


that has the courage to face is- 
sues squarely, a party that seeks 
men of integrity to fill the 
places of leadership, a party that 
will not play both sides of the 
Street on the race issue.” South- 
ern Dixiecrat influence is con- 
demned. : 


and civic groups. This confer- 
ence named Smith as the candi- 
date of the movement for a 
Negro assemblyman. Anotber 
nominee, defeated by Smith, was 
Walter Reifer, City Marshall and 
long-time Democrat. Reifer also 

& nominating petition in 
the primary, but withdrew in 
favor of Smith.- . 

THE ONLY/ major Negro 
personality not backing the 
movement for a Negro assem- 
blyman in the area is Mrs. 
Florence Lucas, president of the 
NAACP. Mrs. Lucas is a long- 
time Republican and is one of 
the managers of the GOP cam- 
paign for Lerner. Other commu- 
nity leaders feel that if Smith 
wins the Democratic primary, 
Mrs. Lucas’ position will be dif- 
ficult, if not untenable, since 
she will be isolated in the Negro 
community, 


Every other executive com- 
mittee members of the NAACP 
is behind Smith, who is himself 
on the board. 


The bulk of the 1810«signa- 


tures contained on Smith’s pri- 
mary petition comes from 34 
election districts in the eastern 
halt of the district. Six‘ of these 
are predominantly white dis- 
tricts. 


At least 15 percent of the en- 
rolled Democratic voters signed 


in each of these 34 districts. 
They also named, with Smith, 
a slate of 136 Demacratic count 
committeemen. The aim is both 
to strengthen the fight for Negro 
representation within the Demo- 
cratic Party, and to widen the 
influence of the Negro people 
in’ politics. 

While centering on the Negro 
and adjacent districts, there is 
considerable activity in the 
white community for Smith. His 
backers note that as a member 
of an oppressed group, he is the 
more likely to champion mil- 
itantly the needs of the people. 
In addition, they emphasize the 
gain for democracy if Queens 
elects Negroes to public office. 


If Smith wins the primary, 
his election is by no means as- 
sured. In 1954, the Democratic 
nominee, Clarke, won only with 
the aid of Liberal Party votes. 
This time the Liberal Party will 
not be backing Smith. The be- 
lief is, however, that a Smith 
win in the’ primary will stimu- 
late a wide movement of unity 
not. only among the Negro 
people, but also among many 
whites, for his victory in 
November. 


ee 
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By HARRY RAYMOND 


Stoolies’ Come High--- 
At Taxpayers Expense 


| HOW THE FEDERAL government made a $22,000 


‘investment of taxpayers’ money in grooming a pgpfessional 
anti-Communist informer was revealed last week in the 


Foley Square Smith Act trial of ued 
seven New York Communists. | DEFENSE LAWYER Newman 


After five days on the witness, Levy drew from the witness that 
stand, John Lautner, first witness! the Communist Party, while invest- 
called by the prosecution, faced ing in printing machinery and 
cross-examination by a battery of newsprint to carry on its political 
defense attorneys. activities in 1948 when the govern- 

apcery | the Justice Depart-)ment threatened to destroy the 
ment paid him $22,000 as a wit-| party, never made any plans to 
ness in 16 anti-Communist cases,| arm itself for violent revolution. 
the witness then declared he was} The seven defendants are 
being paid $25 a day plus $12 @ charged with conspiring te teach 
day expenses for his testimony in| and advocate violent overthrow of 
the current trial. the U~. S. government. 

Defense attorney Royal W.) Yautner spent a good deal of 
France quizzed the witness closely! his time on the stand identif ‘ing 
concerning this “bought-and:paid- books by Marxist writers, These 
books, the prosecution claims, are 
ithe basis of the alleged “Commu- 
nist conspiracy.” 

But when subjected to cross- 
examination he told of other books 
he said he read in 1950 after he 
was expelled from the Communist 
Party. He listed books by Aristole, 
stable of Justice Department paid OP - edad Nietzche and Santayanna. 
informers. He said he lied under! . e claimed : study of these books 

‘in the public library helped win 


oath 15 years ago ina marriage} 
annulment suit. | (Continued on Page 15) 


for” testimony. 

“During your entire life you 
have never had such a good job 
as you have now?” the lawyer 
asked. 

“Yes,” Lautner replied. 

Lautner admitted he was a man 
who -told falsehoods under oath 
prior to the time he joined the 


Sr ee 


Public Hearing Held Monday 
On Halting Social Security Pay — 


A public hearing before a referee will be held at the Social 
Security Board, Monday, May 14, on persons whose social security 
benefits have been withheld on political grounds. 

t The hearing will take place at the board offices, at 10 a.m., 
Room 1200, at 42 Broadway, N.Y.C. | ’ 

This action was requested by a number of those involved, 
whose benefits have been stopped, and from whom the govern- 
ment is now attempting to force repayment of benefits previously — 
received, either in old age benefits or widows’ pensions. 

{The Social Security Board, for example, recently stopped 
payment of widow's pension to Mrs; Sadie Van Veen Amter, and 
is demanding the repayment of $939 she had received since the 
death of her husband in November 1954. 

The Board has charged that her husband, the late Israel Amter, 
a Communist Party employe, was thereby “in the service of a for- 
eign government.” Ironically, Amter was one of the pi and 
leaders in the campaign during the thirties which to the pas- 
sage of the present secial security laws. 

Mrs. Amter is charging “breach of contract” on the grounds 
that contributions were made in good faith by her husband into 
the insurance fund, and the benefits are due regardless of political 


differences. \ : ; 

Similar argument is being made by others involved in Mon- 
day’s-hearing whose benefits have been stopped, and from whom 
repayment is- demanded. Among them are Jacob and Rebecca 
Miridel; William Z. ‘Foster; Alexander Bittelman; Alfred Wagknecht, 
‘and Charles Dirda. ; 


Alert Steelworkers to Fight as Pay Talks Near 
———— — an mere Auto Union Summons Firms to 
Meet on Rising Joblessness 


HReentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947. at the post 
office at New York, N. Y¥.. under the act of March 43, 1879 
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Goya Gave 
More Than 


His Great Art 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THAT Francisco Goya is 
one of the world’s im- 
mortals, an artist whose gen- 
ius searched: tirelessly for 
the truth of his time, is 
) pretty well 
known, That he 
ran afoul ol 


the Inquisition 
for his realism 
is perhaps not 
so well known. 
But the plebe- 
ian who be- 
came . his na- 
tion’s foremost 
artist in his 
time, the recipient of initumer- 
ale honors, staked everythin: 
on his right to tell of the workl 
as it appeared to him. 

How often [ heard about him 
from) Robert Minor, himself a 
great artist, the foremost politi- 
cal cartoonist of his day. Bob re- 
garded Goya as his principal in- 
fluence, Goya oat Delacroix 
and Daumier—realists all. 

& 

THERE is a permanent moral 
in this story of Coya, one that 
bears upon the contemporary 
scene here at home, and. Lion 
Feuchtwanger tells it magnifi- 
ceathy in his novel “This Is the 
Hour,” which I read recently. 

The book,:a wonderful tapes- 
trv of the times, tells the story 
of Goya and the Spanish Court, 
the intricate intrigues that are 
typical in all of time where des- 
pots hold the sceptre and imanip- 
ulate their subjects to enhance 
their own interests. 

Goya appears in this book as 
aman who not only owned gen- 
ius, but who was a child of his 
day. Peasants were his forebears 
and he had the sharp, uncanny 
eve ol the men who tilled the 
hard soil of the Aragon, What 
he saw went througa his. mind 
and his tibre and came out on 
his canvas, possessing him, for 
what he saw he felt le must 
say, to his people, to mankind. 
Tell it he did. 

In him ran the blood of Gali- 
leo, who, too, had appeared be- 
fore the Inquisition and for the 
same crime: he probed for real- 
ity. 

. 

WHAT struck me, in this story 
of Feuchtwanger's, was the meti- 
culous description of Goya's ap- 
pearance betore the grand in- 
quisitors. As one of many who 
was belore the Eastland commit- 
tee recently,.it was amazing how 
little matters had changed from 
Goyas day. 

After the “green méssenger™ 
gave Gova the letter to appear 
the next day for questioning, he 

¥ left his studio where he was ac- 
customed, with tle ardor of 
genius, to work 10, 12, 16 hours 

(Continued on. Page 13) 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE UNITED STEELWORKERS of America, called a wage policy meeting in 
Pittsburgh next Monday to finalize the union's bargaining demands, and alerted the 
members to a possible strike on June 30 the contract deadline. Actual bargaining will 


begin by the end of May. Judg- 
ing by the sentiment displayed at 
a number of the union's district 
conventions, and the position of 
David McDonald, the president, 
the major demands will be a 
“substantial” wage increase; sup- 
plementary unemployment bene- 
fits up to 52 weeks a year and 
an end of weekend work unless 
at premium rates, Still not clear 


} 


is the order of importance these 
issues will take in the union's 
bargaining strategy. 

The main theme of the union’s 
paper, Steel Labor, for May, 
spread across the front page, is 
“Will they love you in June... 
like they did in April.” This was 
in reference to the ad campaign 
of the stecl industry in April 


Steelworkers: paper asks about bosses: “Will they love us in June, like they did in April?” 


— ————— 


Judge Still Mum on Worker Fund Freeze 


WE ARE still waiting for 
Judge Richard Levet in 
New York to) rule on our 
May 1 plea that the Treas- 
ury Department be enjoin- 
ed from any further seizure of 


inside THE 


Worker income under the “jeop- 
ardy assessment’ which it ar- 
bitrarily imposed on us with the 
aim of shutting us down. 

Both the Worker and the 
Communist Party argued before 
Judge Levet a week ago last 


WORKER 


‘armer-Labor Unity in Midwest. ° 


—SEE PAGE 3 


A Polish Editor on Stalin 


—SEE PAGE 6 


New Trial for Sobell Sought 


—SEE PAGE 4 


Texas Dixiecrat Defeated 


—SEE PAGE 2 


NATO Chiéfs in Quandary 


Oid China’s New Language _ 
5 leech OB Rei ~SEE |PAGES 8,.9 


—SEE PAGE 5 


! 


Tuesday that there was no basis, 
other than political suppression 
for either the tax levies against 
them, or the “jeopardy assess- 
ment,” This assessinent ix used 
in rare instances to shut down a 
business when the government 
suspects it planus to abscond to 
evade taxes. 

The government did not 
bother to refute us. It simpiy— 
and arrogantly—argued that the 
tax Jaw does not allow the 
courts to limit its absolute 
powers even before this makes 
mincemeat of the Bill of Rights. 

Meanwhile we're still operat- 
ing under constant peril of fur- 
ther scizures of our meagre in- 
come, without bank account and 
only with the heroic assistance 
of the Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press. As we said last 
week, our normal procedure, 
were there no tax @eizure, 
would be to run a $100,000 
fund campaign now to keep 
alive to Labor Day. 

This was in the works when 
the seizure took place March 
27th, and is the only way we 
can keep going now that the cir- 
culation campaign has tapered 
off. 

We can only hope and pray 
that our wonderful, devoted 
supporters take the campaign 
up themselves and send their 
money to:the Emergency Com- 
mittee at 35 E. 12th St., New 
York 3. Robert W. Dunn is 
treasurer. 

The situation has been ag- 
gravated by the inability to 


ee der te] : 


| (Continued on. Page: 13) 


newspapers from coast to coast, 
showering praise on the indus- 
trv’s steel workers and boasting 
of all the good things the indus- 
try provides for them. 


The union warned its members 
‘not to be fooled by this “gen- 
erosity. and remember that ev- 
eryvthing they have, came through 
hard struggle and frequent 
strikes. 

* 

MEANWHILE another of the 
million-strong unions, the United 
Automobile Workers whose non- 
reopening contract has two more 
years to run, sought a confer- 
ence with the auto employers on 
the alarming and still growing 
unemployment in the auto and 
farm equipment industries, to 
consider schedules, the effects of 
automation and new model tim- 
Ing. 

The move announced by Walt- 
er Reuther after a week-long 
meeting of the UAW executive 
board, came in face of 141,000 
already laid eff in auto since 
last January, with an announce- 
ment by GM of a heavy cutback 
in the Chevrolet division to bring 
the total unemployed still high- 
er. The picture in the farm equip- 
ment industry is just as bad due 
largely to the crisis in farming. 

So far the Reuther move in- 
dicates no more than a desire of 
a conterence to exchange views. 
Aud there has. been no indica- 
tion, so far, that employers agree 
even to that. 

There was some speculation 
that the UAW will invoke its 
“living contract” theory, on the 
ground that there is an emer- 
gency requiring special meas- 
ures through the medium of col- 


lective bargaining regardless of 


its expiration date. 
* 

IRONICALLY, in the very 
week the UAW board met, in 
England 12,000 workers of the 
Standard Motor Co. of Coven- 
try, Britain's auto center, struck 
when the company served no- 
tice it will lay off 3,500 work- 
ers for four months, while the 
tractor division is retooled and 
automated. 

Amalgamated Engineering 
Union there decided that’ no 
worker, displaced by automation, 
should lose his job until another 
job is provided. The entire labor 
movement in England is watch- 
ing that first strike over automa- 
tion with interest. 

The chairman of the joint 
steward body of Standard Motors 
and head of the strike is William 
Warman, a member of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. They are demanding 
a shorter workweek with all 


workers continued on the job. 
* 


WALTER REUTHER sste- 
leased tigures showing that on 
the basis of the Ceneral Motors 
and Ford contributions to the 
Supplementary Unemployment 
Benelit Fund (at five cents per 
every hour worked) the recent 
decline in employment at those 
companies is even heavier when 
computed on a man-hour basis. 
The drop from GM's ve? em- 
ployment of Feb. 6 to the March 
average, was equal to 76,859 
workers on the basis of 40 hours 
per worker. weekly. The drop in 
Ford from Nov. 6 peak to March 
was equal to 49,677 workers. 

Auto industry production, far 
from showing the seasonal spring 
rise, fell steadily, dropping an- 
other eight percent in May com- 
pared to April, and has thus far 
this year been running 22 per- 
cent behind last year. Despite 
the cutbacks, the unsold num» 
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‘Moderation 


As Dixiecrats Get Setback 


WASHINGTON. 
GOV. ALLAN SISIVERS’ defeat last week, the first in 22 years of political activity, 

may well have been his last, for he says he is bowing off the political scene. His defeat 

was a sharp set-back for the Eisenhower-Dixiecrat clique. Shivers had threatened to repeat 


THE WINNER 


tliis vear the walkout to the Kisen- 
hewer camp that he;took in 1952, 
Jiice Democratic Party voters, 


}ewever, did not feel that any of fgg 
tie problems they face were going Fam 


to be solved by swinging in be Hm 


hind the Cadillae cabinet. 


bistead they gave their votes 


overwhelmingly to Senator Lyn- 

Gon Johnson Senate majority lead- 

ef. to head the 56-vote state del- 

«tion to the Democratic national 

couvention in Chicago on Aug. 13. 
* 

THE TEXAS campaign was 
ene of the most virulent in recent 
Jiistory. 

Shivers denounced ‘Johnson as 
a friend of the National Associa- 
trou Jor the Advancement of Col- 
‘ercdl, People and of the Jabor 


POSst’sS, 
lohason returned the compli- 


micnt with denunciation of Shivers 
ys a demagog and an extremist on 
ycial issues. He countered Shivers’ 
(OP flirtation with a plea for 
f AVEYV lovalty.: 

Shivers’ hopes that. the charge 
taf fohuson was a stooge for the 
NAACP and for Walter Reuther, 
president of the United > Auto 
Workers, would) win-proved a 
eodcen dud. 

* 

KOTINSON’s impressive victory 
villi have important consequences 
i. the maneuvering for the na- 
feral convention. His candidacy 
il become the vehicle of the 
2ti-desegregation forces masking 
vider the cover of “moderation.” 

Jie has in’ his camp Ttouse 
Seoaner Sam Ravburm = who) will 
ecenpy the key job’as chairman of 
tic convention. 

Wiile Johnson disclaims any in- 
t.rost in the presidential nomina- 
tio» others in his camp are quictly 
pic paring for the couvention. 


Gov. Allan Shivers 


ins in fexas 


a for reelection in November. 


Byrd and Hing Serna (Va), as 
well as Strom Thurmond, who re- 
cently resignec’ in order to stand 


Others who have indicated their 
support include Senators Alan R. 
Bible (Nev), Robert S. Kerr (Okla), 
Mike Mansfield (Mont), and Gov. 
Ed Johnson of Hpsorade. 


SEN. JOHNSON has indicated 
the banner under which he will; 
operate in Chicago. It will em-| 
brace “moderation” and a denun-| 
ciation of “hot-heads” on both 
sides. He will pass for “party 
unity” as the answer to pressures 
for a strong civil rights plank in 
the platform. 

At the outset of his Texas cam- 
paign on April 10, Johnson in a 
TV broadcast played the “party 
unity” theme heavily, while re- 
minding his listeners that both his 
grandfathers had fought on the 
Confederate side in the Civil War. 

Among the northern delegates 
to the Democratic convention 
there will be two _ contrasting 
views. One will urge agcommoda- 
tion with the Dixiecrats, at the ex- 
pense of civil rights, along the 
lines that Johnson suggests. 

* 


THE OTHER VIEW says that! 
a strong civil rights plank is es-} 
sential, morally, and as a practical) 
politics. The approach of — this} 
group was expressed by Sen. Paul} 
Douglas recently when he said, 
that if Senator James O. Eastland 
(D-Miss) should take a walk out 
of the convention because the 
party adopted a strong civil rights 
plank, he, Douglas, would shed no 
tears. 

Walter Reutler has on. several; 
occasions expressed the same view 
more sharply, saying that the 


liom the segregation manifesto lan (Ark), George $mathers (Fla),! Democratic Party cannot hope to! 


seven senators have dechued, Walter George and Richard Rus- win the support of Jabor and of 


| 


° Steel Wage 


Prkeweck in cason crc | 


Parley Set 


° Montana Unions Merge 


THE WAGE ‘Policy Commit- 
tee of the United Steelworkers 
will meet in Pittsburgh May 14- 
15 to work out the final union 
demands for the coming con- 
tract negotiations. The pact ex- 
pires June 30. Talks are due to 
get under way at least 30 days 
before expiration. The union jis 
expected to ask the nation’s steel 
producers for a substantial wage 
increase, guaranteed annual pay, 
premium pay for weekend bork, 
and other gains. 

" 

THE UNITED Steelworkers 
disclosed through its monthly 
paper, Steel Labor, that its rep- 
resentatives had met with lead- 
ers of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
on the possibility of a merger. 
No details were given on the 
“exploratory talks” or on further 
plans. ° 

* 

ANOTHER state .AFL-CIO 
merger—the sixth—united 25,000 
Montana unionists. In the AFL 
convention preceding merger, 
the unity was approved by a vote 
of 148-81 over theopposition of 
a coalition led by teamsters and 
hod carriers. The 55 delegates to 
the state CIO convention unani- 
mously qkayed the merger. 

* 

THE WHITE Citizens Coun- 
cils are threatening the existence 
of trade unionism in the South, 
union leaders agreed at a con- 
ference sponsored by the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee. Referring 
to reports of a southern secession 
movement director Morris Shish- 
kin of the AFL-CIO’s civil rights 
department said any _ separate 
southern Jabor organization be 
“employer-dominated.” 

* 

THE FORMER AFL United 
Auto Workers has been renamed 
the Allied Industrial Workers, 
AFL-CIO. Following the merger, 
there was some confusion be- 
cause of the similarity in initials 
of the former UAW-CIO head- 
ed by Walter Reuther. 

* 

UNION organizers in Dublin, 

Georgia, who want to work here 


must take a loyalty oath that they 
do not favor overthrowing segre- 
gation laws. The loyalty oath was 
required jin an ordinance enact- 
ed by the city council. Dubliti is 
a non-union stronghold, with a 
woolen and worsted plant, < 
mattress plant and several wood- 
working plants, all unorganized. 
* 


OFFICIALS of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion were reported putting out 
new feelers to the AFL-CIO for 
possible re-entry into .the main- 
stream of labor. ILA president 
Capt. William Bradley is report- 
ed to have asked what might be 
expected of the union to regain 
the charter it lost in 1953 when 
the old AFL expelled it on 
charges of being gangster-dom- 
inated. 

* 


THE UNITED Auto Workers 
has asked the employers to agree 
to a conference on the alarm- 
ing unemployment situation in 
the industrv. Walter Reuther dis- 
closed that 141.600 auto work- 
ers were laid off this year na- 
tionally. 

* 

A 12.5 CENTS hourly wage 
increase across the board and in- 
creased insurance bénefits will 
become effective June 4 for 150,- 
000 members of the Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers in the 
men’s and bovs’ manufacturing 
plants across the country. 


A $15 PER MONTH wage in- — 
crease offered seamen by own- 
ers of Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
ships was rejected by Joseph 
Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union, who told em- 
ployers “to go back and come 
up with-a realistic offer.” 


pf. { 
for him. They are John McClel- sell (Ga), Russell Lang (La), Harry: Eastland. 


GENERAL MOTORS—A CASE | ° ) 
STUDY IN MONOPOLY UAW Chief Calls for Parley 


_—_—_— ——— -- 
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By Labor Research 
Association 

A NEW REPORT of the 
Senate anti-trust subeom- 
mitice, under Sen. O Ma- 
honey, deals with General 
Motorsgas a case study: in 
monopoly. It documents | the 
many wavs in which GM power 
operates, and shows, in a [imit- 
ed way, the oppressive = char- 
acter of that power. IJts weak- 
bess is Common to such Con- 
cressional inquiries. The only 
definite proposal is - “further 
study.” 

Since the duPonts, | with 
Niorgan backing, took over’ GM 
in 1920 its share of the vrowing 
petosenger car industry rose from 
under 20 percent to over 50 


percent. Abroad it is No. 1 in 


Canada and Australia, a leader 
in Germany and England. Last 
year 624,011 GM workers turn- 
ed out 5,030,994 vehicles and 
miuny other products. 

The immense pressure of GM 


financial resources and _ailiances 
has subdued, annihilated, or 
absorbed all competition in 
passcnzer cars and motor 
trucks. But since 1940 it has 
become much more than an auto 
company. It has taken over 80 
percent of the motor bus indus- 
try and 75 percent of the loco- 
motive industry. It is one of the 
big three in airplane engines, a 
leader in earth-moving equip- 
ment, the largest maker of house- 
hold refrigerators, and rising rap- 
lly in other types of home equip- 
ment. It me largest art con- 
tractor of World .War II and the 
“Road Wan 


return comméhsurdte ‘Wi 


In short, this most profitable 
and Jurgest of all manufacturing 
corporations is the “General 
Monopoly” of motorized equip- 
ment. And its. main finanicial] 
subsidiary, the $4 billion Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Coropra- 


tion, is the largest) finance com- 


pany in the world. | 

~ 
THE report shows how GM 
uses its immense size to get fav- 
ored terms from} suppliers of 
goods and money; orders from 
railroads that transport its prod- 
ucts. Specialized GM_ suppliers 
are virtually owned by the com- 
pany. So are the! GM dealers, 
who are financed! by the com- 
pany, and must abide by onerous 

franchise terms. | 


The report dwells on the elim- 
ination by GM of auto com- 
panies, famous locomotive mak- 
ers, and bus companies. It 
mourng over the fate of the deal- 
ers. But it skirts over the effect 
of GM monopoly) on users of 
autos. The raw fact is that the 
lowest-priced passenger cars cost 
four times as much as in-1929., 
Certainly they are better, but the 
buyer has. no choice. 


More, the study ignores the 
basic social effects of monopoly 
as typified by GM. Here is a 
company whose 1954 sales “were 
almost equal to the combined 
gross national products of Nor- 
way and Sweden.” 

This vast and intricate em- 
pire is run according to a single 
plan, with a single central objec- 
tive, according to jits own defi- 
nition: | 
_ “A margin of iprofit which 


| represents the highest su sinable 


Capi- 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


Icities have ~been asked by; 


DETROIT—Mavors of De- UAW president Walter Reu- 


troit, Hlamtramck, Pontiac, To- 
ledo, South Bend and. other 


tal turnover and the enjoyment 
of wholesome expansion.” 

GM _ officials said the com- 
panys planned profit rate was 
15-20 percent. Since 1948 it has 
“overfilled” this \plan, with an 
average of more than 25. per- 


cent. In 1955 it was 31.3 per-+ | 


cent on investment, or $1,2 bil- 

lion, atter taxes, and 66.9 per- 

cent, or $2.5 billion before taxes. 
* 

GM cannot consider the re- 
sulting joblessness for hundreds 
of thousands of former employ- 
es of annihilated competitors, 
the strain on speeded-up GM 
workers, nor their losses from 
fluctuating emplovment -which 
inevitably accompanies the high- 
pressure advertising, high-credit 
sales methods used. (Some 60,- 
000 GM auto workers are idle as 
this is written). 

GM's profit plan, which is 
good indeed for the duPonts and 
associated owners, need not be, 
and in the long run cannot be 
good for the commtry. And GM, 
for all its size, represents a larger 
picture. As shown in the report, 
it is part of the duPont corporate 
empire, and related to the still 


larger Morgan corporate ire. 
Ht hag tees bse, aod réapd ess 
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ther to meet with the union on the) 
‘critical situation of mounting lay-' 
offs of auto workers. | 
| Unemployment in Michigan has' 
‘now passed the 200,000 mark and 
‘is creeping up to the 1954 high 
‘mark of a quarter of a million. 

Four-day weeks are now coim-) 
‘mon in Ford, Chrysler, General 
‘Motors and all the “independents,” 
coupled with short work days, that 
is, workers being sent home be- 
‘tore the day is fully worked. 


The union in a statement issued 
by the International -Executive 
| Board after a week of special study 
of the situation, described the pic- 
‘ture as “alarming,” both in auto 
'production and farm equipment. 
|Some 30,000 are estimated to be 
‘unemployed in Farm Equipment. 
Ford which makes tractors in 
Highland Park, Michigan, has laid 
off 30 percent in a plant that nor- 
mally employs 10,000. Some 20,- 
000 unsold tractors are reported in 
Ford's hands. 


7 
PRODUCTION of autos is down 
32.7 percent compared with a 
year ago af this time. Some 50,000 
fewer cars were produced last 
week, than this w a year ago. 
GM _ dropped production of its 
best seller, Chevrolet, 20.2 percent; 


Ma! 


is dowyr’s ‘percent? ‘Americati 
tak WU pagein’ Stab 


On 150,000 Jobless in Auto 


showed a 6.3 percent drop. 

The Union said their breakdown 
of the layoffs of their members 
Showed, 60,000 at GM; 18,000 at 
Ford's; 46,000 at Chrysler; 9,200 
at American Motors and 7,800 at 
Studebaker-Packard. | 

The latest estimate of the 


stockpile of unsold new cars (1956 
models) is over 900,000. 


* 
THE UNION proposed the fol- 


lowing points for the meeting to 


which corporation executives 
would be invited as well as the 
Mayors of the various cities: 

Review of present inventories 
of unsold cars; study of past and 
present production schedules and 
how it effects layoffs; future pro- 
duction schedules; timing of bring- 
ing out new models. 

Reuther also wants to -discuss 
automation and its effects on the 
jobs of the workers, no doubt hav- 
ing in mind the millions of dol- 
lars that are being spent by the cor- | 
poration for so called plant im- 
provements, and new plants in 
non-union areas, all of which is 
causing serious loss of jobs. 

Another point of discussion may 
center around cities like Ham- 
tramck and Detroit where Chrysler, 
Ford, and GM are moving out 


plants to cheap labor areas, caus- 


Ford dropped 4 percent; as yolfs. The. Dodge viet | 
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am , for example 
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“We hail these Westing- 
house workers as -yaliant 
torch bearers and defenders 
of the working conditions 
and standard of living of all 
workers in Delaware Val- 
ley.” 


Statement by 22 AFL-CIO 
Unions, January 11, 1956. 
I IESE SELL SE 


% 
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Win Committee Posts in Delaware County Primary 


& 


Laber and Negro Voters 


A Tribute to 6,000 Westinghouse Workers 
And Their Families, Who Serve All Of Labor 


* ve e 
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A TRUCK PULLS into union headquarters loaded with boxes 
of food collected in a South Philadelphia community by strike re- 
lief committee. 

The day before residents of this community got a leaflet giv- 
ing full explanation of strike and making this appeal: “... A major 
wage reduction in any one industry can and will ultimately affect 
the working people in all industries—and ‘the merchants who de- 
pend on the wages of workers for their sales. 

“For this reason we are appealing for public support... . 
Tomorrow we will be at your door. . . . Anything you may care 
to coatribute—can or coin—will be appreciated.” 

Other vital help comes through money collections at shop 
gates, with cooperation of AFL-CIO and independent unions. 
Fe na » Westinghouse ~ continues : ta .defy.publie. opinaam, need 

ers 


> a#eee ° . 


relief becomes more urgent. »! 


WESTINGHOUSE WORK- 
ERS at Lester plant, forced into 
a strike October 14 when the 
company insisted on scrapping 
contract to put over a 20 per- 
cent average wage cut, shown 
still picketing the first week of 
snowy January, 1956. 

From first day of strike the 
union (Local 107, United Elec- 
trical Workers) was saying 
Let’s get back on job under 
present contract while we nego- 
tiate, in good faith, for new 
contract. Company's position; 
No negotiations—wage cut stands 
—scabs_ invited. 

After 88 days, as _ public 
anger mounted against. this 
crass union-busting position, 
company said it would nego- 
tiate. 

But instead of bargaining in 
good faith, company staHed for 
three weeks without taking up 
a single key issue, then broke 
off negotiations unilaterally. 

Two months later—March 29— 
company resumes negotiations, 
This second session now going 
on—into 5th week. 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK: hood exemplified in the tradi- 
Two, Westingh 
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ers look tional soli 
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mmembership is.a main seures | 
1 2) 1 NO OO ~« lines whetuer small or large. | 


MARCH 2—AFL-CIO LABOR MOVEMENT of Delaware 
County at courthouse in suppert of UE leaders about to go to jail 
tor “crime” of picketing. Judge Sweney, who himself had previ- 
ously denounced Westinghouse, gave strikers the choice of paying 
$27,000 tmes (out of union funds) or going to prion. 

March 8—A mass meeting representing not only Delaware 
County. AFL-CIO but also Philadelphia AFL-CIO, is held in Chester | 
to protes: jailing. In TV broadcast, April 25, Gray said: “Yes, the 
working people of Delaware Valley have given heartwarmmg 
support and courage to us... . 

“How do you thank people for such magnificent support? You 
ccntinue to resist the wagecutting, as we have, for 192 days.” 


sHOUGH picketing at the 
Lester plant has been orderly, 
the company cries for more cops. 

Dela County Judge 
Sweney said Nov. 4 that West- 
inghouse is “more intcrested in 
breaking the morale of the men 
and the union itself than in ne- 
gotiating a contract.” 

® Fourteen union leaders 
fired. 

® Hired scab runs truck into 
group of pickets. Nine weeks 
later union men are dragged out 
of bed in tne middle of the night 
—charged with violence. 

© All officers of the union 
and members of the negotiating 
committee jailed indefinitely on 
word of supervisors. | 

Today all criminal charges 
agamst union members have 
are free. The injunction against 
mass-picketing gets the company 
lidarity. of the Lecal’s nowhere, because working peo- 
“vu in the area respect picket 
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~NEW ENGLAND 
Boston Red Sox Still 


Voided by Judge 


BOSTON.—Popular demand for an end to the blight 
ov civil liberties was reflected in a decision of the Massa- 
Chutts Supreme Judicial Court May $ to throw out two 
state sedition laws as inoperative in view of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision in the Steve Nelson case April 2. 

This decision, written by Chie! 
Justice Stanley E. Qua, means that. Dp 
all political cases pending in the: | left-wing proposal. It is a con- 
state courts should be dismissed) co ative measure supported — by 
alter filing the necessary’ motions) 0g of | Boston’s most. distin- 
to quash the indictments. ‘guished lawyers.” 

this includes the nationally: The possibility of now running 
known case of Dr. Dirk J. Struik,! toea1 Communist candidates, men- 
autior and professor ot mathe-| tioned in a statement by Russo, 
matics at the Massachusetts Insti-' pa. started a furor of headlines. 
tute of Technology, who has been, Newspapers are pointing out it 
under suspension since indictment would take 58.000 signatures and 
Cote Sept. rs. 1951. Indicted with| obably 180,000 signers to pro- 
him were Harry E. Winner and’ a ce that manv validated names. 
Mis. Margaret Gilbert. ‘One paper quoted Russo as saying 

thie action invalidates the state he didn't: have anv doubt. this 
| pray eeseemenist law ph ie! nuePr could be done. Thus, great con- 
which Oiis Archer was indicted as con, has ‘developed among the 
a member of and) contributor) to) Veg tere over the local 
the party April 8, 1954. lhe | strength of the party. 


‘process of law. It does as it darn 
‘pleases. To do away with it is not 


OTIS ARCHER HOOD, just 
liberated from two Massachusetts 
witchhunt indictments. 


~- eee or oer re 


Boston Astir 


cast came under a state anti) The Boston Herald | conducted 
auarchy law passer during the poll of election officials in Great- 
Paluner Raid hysteria of 1919 and ) 
then amended during McCarthy- | sccept signatures. for Communist 
ites terrorism an 1945, Ilood 1S UN | candidates’ anyway, because. de- 
dev separate indictment under this: Ai 
second statute together with six) 
others who were arrested May 20, 
1954. Ven persons were thus 
Cleared. 


consider the party illegal. After all 
its crusading against people who 
allegedly want to defy laws and 
von ae per ., courts andi overthrow the; govern- 
the other six | indicted with | ont the) paper seems eo 
Hhewoel ig ile Mrs. Edith Aber nothing wrong with this defiant 
sinbata a Zimmerman, Dari jattitude of public officials. 
Boone Schirmer, Mrs. Anne But)“ yicCarthyites called for federal 
tk Timpson, Frank Collier, and: ction against the ten liberated by 
Mrs. Barbara Rosenkrantz. | om Aditeles  ‘Thanas Dorgan, 
his uow leaves but one polit-| clerk of ithe Suffolk Superior 
vr — cor | at lot Mich: | Coutt, said he would call on his 
the GCP, indicted March 29° for Asst. Atty. Gen. William F. Tomp- 
membership under the federal). ia |Washington| demanding a 
Sinith Act. His trial has been post | federal investigation of the ten to 
pored ti await a U's S. Supreine |), released] from charges and pre- 
C-cant + gee on) that lew **"' sumably of the many more who 
pected this Sype ne would . have been indicted has 


THERE WERE. angiy howls! come to trial. He will also avk his 


aveiost the state decision by the audience to write everv time he 
telRe. nee ‘gives a speech. 
witch-hunters, including o pile! tha Ldesisson | of the: Maes. 


’ 1 . Lvs | : 
Ait.. Gen, George Fingold, WhO’ cunreme Court restores the air ol 


Mass. 


ix head of the Subversive Activ- liberty to the Bav State and is far 


ities Committee of the National’ closer to the sctiments Sand tradi-: 


Association of Attorney Generals. ! tions of the people than the suarl- 


These AG's of some A? states are ing of Dor 
Act: 


trving to have the Smith 
amorded to Jet individual 
duscate federal sedition laws. 
ihey have also petitioned the 
U.S. Supreme Court for a rchear- 
ing of the Nelson case. Fingold| 
made headlines issuing statements | 
calling on the state high court to 
withhould its order until after the 
decision on this appeal. | 
| 
| 


states; 


According to the Boston Herald| 
Fingold claims the backing of the; 
Moassachusetts congressional dele-! 
vation, which constituents might! 
find worth investigating. | 

“The arrogant Mass. Commis-’ 
sion to Investigate Communism. 
which harasses uniOns and _ pro-, 
gressives, insists it will still operate. 
despite the fact that its offictal 
reason for existence is actually to 
recommend more and better state 


sedition laws which are no longer 


constitutional, 

In sell-detense the comunission 
hits ACA fallen back Qt its Hyer 
loved hero the sliniv: stool-pigeon 
Herbert A. Philbtick and an-' 
nounced it will publish very soon. 
the full text of his recent “five or 
six hours testimony.” Philbrick’s 
last) appearance was an_ intended, 
“spectacular” as a reply to a petis: 
tion by nationally known) citizens 
that the commission be abolished, 

” | 

THE COURT decision should: 
be the death knell for this com-! 
mission. Opposition to its MeCar-, 
thvite policies and tactics has in-| 
cluded a constantly widening cir-' 
cle. of conservatives alarmed by its: 
threat to basic liberties. At a re-| 
cout annual meeting of the Mass. 
Young Democrats, it was pointed’ 
out by Herbert Greely of Harvard! 


gan and Pingold. 


‘Russo Speaks 
iOn Victory 


The -Massachusetts Supreme 


Cowt, by quashing the indict- | 
ment against Otis Arches Hood, | 


has rendered null and void the 
state anti-Communist law of 
1951. A- shameful blot upon the 
democratie traditions + of 
state has thereby been erased. 

For the! five vears of the op- 
eration of [this infamous act, the 
Communist Party of Massachu- 
setts was) denied freedom 
sngech and association; it was 
denied the right to run candi- 
dates for (public office; it) was 
denied the right to rent halls for 
public assembly; it was denied 
the right ito print and publish 
its platform and opinion on 
public matters. The Communist 
Party was isubject to all manner 
of vilification by its political op- 
ponents, While at the same time 
it was denjed the right to speak 
publicly and legally in its own 
defense. | 

The outlawing of the Com- 
munist Party in Mhis state struck 
a major blow ,against the right 
to dissent; a long established 
right in American democratic 
practice, 

Now that the Communist 
Party of Massachusetts has been 
restored to/its legal place in the 
Commonwealth, we shall soon 
call a meeting of the state com- 
mittee of the CP, elected at its 
last state convention in 1950, 
where proper steps will be taken 
to bring the party before the 
public. Doubtless the state com- 


ot. 


er Boston and said they wouldnt. 


spite the supreme court, they still. 


|“thousands| of friends” to write to. 


these test cases been allowed to, 


our | 


On Gus Hike 


By Al. FULLER 


In Grip of Jimcrow 


“EAT YOUR HEART OUT” season: has started for 


|loyal Boston Red Sox rooters. It’s an old story—happens 


every year come baseball time. In the early spring, hope 
runs high in the heart of every} 77 ~ 


Red Sox fan. From the spring: Mass. House Bill 


training camp come reports of a 
promising team. Every vear seems Prods Brownell 
to be THE year. | 
Then the season starts—and be. BOSTON STATE HOUSE.— 
fore long it becomes obvious that The Massachusetts House of 
nothing really new has happened! Representatives has reversed it- 
with the Red Sox. The rookies! self and passed a resolution 
don’t have it vet, and the newly-| - 
>"| urging U.S. Atty. Gen. Her- 
bert Brownell to prosecute vio- 
lators of the civil rights of the 
Negro people in Mississippi. 


acquired veterans have had_ it. 

ished in second place a total of, 

two times. They fnished third for 

three years and were fourth three’ This measure was defeated 

times. One year they wound up 

sixth. The Red Sox theme song: argum®tnt that “it’s none of our 

seems to be, “Alwavs a brides-| business.” However, .it became 

maid but neyer a bride.” | obvious a few days later that 
The truth is, though, that the more than a few political skins 

tionally well. When you consider, 28 P2ssed May 3 by a vote of 

that th-y play under a handicap,' 13 to 80. 

the record for the last ten vears iss =< 

lavers in Big-League basebalf, 


BOSTON. — The Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities, mov- 
ing swiftly on the heels of the 


State Legislature, has 
nounced a “flat” 25-cent increase 
im Consumer gas rates. 

This new increase, ee | 
300,000 families and commercia 
establishments in Greater Boston, 
will net a yearly increase of one 
million dollars. 

David Brockman, chairman of 
the D.P.U. stated that this in- 
crease will only result in a “reason- 
‘able profit” for the Buston Con- 
solidated Gas Co. 

The only political figure in 


other. 


week-end adjournment of the: 


an-|! 
seem 


Since 1946, the Red Sox have fin-'! 

. April 30, with the majority 
Red Sox have been doing excep- might be at stake. The measure 
quite good. No pennants, perhaps, | P 


‘but then you can’t finish first when’ the Red Sox officials said, “The 


ibest ones are signed up. There 

are no outstanding colored play- 
i ers left.” \ 

YOU SEE, the Red Sox don’t) Now with Negro ball players 

to be aware that major-|O most teams, the Red Sox offi- 


league teams, with THREE excep-| “ils _still can’t find capable play- 
tions, select players by ability—| °F: They pay out bonus money for 
and ability ONLY. Whereas,| Young players in colleges and 
THIRTEEN teams have Negro Sandlots. There are scouts comb- 
and white ball players, the Red 8 the mimor leagues for future 
Sox have ONLY white players. | Red Sox talent. But no Red Sox 


you are with one leg tied to the 


‘Massachusetts who has spoken up 
against the increase is former Rep- 
resentative James A. Burke of! 
Hvde Park. Burke is an aspirant, 
tor the Lieutenant Governor posi-' 
tiou in’ November. In a_ biting; 
statement, he said: “the increase 
hits the little people . .. the small, 
cousumer of gas. They) must pay) 
jan extra three dollars. on their 
bills, while the big firms pay the, 
same. It should be investigated.” 

The “little people,” in the main, | 
went along with Burkes senti-| 
THents, 


Joseph DePierro of East Bos- 


_— -— 


Gommunist candidates running 
for public office. 

The decision of the Supreme 
Court is proof of the determina- 
tion of the people of the Com- 
monwealth to retain the Bill of 
Rights as a living document for 
all. 3 

We are happy that once 
again we will have the oppor- 
tunity publicly and openly to 
place our views before the peo- 
Ne. For it is the people and not 
evislatures which should be the 
jndce of political parties. 


‘pe aa” °-y.~' Ay wg en iS vee ame " Ad 
oT pe ioe COE PO OS TaN 


; we a ‘ ., te > " 
Be “. a 
v os i b 
a * “ : ’ " ’ 


IT Ee 


_ 
| 


/ 
( 


f 


be apr 


A. RUSSO, New 


MICHAEL 
England chairman of the Com- 
munist Party. His trial under the 
Smith Act has been postponed to 
await the Supreme Court decision 


When you consider the records of, fepresentative seems to be able 
Robinson, Campanella, New-' © find a promising Negro hitter 


combe, Minoso, etc., you can see °F pitcher. | 
the Red Sox- handicap. In the past three years, here is 


In 1947 and 1948, when there ‘Partial list of Negro players 
were comparatively few Negro| signed “tt by major-league :teams 
_____. |~Jim Gilliam, Charley Neal, and 
Sandy Amoros of the Dodgers; 
in | tae | Hank Aaron, Wes Covington, and 
| ag Felix Mantilla of the Braves; 
ay 4 KE. Brooks Lawrence, Pat’ Scantle- 
.7 Dog bury, and Frank Robinson of the 
Y W/¢ |Red Legs; Sam Jones, Gene Bak- 
Al er, and Ernie Banks of the Cubs; 
y fom Alston of the Cardinals; Curt 
‘Roberts of the Pirates; Elston 
‘Howard, Yankees; Al Smith, In- 
‘dians; Vic Power, Henry Simpson, 
‘and Hector Lopez of the A’s; Bob 
ton told this reporter: “It's a shame) Boyd and Dave Pope of the Ori- 
that they get away with it. But /oles. 
what can I do? If I don't like it, * 
and I don’t, they can shut your IMAGINE a Red Sox infield - 
gas off for non-payment. I can't with Gene Baker or Ernie Banks. 
go to another ‘store’ for gas. It's How many home runs would 
a shame.” ‘Banks hit into the left-field nets 
We talked with Mever Spiegel at Fenway Park? Sammy White 
df Doschester. Me deid: “if « man isn't hitting? How would Elston 
_. |Howard look behind the plate for 
asks for a raise, he gets laughed at... Red Sox? Ted Williams is ail: 
But the gas company says it does jny and getting on in years? Could 
not make ae ... and they get’ Hank Aaron make the Red Sox 
a raise. How about mv costs? MY outfield? 
bills? No one Ca©res. Id like to see. The answers are obvious to the 
some politician make a case out Of Boston fans. If you ask a Red Sox 
this hike. I'd go for that.” ‘rooter, he'll shake his head and 
On Humboldt Ave. in Roxbury, mutter, “It's a shame.” In a game 
we asked Willis Dicks how he felt. at Fenway late last year, after Vic 
“Heck, what do you expect?” he! Power got his third hit to beat the 


t = 


/ 


on eps said. , They do it without any Sox, one fan said, “Why can’t we 


worning. Nq@ hearings, no chance get players like that?” The answer 


se to complain. And you can't kick from his seat mate was, “Not with 


later, hecause the gas bill must be Yawkey and Cronin running the 

paid if you want to cook. I'd like team.” 

to see a stink made.” | Bostonians who root for the Red 
We got into a discussion with Sox expect two things from the 

a group of people near Blinstrub’s'club. First, play the game in a 

in South Boston. One woman, fair and decent manner. Second, 

Ruth Kane, seemed to express the pick the best plavers regardless of 


sentiments of the others. “Plain'race, color, or creed. 
working le don’t have a _ It's time the fans in Boston let 


chance. All they know is what they, Messrs. Tom Yawkey and Joe Cro- 
see in the papers. Some politicians: nin know how they feel. If the 
give an increase in gas rates, and: fight to end jimcrow in baseball 
they expect you to take it. Some-'in Boston is won, it will be a vic- 
thing should be done. Just think. tory for Boston, for baseball, and 
I pay 25 cents extra a month, and, for America. It will also make an 
so does my boss. How about that?”; American League .championship a 
East and West, North and,real possibility for Boston. 
South, the people don’t like this! The réal sentiment of baseball 
gas hike. To fight it, they need ajfans was best éxpressed by Ted 
champion, Here is an issue for:Williams. On his return to the 
labor and progressive legislators.| game after his Korean service, Ted 
Will they get ia the fight? It will|said the biggest improvement in 


Law School that the commission: 
Is: 


be a tough one, but the people|baseball was “Negro players in the 
will be behind théwr‘al] the way. big leagues.” ented : 


m the Junius Scales case, testing 
the “membership” ‘clange, \' | *.' 


mittee will discuss the election | 
campaign and the question ‘of 


flagrant denial of due 


Alert Steelworkers to Fight as Pay Talks Near 
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Goya Gave 
More Than 
His Great Art 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THAT Francisco Goya 1s 
one of the worlds im- 
mortals, an artist whose gen- 
ius searched tirelessly for 
the truth otf his time, is 
well 


pretty 
known. That he 


ran afoul oa 


the “Inquisition 
for his realism 
is perhaps not 
so well known. 
But the plebe- 
ian! who be- 
came his na- 
tions foremost 
artist in his 
time, the recipient of inuumer- 
able honors, staked) everything 
on his right to tell of the world 
as it appeared to jim. 

How olten TP heard about him 
from Robert Minor, himself a 
great artist, the foremost politi- 
cal cartoonist of his day. Bob re- 
garded Goya as his principal in- 
Hlaence, Goya and) Delacroix 
and Daumier—realists all, 

* 

THERE is a permanent moral 
in this storv of Goya, one that 
bears upon the contemporary 
scene here at home, and Lion 
Feuchtwangeg tells it) magniti- 
cently in his novel “This Is the 
Hour.” which [ read recently. 

The book, a wonderlul tapes- 
trv of the times, tells the story 
of Gova and the Spanish Court, 
the intricate intrigmes that are 
typical in all of time where des- 
pots hold the sceptre and manip- 
ulate their subjects to enhance 
their own interests. 

Goya appears in) this book as 
aman who not only owned gen- 
ius, but who was a child of his 
day. Peasants were his forebears 
and he had the sharp, uncanny 
eve of the men who tilled the 
hard soil of the Aragon. What 
he saw went through his mind 
and his tibre and came out on 
his canvas,. possessing him, for 
what he saw he felt he must 
say, to his people, to mankind. 
Tell it he did. 

In him ran the blood of Gali- 
leo, who, too, had appeared be- 
fore the Inquisition and for the 
same crime: he probed for real- 
ity. | 

* 

WHAT struck me, in this story 
of Feuchtwanger's, was the meti- 
culous description of Goya's ap- 
pearance before the grand in- 
quisitors. As one of many who 
was before the Eastland commit- 
tee recently, it was amazing how 
little matters had changed from 
Goya's dav. 7 

After the “green messenger” 
gave Gova the letter to appear 
the next day for questioning, he 
left his studio where he was ac- 
customed, with the ardor of> 
genius, to work 10, 12, 16 hours 

(Contmued on Page 13) 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


| THE UNITED STEELWORKERS of America, called a wage policy meeting in 
Pittsburgh next Monday to finalize the union’s bargaining demands, and alerted the 
members to a possible strike on June 30 the contract deadline. Actual bargaining will 


begin by the end of May. Judg- 
ing by the sentiment displayed at 
a number of the union's district 
conventions, and the position of 
David McDonald, the president, 
the mafor demands will be a 
“substantial” wage increase; sup- 
plementary unemployment bene- 
fits up to 52 weeks a year and 
an end of weekend work unless 
at premium rates. Still not clear 


) 


is the order of importance these 
issues will take in the union's 


bargaining strategy. 


The nfain theme of the union’s 
paper, Steel Labor, for May, 
spread across the front page, is 
“Will they love you in June... 
like they did in April.” This was 
in reference to the ad campaisn 
of the steel industry in April 


Steelworkers’ paper asks about bosses; “Will they love us in June, like they did in April?” 


i —— 
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Judge Still Mum on Worker Fund Freeze 


WE ARE still waiting for 
Judge Richard Levet in 
New York to rule on our 
May 1 plea that the Treas- 
ury Department be enjoin- 
ed from any further seizure of 


Worker income under the “jeop- 
ardy assessment” which it) ar- 
bitrarily imposed on us with the 
aim of shutting us down. 

Both the Worker and_ the 
Communist Party argued before 


Judge Levet a week ago last 


inside THE WORKER 


Farmer-Labor Unity in Midwest 
—SEE PACE 3 
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A Polish Editor on Stalin 


—SEE PAGE 6 


New Trial for Sobell Sought 


. 


—SEE PAGE 4 


Texas Dixiecrat Deteated 


. 
° 


—SEE PAGE 


NATO Chiefs in Quandary 


Old China’s New Language 


—SEE PAGE 


~SEE PAGES 8, 9 


Tuesday that there was no basis, 
other than political suppression 
for either the tax levies against 
them, or the “jeopardy assess- 
ment,” This assessment is used 
in rare instances to shut down a 
business when the government 
suspects it plans to abscond to 
evade taxes. 

The government did -not 
bother to refute us. It simpty—~ 
and arrogantly—argued that the 
tax Jaw does not allow the 
courts to limit its abs6lute 
powers even before this makes 
mincemeat of the Bill of Rights. 


Meanwhile we're still operat- 
ing under constant peril of fur- 
ther seizures of our meagre in- 
come, without bank account and 
only with thé heroic assistance 
of the Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press. As we said last 
week, our normal procedure, 
were there no tax seizure, 
would be to run a $100,000 
fund campaign now to keep 
alive to Labor Dav. 

This was in the works when 
the seizure took place March 
27th, and is the only way we 
can keep going now that the cir- 
culation campaign has tapered 
off. 

We can only hope and pray 
that our wonderful, devoted 
supporters take the campaign 
up themselves and send their 
money to the Emergency Com- 
mittee at 35 E. 12th St., New 
York 3. Robert W. Dunn is 
treasurer. 

The situation has been ag- 
gravated by the inability to 


(Continued on ‘Page 13) 


NEWSPAUpers from coast to coast, 
showering praise on the indus- 
trys stecl workers and boasting 
of all the good things the indus- 
try provides for them. 

The union warned its members 
not to be fooled by this “gen- 
erosily” and remember that ev- 
ervthing they have, came through 
hard struggle and frequent 
strikes. 

+ 

MEANWHILE another.of the 
million-strong unions, the United 
Automobile Workers whose non- 
reopemnug contract has two more 
vers to run, sought a confer- 
ence with the aute employers on 
the alarming and still growing 
unemployment in the auto and 
farny equipment industries, to 
consider schedules, the effects of 
automation and new model tim- 
Hy, 

The move announced by Walt- 
er Reuther after a week-long 
meeting of the UAW exccutive 
board, came im face of 141,000 
already laid off in auto since 
last January, with an announce- 
ment by GM of a heavy cutback 
in the Chevrolet division to bring 
the total unemployed still high- 
er. The picture in the farm equip- 
ment industry is just as bad due 
largely to the crisis in farming. 

So tar the Reuther move in- 
dicates 10 more than a desire of 
a conference to exchange views. 
And there has been no indica- 
tion, so far, that employers-agree 
event to that. 

There was some speculation 
that the UAW. will invoke its 
“living contract” theory, on the 
ground that there is an emer- 
gency requiring special méeas- 
ures through the medium of col- 
lective bargaining regardles® of 
its expiration date. 

ft 

IRONICALLY, in the very 
week the UAW board met, in 
England 12,000 workers of t!:e 
Standard Motor Co. of Coven- 
try, Britain's auto center, struck 
when the company served no- 
tice it will lay off 3,500 work- 
ers for four months, while tle 
tractor division is retooled and 
automaied. 

Amalgamated Engineering 
Union there decided that no 
worker, displaced by automation, 
should lose his job until another 
job is provided. The entire labor 
movement in England is watch- 
ing that first strike over automa- 
tion with interest. 

The chairman of .the joint 
steward body of Standard Motors 
and head of the strike is William 
Warman, a member of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. They are demanding 
a shorter workweek with all 
workers continued on the job. 

* 


WALTER REUTHER re- 
leased figures showing that on 
the basis of the General Motors 
and Ford contributions to the 
Supplementary Unemployment 
Benefit Fund (at five cents per 
everv hour worked) the recent 
decline in employment at those 
companies is even heavier when 
computed on a man-hour basis. 
The drop from GM's P= em- 
ployment of Feb. 6 to the March 
average, was equal to 76,859 
workers on the basis of 40 hours 
per worker. weekly. The drop in 
Ford from Nov. 6 peak to March 
was equal to 49,677 -workers. 

Auto industry production, far 
from showing the seasonal spring 
rise, fell steadily, dropping an- 
other eight percent in May com- 
pared to April, and has thus far 
this vear been running 22 per- 
cent behind last year. Despite 
the cutbacks, the unsold num- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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 “Mederation’ Wins in Texas. 
— As Dixiecrats Get Setback 


GOV: ALLAN SHIVERS’ defeat last week, the first in 22 years of political activity, 


may well have been his last, for he says he is bowing off the political scene. His defeat 
was a sharp set-back for the Eisenhower-Dixiecrat clique. Shivers had threatened to repeat 


this year the walkout to the Eisen- 
hower camp that he took in 1952. 
The Democratic Party voters, 


THE WINNER 


however, did not feel that any of | | 


the problems they face were going 
to be solved by swinging in be- 
hind the Cadillac cabinet. 

Instead they gave their votes 
overwhelmingly to Senator Lyn- 
don Johnson Senate majority lead- 
er, to head the 56-vote| state del- 
esation to the Democratic national 
convention in Chicago on Aug. 13. 

* 

THE TEXAS campaign was 
one of the most virulent in recent 
historv. 

Chivers denounced Johnson as 


a iriend of the National Associa- : 


tion fer the Advancement of Col- 
ered People and of tle labor 
“bosses. 

Johnson returned the compli- 
ment with denunciation of Shivers 
as a demagog and an extremist on 
racial issues. He countered Shivers’ 
GOP flirtation with a plea for 
‘partv lovalty.’ 

Shivers’ hopes that the charge 
that Johnson was a stooge for the 
NAACP and for Walter Reuther, 
president of the United Auto 
Workers, would win-—proved «a 
sodden dud. 

* 


IOHNSON’'s impressive victory — 


will have important consequences 
m the maneuvermg for the na- 
tional convention. His candidacy 
will become the vehicle of the 
anti-desegregation forces masking 
under the cover of “moderation.” 

He has in his camp House 
Sncaker Sam Ravburn who. will 
orcupv the key job as chairman of 
the convention. 

While Johnson disclaims any in- 
terest in the presidential nomina- 
tion, others in his camp are quietly 
preparing for the convention. 


Irom the segregation manilesto, lan (Ark), George Smathers (Fla), 
loc seven senators have declared} Walter George and Richard Rus- 
for him. They are John McClel-' sell (Ga), Russell Long (La), Harry 


Gov. Allan Shivers 


WASHINGTON. 


Byrd and Willis Robertson (Va), as 
well as Strom Thurmond, who re- 
cently resignec in order to stand 
for reelection in. November. 


Others who have indicated their 
support include Senators Alan R. 
Bible (Nev), Robert S. Kerr (Okla), 
Mike Mansfield (Mont), and Gov. 
Ed Johnson of oan 


SEN. JOHNSON has indicated 


© Steel Wage 


THE WAGE Policy Commit- 
tee of the United Steelworkers 
-will meet in Pittsburgh May 14- 
15 to work out the final union 
demands for the coming con- 
tract negotiations. The pact ex- 
pires June 30. Talks are due to 
get under way at least 30 days 
before expiration. The union is 
expected to ask the nation’s steel 
producers for a substantial wage 
increase, guaranteed annual pay, 
premium pay for weekend work, 
and other gains. 

. 


THE UNITED Steelworkers 
disclosed through its monthly 
paper, Steel Labor, that its rep- 
resentatives had met with lead- 


the banner under which he will 
operate in Chicago. It will em- 
brace “moderation” and a denun- 
ciation of “hot-heads” on _ both 
sicles. 
unity’ as the answer to pressures 


for a strong civil rights plank in} 


the platform. 

At the outset of his Texas cam- 
paign on April 10, Johnson in a 
TV broadcast played the “party 
unity” theme heavily, while re 
minding his listeners that both his 
grandfathers had fought on the 
Confederate side in the Civil War. 


Among the northern delegates 
to the Democratic convention 
there will be two contrasting 
views. One will urge accommoda- 
tion with the Dixiecrats, at the ex- 
pense of civil rights, along the 
lines that Johnson suggests. 

+ 


THE OTHER VIEW says that 
a strong civil rights plank is es- 
sential, morally, and as a practical 
politics. The approach of | this 
group was expressed by Sen. Paul 


Douglas recently when he said|_ 


that if Senator James O. Eastland 
(D-Miss) should take a walk out 
of the convention because the 
party adopted a strong civil rights 
plank, he, Douglas, would shed no 
tears. 

Walter Reutier has on several 
occasions expressed the same view 
more sharplv, saying that the 
Democratic Party cannot hope to 
win the support of labor and of 
Eastland. 


He will pass for “party, 


ers of the International Union of 
| Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 

on the possibility of a merger. 
| No details were given on the 
' “exploratory talks” or on further 


| plans. 
* 


ANOTHER state AFL-CIO 
merger—the sixth—united 25,000 
Montana unionists. In the AFL 
convention preceding merger, 

_ the unity was approved by a vote 
of 148-81 over the opposition of 
a coalition led by teamsters and 
hod carriers.-The 55 delegates to 
the state CIO convention unani- 
mously okayed the merger. 

- * 


THE WHITE Citizens Coun- 
cils are threatening the existence 
of trade unionism in the South, 
union leaders agreed at a con- 
. ference sponsored by the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee. Referring 
to reports of a southern secession 
movement director Morris Shish- 
kin of the AFL-CIO’s civil rights 
department said any separate 
southern labor organization be 
“employer-dominated. ” 


- * 

THE FORMER AFL United 
Auto Workers has been renamed 
the Allied Industrial Workers, 
AFL-CIO. Following the merge 
there was some confusion 
cause of the similarity in initials 
of the former UAW-CIHO head- 
ed by Walter Reuther. 

* 
| __ UNION organizers in Dublin, 
Georgia, who want to work here 


Pariey Set 


° Mentana Uniens Merge 


must take a loyalty oath that they 
do not favor overthrowing segre- 
gation Jaws. The loyalty oath was 
required in an coltannas enact- 
ed by the city council. Dublin is 
a non-union stronghold, with a 
woolen and worsted plant, a 
mattress plant and several wood- 
working plants, all unorganized. 
* 


OFFICIALS of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion were reported putting out 
new feelers to the AFL-CIO for 
possible re-entry into the main- 
stream of labor. ILA president 
Capt. William Bradley is report- 
ed to have asked what might be 
expected of the union to regain 
the charter it lost in 1953 om 
the old AFL expelled it on 
charges of being gangster-dom- 
inated. 

* 

THE UNITED Auto Workers 
has asked the employers to agree 
to a conference on the alarm- 
ing unemployment situation in 
the industry. Walter Reuther dis- 
closed that 141,600 auto work- 
ers were laid off this year na- 
tionally. 

* 

A 12.5 CENTS hourly wage 
increase across the board and in- 
creased. insurance benefits will 
become effective June 4 for 150,- 
000 members of the Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers in the 
men’s and bovs’ manufacturing 
plants across the countrv. 


A $15 PER MONTH wage in- 
crease offered seamen by own- 
ers of Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
ships was ‘rejected by Joseph 
Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union, who told em- 
ployers “to go back and come 
up with a realistic offer.” 


GENERAL MOTORS—A CASE 


STUBY IN 
By Labor Research 


Association 

A NEW REPORT of the 
Senate anti-trust subcom- 
mittee, under Sen. O Ma- 
honey, deals with General 
Motors as a case study in 
monapoly. It documents the 
many ways in which GM power 
operates, and shows, in a Lmit- 
ed wav, the oppressive char- 
acter of that power. Its weak- 
ness is common to such Con- 
gressional inquiries. The only 
definite proposal is “further 
study.” / 

Since the duPonts, with 
Morgan backing, took ever GM 
in 1920 its share of the growing 
passenger car industry rose from 
under 20 percent to over 50 
percent. Abroad it is No. 1 in 
Canada and Australia, a leader 
in Germany and England. Last 
year 624.011 GM workers turn- 
ed out 5,030,994 vehicles and 
many other products. 

The immense pressure ef GM 
Snancial resources and altiances 
has subdued, annihilated, er 
abserbed all comprtition in 
passenger cars and moter 
trucks. But since 1940 it has 
become much more then an auto 
company. It has taken over 80 
percent of the motor bus indus- 
try and 76 percent of the loco- 
motive industry. It is one of the 
big three in airplane engines, a 
leader im earth-moving equip- 
ment, the largest maker of heuse- 
hold refrigerators, and rising rap- 
idly in other types ef home equip- 
ment. It was the largest arms con- 
trsctor of ‘World War II cnd the 
Korean War, ©’ * 


hii, Mero yedem 


eet Yh 


re 
Te 


MONOPOLY 


In short, this most profitable 
and Jargest of all manufacturin 
corporations is the “General 
Monopoly” of motorized equip- 
ment. And its main finanicial 
subsidiary, the $4 billion Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Coropra- 
tion, is the largest finance com- 
pany in the world. 

* 


THE report shows how GM 
uses its immense size to get fav- 
ored terms from suppliers of 
goods and money, orders from 
railroads that transport its prod- 
ucts. Specialized GM suppliers 
are virtually owned by the com- 
pany. So are the GM dealers, 
who are financed by the com- 

By, and must abide by onerous 
ranchise terms. 

The report dwells on the ‘elim- 
ination by GM of auto com- 
panies, famous locomotive mak- 
ers, and bus companies. It 
mourns over the fate of the deal- 
ers. But it skirts over the effect 
of GM monopoly on users of 
autos. The raw fact is that the 
lowest-priced passenger cars cost 
four times as much as in 1929. 
Certainly they are better, but the 
buyer has no choice. 

More, the study ignores the 
basic social effects of monopoly 
as typified by GM. Here is a 
company whose 1954 sales “were 
almost equal to the combined 
gross national preducts ef Nor- 
way and Sweden.” 

This vast and intricate em- 
pire is run according to a single 
plan, with a single central objec- 
tive, according to its own defi- 
nition: | 
“A margin of profit which 
arg uy the highest attainable 
ura podamenstrats Wah rapt 


Ge enihg fed Sues 


ce 4 


s*y i 


‘By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT—Mayors of De- 

| troit, Hamtramck, Pontiac, To- 

‘ledo, South Bend and other 


tal tumgver and the enjoyment 
of wholesome expansion.” 

GM officials said the com- 
panys planned profit was 
15-20 percent. Since 1948 St has | 
“overtilled” this plan, with an 
average of more than 25 per- : 
cent. In 1955 it was 31.3 per- 
cent on investment, or $1.2 bil- 
lion, after taxes, and 66.9 per- 
cent, or $2.5 billion before taxes. 

* 

GM cannot consider the re- 
sulting joblessness for hundreds 
of thousands of former employ- 
es of annihilated competitors, 
the strain on speeded-up GM 
workers, nor their losses from 
fluctuating employment which 
inevitably accompanies the high- 
pressure advertising, high-credit 
sales methods ‘u (Some 60,- 
000 GM auto workers are idle as 
this is written). 

GM's profit plan, which is 
good indeed fort the duPonts and 


associated owners, need not be, {32.7 percent compared with a 
year ago at this time. Some 50,000} 


and in the long rum cannot be 
good for the country. And GM, 
for all its size, represents a larger 
picture. As shown in the report, 
it is part of the duPent corporate 
empire, and related to the still 
larger Morgan corporate empire. 


UAW president Walter Reu- 


Executive 
| Board after a week of special study 


cities have been asked by 


‘ther to meet with the union-on the 
critical situation of mounting lay- 
offs of auto workers. 

_ Unemployment in’ Michigan has 
fhow passed the 200,000 mark and 
is creeping up to the 1954 high 
mark of a quarter of a million. 

. Four-day weeks are now com-) 
mon in Ford, Chrysler, Geheral 
Motors and all the “% 1 
coupled with short work days, that 
is, workers being sent home be- 
fore the day is fully worked. 

The union in a statement issued. 
the’ International 


by 


of the situation, described the pic- 
ture as “alarming,” both in auto 
production and 


Some 30,000 are estimated to be 
Ford which makes tractors in 
off 30 percent in a plant that nor- 


000 unsold tractors are 
Ford's hands. 
a 


PRODUCTION of autos is down 


fewer cars were uced last: 
week, than this week a vear ago. 

GM dropped production of its 
best seller, Chevrolet, 20.2 percent; 


arm equipment. | 
unemployed in Farm Equipment.} ' 
Highland Park, Michigan, has laid} 


mally employs 10,000. Some 20,-|; 
reported in|; 


UAW Chief Calls for Parley 
On 150,000 Jobless in Auto 


‘Showed a 6.3 percent drop. 

The Union said their breakdown 
of the layoffs of their members 
showed, 60,000 at GCM; 18,000 at 
Ford's; 46,000 at Chrysler; 9,200 
‘at American Motors and 7,800 at 
Studebaker-Packard. 

The latest estimate of the 
stoekpile of unsold new cars (1956 
models) is over 900,000. 

*® 

THE UNION proposed the fol- 
owing points for the meeting to 
which corporation executives 


would be invited as well as the 
Mayors of the various cities: 


Ford dropped 4 percent; Chrysler, 


It has less assets, and reaps less 
|.) (Coritinwed on Paige! 12)“ 


‘tyes id age. 
ind apy 


B07 Ott a eee, 


is‘down 3 percent; American | 
tors, . 107} pemgent. Stee 


hal a 


si 


bggit gus: eylise btu: 
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[May 17 Rally to Hit Segregation 


CHICAGO, Il.—The second an-jevening prayer services. ‘country and our country’s cause.”|massed cheir, representing several 
niversary of the historic Supreme] “By fasting, we shall identi ole oe . a , 
Court schools de-segregation edict ourselves with those who ar -2 Highligh tect by ~— ry eke rg , =: 
will be marked by prayer and fast-|from lack of life’s necessities,” Dr. ligious service and civic meeting ef Boy Sieuts alll pest na- 
} ‘ing in Cease, ew = New| Jackson stated. “The insting also| at Orchestra Hall, the Chicage ob-|e mis mearS 946 

Letters from our readers are|Jersey, Pennsylvania, isconsin,/represents atonement for our hu- . ! 
sincerely iconed. Kindly address | Mississippi, Texas, Oklahoma,j|man failures and for the conflicts! wi guest speakers as A. beat page — J _ Y 
the Illinois Worker, 36 West Ran-'Georgia, Tennessee and app rey oae-p | us. During the day, we)Philip Randolph, vice-president of: has issued a proclamation desig- 
dolph Street, Room 806, Chicago as well as other’ cities and states,|shall be wrestling with the prob-|the national AFL-CIO organization} nating May-17 “a day of fasting 
1, Ilinois. ‘it was announced here this week|lems of how to overcome these'and imternational president of the'and prayer” and urging citizens 

by the Rev. Dr, Joseph Harrisonjobstacles to a more complete de-| Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por-|to take cognizance of the purposes 

May Day Rally Jackson, pastor of this city’s Olivet/(mocracy. In the evening we shall] ters; the Rev. Dr. August M. Hintz,|of the occasion. The Mayor sets 
Dear Editor: Baptist Church, | and president of|find moments for thankskiving to| pastor of the Nerth Shore Bap-/forth as these purpeses “the unity, 

I wonder how many other Chi- the National Baptist Convention,}God for the great blessings that) tist Church and the Rev. Dr. Fed preservation and security of the 
cagoans felt as I did about our U.S.A., Ine. have come to our nation and also| Hoskins of the First Cengrega-| nation and a demonstration of faith 
May -Day commemoration at) The national chain of observ-|to- demonstrate our loyalty to our.tional Church of Chicage. Alin the efficacy ef prayer.” 


Washington Square on April 29?) ances, proposed by Dr. Jackson in! _. 


Frankly, | felt that only a speaker! November of last year, is spear- , ? ~« 
of Carl Marzani'’s stature could headed by the Baptist organization: | 
have delivered such an inspiring with the endorsement and support r ger in 


speech to such a small audience! of the African Methodist Episcopal 


on so memorable an occasion. Bishops’ Council; leaders of the : 4 f 
Qme could not help recalling AME Church; the Christian Meth-| ) 
May Day rallies of previous years. odist Church; Church of God - in: 6a n us ry een 


Years during the height of the'Christ; Fraternal Council of 

oo gary depression — . vgn ro) ama woke A ee agra Bap- (Continued from og 16) . | €xpression of these concerns: »Struggle for civil rights. 

ee eT ae LL el a ers Ol’ be vice-presidents, with both the! (a) That there is some danger| 7 : 

from work to line up behind their, the Southern Baptist Convention, | new president and the secretary- if ‘the UPWA being “s\uallowed|thelinekstene bp the AMC leadera 

respective banners. They risked number of gity| councils and fra-itreasurer from the Amalgamated up” by a union which does not|on McCarthyite provisions in the 

jealously - guarded jobs in offices ternal, labor and YMCA groups are| Meat Cutters. ‘have its militant traditions nor its!new unien. Previously. their plan 

and factories to appear in the pa- also participating, Dr. Jackson said./ Jn view of these agreements, fighting approach on economie is-| was for some type of clause Apres 

rades, but they never hesitated. | While observances im the South the UPWA leadership was sur- sues; (b) that there is much te be! merged union constitutios with 

With heads held high, they joined will be conducted in a more “sub- | prised - in being presented with a!desired in the attitudes of the political restrictions 

hands with the rest of humanity dued” manner than in other areas,’ new demand for six more vice-: AMC toward jimcrow; (c) that the Hewever, th . de 

in honoring the birth date of Chi- numerous influential Southern) presidents on the board, all from’ AMC is built on old craft union's, AMC mq ray new Command of 

cago’s offspring. white Christians are “quietly” aid-|the AMC. ‘lines, with limited inner-union de- ios ofttade Ts ees 
Now, while the rest’of the world ing in celebration plans, Dr. Jack- * 'mocracy and vesting much power! even. vi sey yond 

celebrates May Day on May 1, son revealed. AS UPWA president Ralph|in the so-called business-agent sys-| eg ioe ta the Tatean such af- 

we, the parents, select a date rang-. ® 'Helstein put it: “The new de-, tem. “Hartley Act. 

ing from April 27 to April 30, de-' FASTING, beginning at six in mands came after we had already - * 

pending on whichever suits our the morning and See five | reached an agreement. We had| CITED as evidence is the 1948 THE abrogation of the merger 


convenience. I cannot reconcile in the evening, will be climaxed =A aca trouble trying to séll our! packing strike in which the Amal agreement en the composition of 
mvself to this. } ;members on the original memo- gamated broke raaks and signed’ the execitive board has rajsed 


Won't some of the readers kind- ° ‘randum of understanding we an inferior agreement with the dig 
ly write, expressing THEIR opin- > ilm Featur ee, signed.” | packers. Also a many doubts |‘ doubts about the AMC and 
! The fact is that the UPWA has was the recent editorial in the the way they operate. The new 


ions in this very serious matter? 
accepted the merger plan, but not AMC magazine by president Earl; demands were decided in a 12- 


The ever-dwindling attendance at) Tj @ @ | 
B. & K Visit without misgivings at all levels of. W. Jimerson and secretary-treas- | to-6 vote at a recent meeting of 


May Day rallies testifies to the | . 
need for exchanging ideas. the union. In recent district con-|u +1 Patrick E. Gorman in which »), enecutive: honed.4f thal Adah 


If the present trend continues, _7 -|ventions, the merger has been ap- the: urged a policy of “gradual- 
coming cetbhitons will baaetodiy Meuilen” At bul] sedans! pay eee proved, but not without tlre shen ists)” pay Nene oem in the | Bamated Meat Cutters in veattle. 
fall prey to the notion that May unusual program which includes: Jimerson and Gorman voted with 
Day is a EUROPEAN import. the documentary film in color, en-' the majerity. 

: E.B.J. titled “Visit to India.” This film | 
Honoring Doctor ‘is the record, made by Soviet and other labor mergers, unionists 
ses! Editor: ‘cameramen of the historic visit of point to the half-century old 


6 , 1 Nicolai Bulganin; premiere of the 
es aut oe § fo eae ‘USSR and Nikita Khrushchev, : struggle of the craft-minded ele- 
: “member of the Presidium of the wg ss ea |e ments in the labor movement to 


great Chicago Negro dermatolo- ,,¢ ' ie | : ~~ ae me a 

gist, Dr. T. K. Lawless, by build- "yp prema gem especially : maintain their grip. | 

sh skin disease department ati adtewa rthy for its shots of Indian A UNITED anti-union strategy has apparently been developed “What's helding us back is 

1 egpPoaeg ital . Army 37 . _: cultural activities, and its mass| by the steel employers in the coming negotfations. That is seen as Gompersism, said ene women lead- 

sak Mary ‘Howell, wey at. tiie shots of the Indian F ople, includ-| the explanation for the fact that the companies have for the first |“: Craft-minded elements in the 

te ‘. pe ever of rwO million people as- time filed a 60-day notice under the Taft-Hartley Act. AMC, often linked with unsavory 

Woman's Problem se mbled in Calcutta. forces in various districts, are con- 

: feer ‘ This means they can shut down the industry and lock out all 

Dear Editor: Fyn Bgl sel ag yee the workers if no agreement is reached on a new contract at mid- sidered as the main obstacles to 
Many of us housewives with | tie | Chicago |[pramiere va new ight Tt wey | get gr Gone ng equ cul cone) {the merger 
_,9oviet com in magicolor, en-, night June JO. Management is nhinhing a is strategy I ‘ 

small children tend to excuse non-| ., RIC g . Sy THE Amalgamated Meat Cut- 


participation in civic and organi-'titled “Good Morning! | union decides on a policy of striking steel companies on a piecemeal 
ters,. combining both block-butch- 


zational affairs on the grounds of: . al or “one-at-a-time” basis. 
sional lecture with his mother, the lb ers and plant workers, has an ex- 


having to care for the children. ver =. “TE her Wishes 
Once we have convinced ourselves m c THE United Transport Service Workers, headed by Willard |ceutive board dwided between a 


4 to go, that is her affair bat you're ’ 
mn “ gg es bie it ‘not going. I refuse to be a baby Townsend, will held its biennial convention here at the Sutherland minerity which sees the role of in- 


ton’s article the Leagn f fair inasmuch as the children are if which is craft-minded. It is this 
Women sang national won hl high bed before I leave, and his en- FROM the “Auto Worker”: “The air-conditioning system in the latter grouping which is seeking to 
tire evening is spent before the! Chicago Tribune building broke down recently when a schoet of ie 

maintain control in the merged or- 


tion in Chicago was a real eye- ee , 
opener. She itieeed that all Bat TY anyway. fish clogged openings in the systém’s water intake tubes. The build- 


12 of the first 500 registered del-|, Do other women have this prob-| ing is on the Chicago River. | ganizatien. 
egates were married, with an aver- lem? | “The culprits were smelt, and the Chicago temperature that | The upsetting of the June 11 
age of two children each. Yet, thev A 19th Century Housewife. day was 79. The reports don’t say whether the smelt smelled, but {joint cenvention phn has changed 
had journeyed from Virginia, Con- , autem; at any rate, UAW members in this area have «lways known that js, merger time-table, but the 
ne¢ticut and other parts of the there's something fishy about the Tribune. f er Se ee ee 
country. Understandably, in order; } - “Or did the stench come from the Kohler showrooms, which saad tks ted 

te attend the convention, they had# IN LOVING occupy the Tribune's ground floor?” a ee ae 


In assessing the problems of this 


+ 


to have the cooperation of thef | b | vie 
+ In reply te newsmen, German 


cad” of the family. WAGES is the big issue im the three-week old strike ef the | 
This, then, is my pet peeve.| As MEMORY United Packin Peet See = at the DuQuoin {IL} ing Co. |said last week that “nothing here 
opt al ganar eres : | The 225 downstate workers are im a battle agninst wage is so rigid thet it can’t be moved 
getting into a rut ike many Of my which are 87 cents and hour below the industry pattern. a littl.” And UPW leaders have 
woman friends, I do not seem to | + | 
) i . net lose hepe that the merger may 


have an altemative. Mv husband, + , 
UAW vice-president Pat Greathouse’s new administrative assist- be eonsummated scon. 


althengh professng to be a ‘a 
. ant is Marshall Hughes. fobert Brown has been appointed as | Greatest spur toward unit 


gressive who admires an inte | 
tual and active woman, feels that assistant director of the Borg-Warner Department. cemes from the 450,000 rank-and- 
fite members ef these two unions, 


MY place is in the home. If I ex | | . ti | eatin: edt Salalaedl 
press a desive to attend an 0002 "| sence = PACKINGHOUSE workers are fighting 2 plan by the Chicago [007 *) > eeteas ns flyer 
og aa aa a Transit Authority to abandon “L” service on the Stockyards lime |? "1. gain frome the increasing 
Now Showing! LAST 5 DA a| which brings theusands of werkers inte the yard daily. Jof their union's power to bargain. 


"BGM VISIT TO UNDIA Fh ng mines cian te utes latoe oo Homme a 


Sensational new Soviet documentary (in coler) of the | Moline plant in Moline, II, on June 1. Some 350 more farm equip- Her. and Mrs. fernard 
historic visit of Soviet leaders to India lact November. @| ment workers will be jobless. ¢ CHICAGO.—Mr. and Mrs. John 


SEE 2 millien Indians greet B & K in Calcutta! #) : lr » : yoans 
SEE the wonders of india and its culture! 7 Quotes from the Laber Press. Johns hagetege for ie 


Also on same program: New Soviet comedy-faree—“GOOD ai Congress and the administration the forces which are driving stiutional liberties, will be honor- 


MORNING!” a rollicking story. of life teday in the USSR makes it more and more clear that! “family-size” £ off thee 3 : 
) of the farm bill and and tuming it over to big/¢? st a= 2fair to be held on Setur- 


MADISO the main ' 
CINEMA ANNEX loeb pineene hig.-to, Thuy” - * wotes.,,-We “Landlord Farmess.” ; day evening, May 26, at Milds 
os : MF suggest... different | sim—to Bo ar oe) ALABOM, Hall, 3140 SMa | 


qe 72 Of ehie tga pete. Lett Qe er Opera: Rio castsecwst'? - “~ 


A i ee I a ee A Oe a--—-—e. —— 
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Southtown Economist, Fed Up’ with Soviet-Baiting, 
alls for East-West Amity, Trade, Disarmament 


CHICAGO. — The commu- 
nity newspaper, the “Southtown 
Economist,” demanded _ this 
week a revision of U.S. foreign 
policy and arms program, and 
added: “We think that the Unit- 
ed States ought to resume trade 
with Russia im HOoR- -strategic ma- 
terials and goods. 

The dobdervabite C0; nmunity 
paper, one of the city’s largest, 
sid that the policies of the pres- 
ent Soviet leaders provide a bas- 
ix for a Changed attitude by the 
3S. 

Said 
mist 

“A lotof Americans who wang 
no part of Communism are, nev- 
ertheless, fed up with the un- 
encling tirade against evervthing 
the Comatie leaders say or do. 


the “Southtown Econo- 


present rulers, 
Khrushchev, the 


attitude to- 


“Under the 
Buleanin and 
@heial Conimoanist 
viard the | so-called Wester 
world has been changed. Amer- 
loans may vow travel in Russia, 
news Cconsorship to the outside 
world has been lifted, and Bul- 
eania anc Khrushchev have 
been visiting non-satellite  na- 
tions in the hope of creating 
eood-will toward their country 
and to revive trade. 

“They are, in fact, doing 


just what the alarmists during 
. ¢ 


Stalin’s day contended the Com- 
mies should do to allay suspicion 
that the Kremlin was preparing 
to suddenly pounce upon the 
rest of the world and seize com- 


plete control. 
| * 


“BUT in so doing, they now 
aré being ridiculed by these 
same critics. They contended 
that the two leaders’ visit to 
England was a complete flop 
and that they did their cause 
ee harm than good. 

e think it’s time that the 
Pe ba an public turn a deal ear 
to the rantings of Secretary of 
State Dulles and others like him 
and that we spent more time 
minding Our business and look- 
ing after the many troublesome 
problems at home. We have a 
lotiof them, and so has Buysia.” 

In proposing East-West trade, 
the “Southern Economist” said 
that through the sale of U.S. 
surpluses, “the | government 
might be able to cut American 
taxes.” 

™ 

TIT IS ten vears since the end 
of World War Ik and the hys- 
terical attacks on Russia have 
gone on that long, said the Pia- 
pers editorial. “The only thing 
it has accomplished is our voy- 
ermments spending 53  BIL- 
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Weiss Wins Delay 
Of Trial, Bail Cut 


CiuCAGO.—A ines court 
viciory for Max Weiss here last 
week postponed his trial and re- 
duced the hail of the Smith Act 
defendant from $35,000 down 
te $15,000. 

Pederal fudge William Camp- 
‘bell, who tad) previously insist- 
ec that the Weiss trial begin on 
Nias 14. agreed to put otf the 


trial seotilatter the U. S. Supreme | 


Cont rules on the membership 
Cluise of the Smith Act cin’ the 
Livlitloot and Scales cases. Weiss 
has been indicted under the same 
chanuse. 

The bail reduction was order- 
ed by the U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Weiss has been tree 
ounder $35,000. bond. 

* 

THE postponement of the trial 
came alter a sharp debate in 
court when Weiss presented a pe- 
tition to waive a jury trial. He 
declared that a bench trial would 
facilitate the presentation of the 
central constitutional issues in 
the cases which are considered 
“questions Of Taw” and do not 
come betore the jury. 

U. S. District Attorney James 
B. Parsons objected strongly to 
the jury waiver However, Judge 
Campbell declaring that he has 
nyo room on his calendar for a 
lengthy jury trial at this time, 
ruled that the Weiss trial would 
be postponed. 

In his petition for a bench 
trial, Weiss said that he hopes to 


be able to make a better trial. 


record, should the case have to 
be taken to the Supreme Court. 


Ile said he “has reason to hope 


that when that high court takes 
a second Jook, under ditlerent 
world conditions. it will be 
realized that important constitu. 
tional rights are being violated” 
in the Sinith Act cases. 

The Weiss defense made it 
clear that while the jury svstem is 
a democratic one, the methods 
often used in jury selection and 
the) prejudicing of juries may 
work against the defendant in a 
Smith -Act trial under present- 
day conditions. 

” 

BECAUSE juries deal> only 
“questions of fact” 
“questions 


with and ave 


not permitted to hear 
of law,” it’was pointed out that 
a jury trial does not facilitate the 
presentation of such issues as 
freedom of speech, the First 
Amendmengt, the right to advo- 
cacy of political views, the re- 
futation of the charges of “lorce 
and) violence” and “clear and 
present danger.” 

Ia reply to Weiss’ petition, 
Parsons declared that this Was 
not | “just another membership 
case,” “Already it has taken on 
a complexion other than what we 
anti¢ipated by the very choice 
of the defense counsel,” said the 
federal prosecutor. He was re- 
ferring to the appearance of Wil- 
liam Scott Stewart, noted crim- 
inal lawyer, as Weiss’ attorney. 


Judge Campbell replied that 
the prosecution had presented 
“no substantial reason” why the 
gury) should not be waived. 
Later, the judge ruled that the 
Weiss trial be postponed. 


LIONS of American dollars 


throughout the world ‘to hold 
the Russians in line . 
Stating that this campaign has 


7. miserably,” the editorial 
pointed to the war danger re-_ 
-sulting from U.S. threats and 
praised President Eisenhower 


Parley to Urge 


Curbing 


CHICAGO. — Elements of a 
program which will help Chi- 
cagoans fight for disarmament 
through the coming period in in- 
ternational relations and through 
the 1956 election campaign are 
expected to come out of a con- 
ference here this Saturday. 

Some 25 sponsoring organiza- 
tions have called the im for 
Mav 12 at the Western Society 
tor Kngineers, 84 E. Randolph 
St. 

Sponsors said that they~ were 
encouraged about the prospects 
for world disarmament in spite 
of the lack of agreement at the 
recent tive-power conference in 
London. 

* ” 

ACCORDING to reports this 
week, the Soviet Union is plan- 
ning to make further large cuts 
in their armed forces during the 
coming months, 

“We still have a long way to 
go, declared Miss Alma E. 
Hfurst, Chicago associate direc- 


of Arms 


tor of the American Association 
for the United Nations, “especi- 
ally since U. S. foreign aid is still 
90 percent for destructive pur- 
poser and only 10 percent for 
constructive purposes. ° 

The parley of the city’s lead- 
ing church, civic, labor organiza- 
tions on “Disarmament: Progress 
and Prospects” is a follow-up of 
a parley held last fall. Both par- 
leys represent a broad range of 
viewpoints on approaches to dis- 
armament. 

Speakers at Saturday's session 
will include: William RK. Frve. 
UN correspondent for Christian 
Science Monitor; Prof. Quincy 
Wright of the University of Chi- 
cago; Charles F. Boss, executive 
secretary of the Board of World 
Peace of the Methodist Church; 
Mrs. Josephine Pomerance, Coin. 
mittee on World Development 
and World Disarmament; Mrs. 
John Root, president of the 
United World Federalists of Illi- 
nois. 


PACKING UNITY DELAYED 


Prospect for 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CIUICAGO. — The logic of 
mutual need, which brought the 
two unions in the meat packing 
industry to the verge of a mer- 
ger, is still considered as the 
force which will inevitably bring 
that merger into being. 

This view is taken bv those 
elements in both unions whose 
main concern is with the in- 
terests olf 450,000 workers in 
the inclustry. And this VIE per- 
sists—in spite of the stunning 
setback which the merger re- 
ceived last week. 

There appeared little lope 
that the original plan would go 
through for a joint convention 
on June TL of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and the United 
Packinghouse Workers. More 
likely, the AMC will hold its 
regular convention on that date 
in Cincinnati, and the UPW will 
hold its regular convention Jater 
in the month in either Buffalo 
or New York City. 

* 


UNITY-MINDED forces in 


Merger ‘Good’ 


both organizations are pidiieg 
their hopes on these possible 
developments: 


1. That both conventions will 
reflect a strong favorable view 
toward a merger and will em- 
phasize the common problems of 
both unions with regard to eco- 
nomic struggles and general out- 
look. 

2. That both conventions will 
reaffirm the decision of both 
unions to confront the packers 
with a strong united stand in the 
coming negotiations, regardless ol! 
whether organic unitv is achieved. 

“If the employers are crowing 
over the breakup of the merger,” 
one union leader said, “they might 
find their joy is short-lived.” 

* 


IN OVER A YEAR of merger 
negotiations, both whions hve 
been driving as hard a bargain as 


possible. However, once the mer- 


signed on 
widely con- 
side would 


ger agreement was 
March 23, it was 
sidered that neither 
abrogate its terms. 
The merger agreement did nol, 


decided, 


for a pro-peace policy. Added 
the “Southtown Economist”: 

“The surest way to provoke 
a fight is to keep hurling insults 
and making threats. If that is 
what the alarmists are trying to 
accomplish, they may succeed 
some day unless they are 
squelched.” 


The Need 
Gets More 
Urgent! 


WITH each passing 
week, the Illinois Worker 
fund drive becomes more 
urgent. 

The $15,000 goal must be 
reached. But more than 
that, a sizable sum of money 
must be coming in week-by- 
week during the drive in 
order to make it possilfe 
for our paper to continue 
publishing. 

We have just received an 
appeal from the national 
Emergency Committee for 
a Free Press, explaining the 
desperate financial situation 
in which our paper now 
finds itself. . 

Part of the $15,000 we 
are raising here is allocated 
for the Emergency Com- 
mittee. But so far, the funds 
coming in have been no 
more than a trickle. 

Every reader and sup- 
port has an important job 
to do. Have you made up a 
list and begun to visit pos- 
sible contributors? Are you 
planning a fund-raising af- 
fair? Can you send in a 
weekly contribution for the 
duration of the drive? 

Please forward every pos- 
sible dollar available to the 
Illinois Edition of The 
Worker, 36 W., Randolph 
St., Room 806, Chicago 1], 
Illinois. 
~The administration — in 
Washington was not able to 
stop our paper by its recent 
outrageous “seizure” of our 
offices. Our paper must not 
he stopped now for lack of 


funds! 


—-—_—-— = — 


-_- 


“spell out everything. However, it 


did cover such questions as the 
representation of the two unions 
on the new executive board. The 
33-member board, it was mutually 
would have 21 AMC 
members and 12 UPWA mein- 
bers. Thirty-one of these were to 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Fibe Vet, Rebuffed, Looks to ‘57 


CHICAGO. — The 1956 com- 
memoration of Elbe Day was 
pretty well shattered by the U.S. 
State Department. But its chief 
sponsor, Chicagoan Joseph Polo- 
wsky, is hoping that 1957 will 
turn out better. 

Polowsky is the secretary of 
an organization of American Gls 
who linkgd up with the Russian 
soldiers at the Elbe River in Ger- 
many on April 25, 1945, toward 
the close of World War II. 

This year’s celebration of that 
date was to have been marked 
by. a reunion in Washington, 


D. C., of the U. S. and Soviet 
veterans. 

Even though the Russians ap- 
plied for official visas, the U. S. 
State Department refused to per- 
mit them to enter the U. S. with- 
out being fingerprinted. Since 
the Soviets regard this as a “dis- 
graceful procedure, the effect 
of the State Department's action 

yas to cancel out the reunion. 

Polowsky said this week that 
this was the first time in the his- 


tory of diplomatic relations be- 
‘tween the two couatries. that-of- 


ficial visas have been denied. 
He said that the U. S. Elbe 
vets are working on plans for a 


- reunion next year and have re- 


ceived an invitation to come to 
the USSR. Polowsky hopes to in- 
clude inthe U. S. group represen- 
tatives from each of the large vee 


erans organizations. 


“To us,’ he said, “Elbe Day 
symbolizes the future, when the 
.people’s of both countries will 
fulfill the promise of peace which 
we a at the Elbe link- 
up m U 
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Alert Steelworkers to Fight as Pay Talks Near 


‘Auto Union Summons Firms to 
‘Meet on Rising Joblessness 
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ASSIGNMENT, U.S. A. 


Goya Gave 
More Than 


His Great Art 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THAT Francisco Goya its 
one of the world’s im- 
mortals, an artist whose gen- 
ins searched tirelessly for 
the truth of his time, is 
pretty well 
known. That he 
ran afoul ol 


the Inquisition 

for his realisin 

is perhaps not 

so well known. 

But the plebe- 

ian) who be- 

came his na- 

tions foremost 

| artist) in his 

time, the recipient of inmumer- 

able honors, staked) everything 

on his right to tell of the world 
as it appeared to him. 

How often | heard about him 
from. Robert Minor, himself a 
great artis. the foremost politi- 
cal cartoonist of his day. Bob re- 
garded Gova as his principal in- 
Huence, Goya and Delacroix 
and Daumier—realists all. 

* 

THERE is a permanent moral 
in this story of Gova, one that 
bears upon the contemporary 
scene here at home, and Lion 
Feuchtwanger - tells it) magnifi- 
cently in his novel “This Is the 
Hour,” which I read recently. 

The book, a wonderful tapes- 
try of the times, tells the story 
of Gova and the Spanish Court, 
the intricate intrigues that®* are 
typical in all of time where des- 
pots hold the sceptre and manip- 
ulate their subjects to enhance 
their own interests. 

Goya appears in this book as 
aman who not only owned gen- 
ius, but who was a child of his 
dav. Peasants were his forebears 


and he had the sharp, uncanny ° 
‘eye of the men who tilled the 


hard soil of the Aragon. What 
he saw went through his mind 
and his tibre and came out on 
his canvas, possessing him, for 
what he saw he. felt he must 
sav, to his people, to: mankind. 
Tell it he did. 

In him ran the blood of Gali- 
leo, who, too, had appeared be- 
fore the Inquisition and. for the 
same crime: he probed for real- 
ity. 

* 

WHAT struck me, in this story 
of Feuchtwanger’s, was the meti- 
culous description of Coya’s ap- 
pearance ee the grand in- 
quisitors. As one of many who 
was before the Eastland commit- 
tee recently, it was amazing how 
little matters had changed from 
Goya's day. 

After the “green messenger” 
gave Goya the letter to appear 
the next day for questioning, he 
left his studio where he was ac- 
customed, with the ardor of 
genius, to work 10, 12, 16 hours 

(Continued on Page 13) 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


| THE UNITED STEELWORKERS of America, called a wage policy meeting in | 
Pittsburgh next Monday to finalize the union's bargaining demands, and alerted the 
members to a possible strike on June 30 the contract Jeacline. Actual bargaining will 


begin by the end of May. Judg- 
ing by the sentiment displayed at 


| a number of the union’s district 


conventions, and the position of 
David McDonald, the president, 
the major demands will be a 
“substantial” wage increase; sup- 
plementary unemployment bene- 
fits up to 52 weeks a year and 
an end of weekend work unless 
at premium rates. Still not clear 


} 


is the order of importance these 
issues will take in the union's 
bargaining strategy. 

The main theme of the union's 
paper, Steel Labor, -for May, 
spread across the front page, is 
“Will they love you in June... 
like they did in April.” This was 
in reference to the ad campaign 
of the steel industyy ia April 


Steelworkers’ paper asks about bosses: “Will thev love us in June, like they did in April?” 


Judge Still Mum on Worker Fund Freeze 


WE ARF still waiting for 
Judge Richard Levet in 
New York) to rule on our 
May 1 plea that the Treas- 
ury Department be enjoin- 
ed trom any) further seizure of 


Worker income under the “jeop- 
ardy assessment” which = it) ar- 
bitrarily imposed on-us with the 
ain of shutting us down, 

Both the Worker and the 
Communist Party argued before 
Judge Levet a week ago last 


inside THE WORKER 
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Tuesday that there was no basis, 
other than political suppression 
for cither the tax levies against 
them, or the “jeopardy assess- 
ment.” This assessment is used 
in rare instances to shut down a 
busipess avhen the government 
suspects it plans to abscond to 
evade taxes. 

The government | did not 
bother to refute us. It simpty— 
and arrogantly—argued that: the 
tax Jaw does not allow the 
courts to limit its) absolute 
powers even belore this makes 
mincemeat of the Bill of Riglhits. 

Meanwhile we're still operat- 
ing under constant peril of fur- 
ther seizures of our meagre in- 
come, without bank account and 
only with the heroic assistance 
of the Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press. As we said last 
week, our normal procedure, 
were there no tax seizure, 
would be to run a. $100,000 
fund campaign now to keep 
alive to: Labor Day. 

This was in the works when 
the seizure took place March 
27th, and is the only wav we 
can keep going now that the cir- 
culation campaign has tapered 
off. 

We can only hope and prav 
that our wonderful, devoted 
supporters take the campaign 
up themselves and send _ their 
money to the Emergency Com- 
mittee at 35 E. 12th St., New 
York 3. Robert W. Dunn is 
treasurer. . 


The situation has. been ag- 
gravated by the inability to 


. (Continued on Page 13) 


newspapers from coast to Coast, 
shawering praise on the indus- 
try’s steel workers and boasting 
ol all the good things the indus- 
try provides for thei. 


The union warned its menbers 
not to be fooled bv this “ygen- 
erosity. and remember that ev- 
erything they have, came through 
hard struggle and = trequent 
strikes. 

$ * 

MEANWHILE another of the 
inillion-strong unions, the United. 
Automobile Workers whose non- 
reopening contract has two more 
years to run, souglit a conter- 
ence with the auto emplovers on 
the alarming and still growing 
unemployment in the auto and 
farm) equipment industries, to 
consider se edules, the effects ot 
automation and new model tm- 
Wi, 

The move announced by Walt- 
er Reuther after a week-long 
meeting of the UAW executive 
hoard, came in face of 141,000 
already laid off in auto since 
lust January, with an announce-— 
ment by GM of a heavy cutback 
in the Chevrolet division to bring 
the total unemployed still high- 
er. The picture in the farm equip- 
ment industry is just as bad due 
largely to the crisis in farming. 


So far the Reuther move in- 
dicates no more than a desire ot 
a conference to exchange views. 
And there has been no indica- 
tion, so far, that emplovers agrve 
even to that. 

There was some speculation 
that the UAW will invoke its 
“living contract” theory, on the 
ground that there is an emer- 
vency requiring special meas- 
ures through the medium of col- 
lective bargaining regardless ot 
its expiration date. 

* 

IRONICALLY, in the very 
week the UAW board met, in 
England 12,000 workers of the 
Standard Motor Co. of Coven- 
try, Britain's auto center, struck 
when the company served no- 
tice it will lay off 3,500 work- 
ers for four months, while the 
tractor division is retooled and 
automated. 

Amalgamated Engineering 
Union there decided that no 
worker, displaced by automation, 
should lose his job until another 
job is provided. The entire labor 
movement in England is watch- 
ing that first strike over automa- 
tion with interest. 

The chairman of the joint 
steward body of Standard Motors 
and head of the strike is William 
Warman, a member of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. They: are demanding 
a shorter workweek with all 
workers continued on the job. 

* 

WALTER REUTHER .te- 
leased figures showing that on 
the basis of the General Motors 
and Ford contributions to the 
Supplementary Unemployment 
Benefit Fund (at five cents per 
every hour worked) the recent 
decline in employment at those 
companies is even heavier when 
computed on a man-hour basis. 
The drop from GM's peak em- 
ployment of Feb. 6 to the March. 
average, was equal to 76,859 
workers on the basis of 40 hours 
per worker. weekly. The drop in 
Ford from Nov. 6 peak to March 
was equal to 49,677 workers. 

Auto industry production, far 
from showing the seasonal spring 
rise, fell steadily, dropping an- 
other eight percent in May com- 
pared to April, and has thus far 
this year been running 22 per- 
cent behind last year. Despite 
the cutbacks, the unsold num- 
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GOV. ALLAN SHIVERS’ defeat Jast week, the first in 22 years of political activity, 
seen his last, for he says he is bowing off the political scene. His defeat 
hack for the Eisenhower-Dixiecrat clique. Shivers had threatened to repeat 


may well have | 
was a sharp set- 
this vear the walkout to the Eisen- 
hower camp that he! took in 1952. 
The Demociatic | Party 


‘Moderation Wins in Texas 


As Dixiecrats Get Setback 


THE WINNER 


voters. 9 


however, did wot feél that any of = oe 
the problems they laee were gomyg sae 
to be solved by s\vinging in be- iy! 


hind the Cadijlac cabinet. 

Insfead tin Vv gave their votes 
overwhelmingly to) Senator Lyn- 
don Johnson Senate majority lead- 
er. to head the 56:vote state del- 
egation to tie Dcimnoeratic national 
convention in Clicago-on Aug. 15. 

- 

THE ‘TEXAS campaign 
one of the most virulent in recent 
history. 

Shivers denounced Johnson’ as 
the National, Associa- 
Advancement of Col- 
of -the Jabor 


a friend: o| 
tion for the 
ered Poopie 
“bosses. 

Johnson returned the compli- 
ment with Cemunciation of Shivers 
as a demagoe and an extremist on 
racial issues. Pie couttered! Shivers: 
GOP flirtation with) a plea fou 
‘party lovaliv. 

Shivers: hopes that the eharge 
that Johnson was a stooge for the 
NAACP and tor Walter Reuther, 
president of the United Auto 
Workers, would win—proved a 
sodden did. 


| 
iad 


* 

JOHNSON '’s impressive victory 
will have important consequences 
in the maneuvering for the na- 
tional convention. His candidacy 
will become tlie vehicle of the 
anti-deseerecation forces masking 
under the cover of “moderation.” 

He has) in camp) House 
Speaker Scan Ras burn who will 
occupy the kev job as chairman of 
the convention. 

While Jobuson disclaims any in- 
terest in the presidential nomina- 
tion, others in his camp are quictly 
preparing for the convention. 


his 


From the segregation manilesto Jan (Ark), George Smathers (Fla),! Democratic Party cannot hope to 
sciuttors Nave declared; Walter George and Richard Rus- win the support of labor and _ of 
for him. Vhev are John MeClel- sell (Ga), Russell Long (La), Harry! Eastland. 


bice SCVE II 


AN LS: , 
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Senator Lyndon Johnson 


DEFEATED 


(Sov. Allan Shivers 


GERERAL MOTORS—A CASE 


STUER EN 


By Labor Research 
Association 
A NEW, REPORT of the 


Senate anti-trust) subcom- 
mittee, mndcr Sen, OMa- 
honey, deals with General 
Motors as a case study in 
monopoly. It Gocuments — the 
many wars in wicch GM power 
operates, wid shows, in a limit- 
ed wav, the oppressive char- 
acter of tiiat power, Its weak- 
ness is to such’ Con- 
yressional The only 
definite “further 
study.” 

Since — the 
Morgan backing. 
“jn 1920 its share 
passenger car industry rose from 
under 20 ‘percent to over 50 
percent. Abroad it igs No. 1] in 
Canada and Australia, a leader 
in Germany and England. Last 
vear 624.011 (Mf workers turn- 
ed -out 3.030.994 vehicles and 
many other products. 

The immense pressure of GM 


financial resources and alliances 
has subdued, annihilated, or 
absorbed all competition — in 
passenger cars and metor 
trucks. But since 1940 it has 
become much more than an auto 
company. It has taken ever 80 
percent of the motor bus indus- 
try and 76 percent of the leco- 
motive industry. It is ene of the 
big three in airplane engines, a 
ledder in earth-moving equip- 
ment, the largest maker ef house- 
hold refrigerators, and rising rap- 
idly in other tvpes of home equip- 
ment. It was the largest arms con- 
tractor of World War II and the 
Korean War. i | 


er it: 
fe. 


é 


COOLER 
IICUiIPIES, 
proposal Is 
daPonts, | with 
took over G\f 
of the growing 


s 


MONOPOLY 


In short, /this most profitable 
and largest | f all manutacturing 
corporations) is the “Géneral 
Monopoly” of motorized equip- 
ment. And ‘its main finanicial 
subsidiary, the $4 billion Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Coropra- 
tion, is the largest finance com- 
pany in the world. 

* 

THE repart. shows how GM 
uses its immense size to get fav- 
ored terms | from = suppliers of 
goods and money, orders from 
railroads that transport its prod- 
ucts. Specialized GM_ suppliers 
are Virtujlly owned by the com- 
pany. So are the GM = dealers, 
who are financed by the com- 
pany, and must abide bv onerous 
franchise terms. | 

The report) dwells on the elim- 
ination by GM of auto com- 
panies, famous locomotive mak- 
ers, and* bus companies. It 
mourns over the fate of the deal- 
ers. But it skirts over the effect 
of GM monopoly on users of 
autos. The raw fact is that the 
lowest-priced passenger cars cost 
four times as) much as in 1929. 
Certainly they are better, but the 
buver has no choice. 


More, the study ignores the 
basic social effects of monepoly 
as typified by GM. Here is a 
company whose 1954 sales “were 
almost. equal to the combined 
gross national products of Nor- 
way and Sweden.” 


This vast and intricate em- 
pire is run according to a single 
plan, with a single central objec- 
tive, according to its own defi- 
nition: 

“A margin} of profit which 
represents the highest attainable 
retum commensurate with capij- 


‘ ’ . b Oi biz4 5 


WASHINGTON. 


Byrd and Willis Robertson (Va), as 
well as Strom Thurmond, who re- 
cently resignec in order to stand 


THE WAGE Policy Commit- 
tee of the United Steelworkers 
will meet in Pittsburgh May 14- 
15 to work out the final union 
demands for the coming con- 
tract negotiations. The pact ex- 
pires June 30. Talks are due to 
get under way at least 30 days 
before expiration. The union is 
expected to ask the nation’s steel 
producers for a substantial wage 
increase, guaranteed annual pay, 


for reelection in November. 


Others who have indicated their, 
support include Senators Alan R.| 


Bible (Nev), Robert S. Kerr (Okla), | 


Mike Mansfield (Mont), and Gov. 


Ed Johnson of Colorado, 
: * 


SEN. JOHNSON has indicated | 


the banner under: which he will 
operate in Chicago. It will em- 
brace “moderation” and a denun-; 
ciation of “hot-heads” on 
sides. He will pass for “party, 
unity” as the answer to pressures 
for a strong civil rights plank in 


both | 


premium pay for weekend work, 
and other gains. 
* 

THE UNITED Steelworkers 
disclosed through its monthly 
paper, Steel Labor, that its rep- 
resentatives had met with lead- 
ers of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
on the possibility of a merger. 
No details were given on the 
“exploratory talks” or on further 


plans. 
| * 
ANOTHER state AFL-CIO 


the platform. 


At the outset of his Texas cam-! 


paign on April 10, Johnson in a 
TV broadcast plaved .the “party 
unity” theme heavily, while re- 
minding his listeners that both his 
grandfathers had fought on the 
Confederate side in the Civil War. 

Among the northern delegates 
to the Democratic convention 
there will be two contrasting 


views. One will urge accommoda- 


tion with the Dixiecrats, at the ex- 
pense of civil rights, along the 
lines that Johnson suggests. 
* 

THE OTHER VIEW says that 
a strong civil rights plank is es- 
sential, morally, and as a practical 
politics. The approach of. this 
group was expressed by Sen. Paul 
Douglas recently when he said 
that if Senator James O. Eastland 
(ID-Miss) should take a walk out 
of the convention because the 
party adopted a strong civil rights 
plank, he, Douglas, would shed no 
tears, 

Walter Reuther has on several 
occasions expressed the same view 
more sharply, saving that the 


merger—the sixth—united 25,000 
Montana unionists. In the AFL 
convention preceding merger, 


| the unity was approved by a vote 


of 148-81 over the opposition of 
a coalition led by teamsters and 


hod carriers. The 55 delegates to 
the state CIO convention unani- 
mously okayed the merger. 

* 

THE WHITE Citizens Coun- 
cils are threatening the existence 
of trade unionism in the South, 
union leaders agreed at a con- 
ference sponsored by the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee. Referring 
to reports of a southern secession 
| movement director Morris Shish- 
| kin of the AFL-C10’s civil rights 
department said anv separate 
| southern labor organization be 
| “employer-dominated.” 

! * 

THE FORMER AFL United 
Auto Workers has been renamed 
| the Allied Industrial Workers, 
| AFL-CIO. Following the merger, 

there was some: confusion  be- 
- cause of the similarity in initials 
| of the former UAW-CIO head- 
| ed by Walter Reutlier. 

* 
UNION organizers in Dublin, 


Georgia, who want to work here 


| 


° Steel Wage Parley Set 
° Mentana Unions Merge 


must.take a loyalty oath that they 
do not favor overthrowing segre- 
gation laws. The lovalty oath was 
required in an ordinance enact- 
ed by the city council. Dublin is 
a non-union stronghold, with a 
woolen and worsted plant, a 
mattress plant and several wood- 
working plants, all unorganized. 
* 


OFFICIALS of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion were reported putting out 
new feelers to the AFL-CIO for 
possible re-entry into the main-- 
stream of labor. ILA president 
Capt. William Bradley is report- 
ed to have asked what might be 
expected of the union to regain 
the charter it lost in 1953 when 
the old AFL expelled it on 
charges of being gangster-<dom- 


inated. 
* 


THE UNITED Auto Workers 
has asked the employers to agree 
to a conference on the alarm- 
ing unemployment situation in 
the industry. Walter Reuther dis- 
closed that 141,600 auto work- 
ers were laid off this year na- 
tionally. 

* 

A 12.5 CENTS hourly wage 
increase across the board and in- 
creased insurance benefits* will 
become effective June 4 for 150,- 
000 members of the Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers in the 
mens and boys . manufacturing 
plants across the country. 


A $15 PER MONTH wage in- 
crease offered seamen by own- 
ers of Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
ships was rejected by Joseph 
Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union, who told em- 
ployers “to go back and come 
up with a realistic offer.” 


Se ee oe 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT—Mavors of De- 


troit, Hamtramck, Pontiac, To- 


ledo, South Bend and other 


Ne 


tal turnover and the enjoyment 
of wholesome expansion.” 

GM officials said the com- 
pany s planned profit rate was 
15-20 percent. Since’ 1948 it has 
“overfilled” this plan, with an 
average of more than 25  per- 
cent. In 1955 it was 31.3. per- 
cent on investment, or $1.2 bil- 
lion, after taxes, and 66.9 per- 
cent, or $2.5 billion before taxes. 

* 

GM cannot consider the re- 
sulting joblessness for hundreds 
of thousands of former employ- 
es of annihilated competitors, 
the strain on speeded-up G)4 
workers, nor their losses from 
fluctuating emplovment which 
inevitably accompanies the high- 
pressure advertising, high-credi: 
sales methods used. (Some 60,- 
000 GM auto workers are idle as 
this is written). 

GM's profit plan, which is 
good indeed for the duPonts and 
associated owners, need not be, 
and in the long run caanot be 
good for the country. And GM, 


UAW Chief Calls for Parley 
On 150,000 Jobless in Auto 


cities have been asked by showed a 6.3 percent drop. 
‘UAW president Walter Reu-| 


offs of auto workers. 
Unemployment in Michigan has 
now passed the 200,000 mark and 


mark of a quarter of a million. 


jis creeping up to the 1954 high 


Motors and all the “independents,” 


| 


coupled with short work davs, that 
lis, workers being sent home be- 
‘fore the day is fully worked. 
The union in a statement issue 
by the International 
‘Board after a week of special study 
‘of the situation, described the pic- 


| 


; 


Executive | 


| 


ture as “alarming,” both in-.auto, 


production and farm equipment. | Present 


The Union said their breakdown 


ther to meet with the union on the of the layoffs of their members 
critical situation of mounting Jay- 


Showed, 60,000 at GM; 18,000 at 
Ford's; 46,000 at Chrysler; 9,200 
at American Motors and 7,800 at 
Studebaker-Packard. | 

The .-latest estimate of the 


Four-dav weeks are now com- stockpile of unsold new cars (1956 


‘mon in Ford, Chrysler, Ceneral: 


models) is over 900,000. 
|| ¢ 
THE UNION proposed the fol- 
lowing points for the meeting to 


q:Which corporation executives 


would be invited as well as the 
Mayors of the various cities: 

_ Review of present inventories 
of unsold cars; study of past and 
production schedules and 


Some 30,000 are estimated to be | how it effects layofis; future pro- 


i 


‘Ford which makes tractors in 
‘Highland Park, Michigan, has laid 
off 30 percent in a plant that nor- 
nally employs 10,000. Some -20,- 
000 unsold tractors are reported in 


Ford's hands. | 
* 


year ago at this time. Some 50,000 
fewer cars were produced last 


for all its size, represents a larger 
picture. As shown in the report, 
it is part of the duPont corporate 
empire, and related to the still 


larger Morgan corperate empére. 


week, than this week a year ago. 

GM Gropped production of its 
best seller, Chevrolet, 20.2 percent; 
Ford dropped 4 percent; Chrysler 
is, dpwn 4 percent; American Mo- 


It has less assets, and, reaps less 
.. (Contigued. qu Page, 12) 


a 
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PRODUCTION of autos is down provements, and new ats i 
32.7 percent compared with a|@0n-union areas, all of which is 


page ayolks The 
ing big , Dodge plant. 
Hamtramek 4 


tors, ,. 0,3 .- pezoent: : Studebaker, OQ e+ 51.8 


inbingloved in Farm Equipment. duction schedules; timing of bring- 


Ing out new models. 


Reuther also wants to discuss 
automation and its effects on the 
jobs of the workers, no doubt hav- 
ing in mind the million$ of dol- 
lars that are being spent by the cor- . 
poration for so called. plant im- 


in 


causing serious loss of jobs. 
Another point of discussion may 
center. around cities like Ham- 
tramck and Detreit where Chrysler, 
Ford, and GM .are moving out 
cheap labor areas, caus- 
y: for -example, | 


- 
? 
* 
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- Visit to S.U. Helped Peace 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. — Dr. Walter W. 
Van Kirk, executive director, De- 
partment of International Affairs, 
one of a delegation of Methodist 
Church leaders who recently visit- | 
ed the Soviet Union, reported here’ 
recently that he thought the visit: 
would help to build a just and “TI 


able peace. 

He described the trip to a group, 
of leading churchmen and women, 
Negro and white who met here at 
the Central Methodist Church, 
whose pastor Rev. Henry Hitt 
Crane is noted for his stand on. 
peace and civil rights. 

A similar delegation from the 
Russian Orthodox Church is: to visit 


24 
all 


the United States this summer and ? 
Canada under the Walter McCarran 
Act 


he guests of the Methodist group. 
Dr. Kirk reported that when the -*‘ 
Methodist delegation arrived and. 
when they left Moscow, no inspec- 
tion of baggage, brief cases or re- 
quests to show passports was made 
by Soviet officials. Instead thev 
were met with gifts and housed 
in Moscow's best. hotel free of 
charge each delegate being given 
a four-room suite. 

Dr. Kirk said the purpose of thie 
Visit was to seek a better under-. 
standing among church people in 
both nations, in order that peace 
might be advanced. Also to see 
what the churches can do to pro- 
mote peace and justice in the 
world. ae 

He sdid he presented to leaders pp 
of the church in the Soviet Union 
a 48-page document on peace and 
war. He said that the request of the 
‘church leaders there for the Amer- 
icans to state their position on af- 
filiating with the World Peace 
council was something that would 
have to wait, until some things are 
clearer. His principle argument on 
this seemed to be that the peace 
policv of the Soviet Union and the 
World Peace Council were closely 
identified, which according to Dr. 
kirk, made the World Peace Coun- 
cil “kin to Soviet doctrine.” 

He made no effort to discuss or 
make clear just what that peace 
policy was, therefore leaving most. . 
of his audience obviously puzzted 
on a question that seemed to have 
been lengthilv discussed between | 
the Russian and American church 
leaders. 

—_— 

He said the Methodist position 
on peace was for disarmament and 
full inspection and control of 
armaments. He did not tell the au- 
dience. that the Soviet Union not 
pniy supports this but is for total 
disarmament banning oi the bomb 
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Tell Swing, the Same 
For Peggy Wellman 


German immigrant Otto Weyer will, tation order states: 
not have to leave the country, May, 


Mrs. Peggy Wellman, 43, mother|only a few months old. No record 
of two school-age children who has 
liv 


ars and when he told Immigra- 
tion officials he had one¢e falsely 
claimed American citizenship he Circuit Court of Appeals. 
was ordered voluntarily \deported. 
His father was found recently by 
police standing on Belle Isle bridge 
staring at the water in a heavy rain. 
He was taken to Receiving Hospi- 
‘tal where he said he was worried 
about his son being deported. 


Swing, retired Army General order- | 
‘ed the Detroit office to “assure the and cruel punishment of being for- 
boy that he will not be required bidden visits from his wife during 


ted no crime. She is charged with: 
(1) being foreign bom) and (2) 
holding 
avs. She grew up in tthe State 


aged 47 and 38 who are unchal- 
lenged American citizens. On the 


also answered many questions re- 
ceived by the Michigan Worker for war in the world. He said the 
through mail on the 20th! Congress people who are for peace -haye| 


urging its readers to sénd more 


DETROIT. — Nineteen-vear-old question of her birth, the depor- 


“The respondent was born while 
ber mother was temporarily resid- 
ing in Canada and she was brought 
to the United. States while still, 


. Maybe he won't have to ¥o at 
_ back to Germany, 
But no such guarantee! holds for 


of this entry could be found and 


no evidence was adduced that she 
had ever left the United States 
since she was brought in as an in- 


fant.” 
Weyer is in this country a few, She is free on $2,000 bail. An 


ed in this country all her life 
| has been ordered deported to 


‘appeal against the deportation 
‘order has been tiled with the Sixth) 

Her husband, Saul, convicted |! 
under the Smith Act, faces four} 
‘and a half vears in jail. If Mrs. 
Wellman is deported she will be 
permanently barred from reentering 
the United States and cannot visit 
her family. If Saul Wellman’s ap- 
= of his Smith Act conviction 


Immigration Commissioner J. M. 
ails, he will suffer the addition 


his long imprisonment. The chil-' 
. dren are David, 15, Vickie, 13.) | 
WHAT'S the. story (on Mrs.| Foes of persecution should write! 


ggy Wellman. She has commit- J. M. Swing, Director of Immigra-} 
tion, Washington, D. C., demand-, 
ing that he will likewise order the| 
Detroit office, as he did in the case| 
of Otto Weyer, the 19-year-old Ger-: 
min immigrant to assure Mrs. 
‘Wellman that she neither, will be 


required to leave this country. 


leave this country” | 


2) 
non-conformist | political 


Washington with two) brothers, 


ee a ae 


May Day Rally Speakers 
Discuss CPSU Congress 


DETROIT, — Some 200 people attended a May Day. 


Rally Sunday, May 6, where Carl Winter, National Commit- 
tee member of the Communist Party spoke on “Labor's Stake 


— — 


Democracy and Peace.” Winter's, 
tween forces of peace and _ those 


who favor exploiting the situation 


on ‘ } 
now if thev use it to prevent war, 
and establish mutual trade for the, 
} 


estions in, They will be answer- adyantage of their peoples. ! 
He called for the curbing of the: 


he CPSU. The Worker js etter power on their side to win, 


at future meetings, | | 


and destruction of all stockpiles of William Allan, editor of the Mi- Eastlands and other defiers of the, 


! 


atom bombs. 


In a discourteous remark against 
the Soviet people he told the meet- 


ing here he couldn’t understand ,# 2d urged the audicnce tp support — 
“a mind” that could enjoy in the the $100,000 ftand drive of the 


Emergency Committee for a Free 


Press, 35 E. 12 St., New York. Cancel H-Bomb Tests. 


famous Bolshoi Theatre, Pushkin’s 
Bronze Horseman, while being! 
“regimented.” 

But he nailed thé lies that there 


Chairman 


‘ , ° ‘ ° . . | 
chigan Worker spoke on| the seiz- Constitution by a united demo-| 
ure of the Daily Worker offices, cratic peoples’ movement. | 


~ 


Church Groups Say 


Balza} Baxter, DETROIT.—Some 30 leaders of 


WalS 


‘ oe . . , , i« ' 
is no freedom of religion in the;state| president of Labor. Youth religious and other groups have 


Soviet Union by telling a series of 
facts; how he went to a village # 
church and 72 babies were being)?” 


Le 


ague. Resolutions were passed called on President Eisenhower to 
the attempted seizure of the cancel the H-bomb tests and that, 


baptized; eight seminaries opened Daily Worker and Worker ~and he work with other nations in ban- 


with 1.000 students studying for |the office of the Communist Par- ning all such tests. 


the ministry; went to a_ Baptist ty. 


Church, and 2,000 people were'gan State Attorney General Thom- 


present and knows that a new Bible as 


is being published by the Russian ‘against the organization of chap-, 
: ters 

A Negro member of the audience Gils, A resolution supporting the Freedom 
during the question period asked Michigan Six Smith Act defend-' 


church. 


him about more democracy in the',, 
United States after Dr. Kirk had'4, 


claimed that anvone who disagree Court to grant a writ of 
Was approved. 


in the. Soviet Union would “only 
do it once.” 

Dr. Kirk's’ reply was that “we 
were told plenty about Montgom- 


igress of CPSU signalized and 
‘pointed out the new balance 


A resolution was sent to Michi-} The resolution was based on a 


Kavanagh demanding action cemand placed before the Presi- 
dent recently by the Women's In- 


of the White Citizens Coun- ternational League for Peace and 
(WIL). i 

A 1 ‘ f 
plea to the Attorney General| Cr. a hy ot mais 
join in getting the Supreme: 6 ae. ERNS. SEUATE, FRE, | IFORO 
certoriari President of WIL, Dr. Edgar Schu-' 
} Her, Rev. Robert Frehse, executive 
Winter-said that the 20th Cgn- secretary Detroit Round Table of 
|Catholics, Christians and Jews. | 
be- a a | 


ts 


ery, Alabama.” He didn't elabor- 
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Send news, advertisements, sub- 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 
W. Grand River, 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
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THE OLD-TIMER 


__ A SIGNIFICANT STAND by Ford Lecal 600’s PAC com- 
mittee calls for requesting top CIO bodies here to give serious 
consideration to backing and selecting union members, for can- 
didates, even though these candidates may be required to run 
against incumbents who may have a perfect voting record do not 
measure up to standard. 

* 

IN TWO DETROIT Congressional Districts, 13th and J3th, 
where the Negro peoples streneth and vote has become a decisiv 
factor, the Democratic Party National Convention delegates will 
be three Negro and one white delegate from each Congressional 
District with a half a vote apicce. 

But in the Virst District the machine turned down a_ propos: 
of Negro Democratic leaders for a 2-2 representation. Thats the 
facts as we were told them. I) the First there is one Neoro and 
three white selected. | 

* 

MAYOR ALBERT E. COBO’'S advisor on politics is Ray Ep- 
pert, executive vice-president of the Burreughs Adding Machine Co. 
which company is, one of the last open shop holdouts here. Join 
Coleman. Burroughs president is president of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. What a tie-in for “non-partisan” Cpbo. 

* 

NEL EARNINGS of Chrysler Corporation in 1955 were up 
440 percent over 1954, while wages, salaries and employe bene- 
ats were up only 48.6 percent according to the company’s ewn 
admission. 

* 


LARGEST GROUP OF WORKERS on Unemployment Com- 
pensation, largest group applying for welfare, is frem Chrysler 
plants says officials at both reiief agencies. . 

x 

FOUR SUB-COMMITTEES trom AFL and CIO are mectinz 
now in Michigan preparing for the merger of one million union- 
ists, into the AFL-C1O. No date set for merger meeting. 

* 

THE AFL AUTO WORKERS UNION has been renamed 
the Allied Industrial Workers, Al'L-CIO. They have 120,000 mein- 
bers. The CIO Auto Workers Unien has officially adopted the 
name UAW as its abbreviated name. They have 1,660,000 members. 

* 

AMERICAN MOTORS IN CANADA granted a 20 to 33 cents 
an hour wage increase to its workers in the Toronto plant. A three- 
year contract was signed. 

* . 

WILLYS MOTORS factory in Toledo reopens alter the third 
shutdown this year. Rumor has it, another shutdown to take place 
in May. 

* 

DETROIT NEWSPAPERS trving to build Police Commis- 
sioner Piggins, the Gross Pointe corporation Jawver, into a candi- ; 
date for Mayor of Detroit. He goofed recently by denying local 
cops the right to circulate a petition asking taxpapers support for 
pay raises for cops and firemen. The cops are asking 12 cents an 
hour raise. Hf they don’t get it they mav start switehing their coin- 
pany union tvpe of organization, Detroit Police Officers Associ:- 
tion, for a ClO charter. Then watch Piggins take off the kid gloves. 

* 


IF YOU CAN, send spare clothing to UAW, 215 Sheldon St., 
Grand Rapids, to help the 2,000 people, many frem labor, made 
homeless by the tornado in April. 

* 


ARTHUR SUMMERFIELD, world’s largest Chevrolet Dealer 
from Flint. now U.S. Postmaster General, really let one out when | 
speaking in a closed meeting in Washington organized by tlic 
Michigan State Medical Society. He thanked them for their $75,000 
contribution to the Eisenhower campaign fund in 1952 which was 
used, he added, to help fight “socialized mecicine.” 

* 


; MEANWHILE MARTHA GRIFFITHS, New Deal Congress- 
woman from the 17th District in Detroit tokd AI°L Letter Carriers 
here that. tuo many Congressmerr were electieneering and didit 
care about a raisc for postal workers. Summerfield is opposed to it. 
* 

UAW ELECTED FIVE members to the Rockford City Coun- 
cil, Ill. Elected 40 UAWers as Democratic precinct delegates and 
brought out 1,400 more voters for liberal candidates in the elec- 


tions. 
> 


COT AN IDEA for the State Dems platform in ‘56? Then write 

them a !etter, says Neil Staebler, state chairman. 
* 

THE ANNUAL CIO Newspaper Reporters Unien Annual 
dance that for years was loused up by Ghrysler, Consolidated Gas 
Co., General Motors, Ford and others having private parties there 
lo “entertain” the reporters, free of this corrupting influence this 
year. The reporters had a big time without the “free” parties of 
Big Rusiness public relations departments. A new unien leader- 
ship, elected after the newspaper strike was responsible for this 


healthy change. - lim Beer 
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‘Ike Prosperity’ Is 


~ Washing 


FLINT, Mich,—Layoffs of 15,- 
000 GM workers since Jan. I are 
described by the Flint labor paper, 
Weekly Review here as “a new 
wave of Eisenhower prosperity” 
that is washing away jobs in this 
town, 

Unemployment — in 
moves cluser to the 200,000 mark, 
which does not make count on the 
thousands alfected by short weeks, 
Ford (Rouge) plants in Flint, 
Chrysler (DeSoto), Plymouth. 

* 

THE DETROIT Welfare load 
has risen 25 percent and the de- 
partment says they need $1,265,- 
000 tor enough relief until June 
because of the rapidly swelling 
numbers whose unemployment 
compensation is running out, and 
ure coming to the relief stations. 


It's now admitted that the much 
talked of “spring pickup” pre- 
dicted by the Eisenhower sooth- 
savers has not materialized. New 
car sales are plummeting in some 
cities 80 percent below what théy 
were a year ago and the average 
drop in new car Sales is estimated 
tou be 50 percent. 

The stockpile of unsold 1956 
cars still remains close to 900,000 
despite the biggest layoffs in em- 
ployment since 1954 in the indus- 
try. The last time unemployment 
in’ Michigan got around the 200,- 
000 mark like it’s getting now, was 
1954, when it reached 250,000. 

Dealers report the only cars 
selling are used cars, which of 
course are priced all the way from 
$200 and up, which is quite a dif- 
ference from the price of new cars 
$1,500 and up. 

. 


MEANWHILE _ heartrending 
stories are being told in UAW halls 
by younger workers, first to be laid 
off, along with the Negro and 
women workers who geared their 
livine standards t» believing the 
Visenhower “prosperity” yarns and 
are in the hole now. They bought 
homes with big = monthly pay- 
ments, ney cars on long “easy” 
payments and now-are losing both. 

Domestic employment agencies 
report that there are 30 applicants 
for every job available here, show- 
ng wives of auto workers are des- 
perately seeking an income to 
keep going. 

The  Jnternational 
Board of the UAW is reported in 
special session on the situation. 


~_ 


W.-Mc. Repeal 


Michigan: 


ithe second highest first quarter in 
ithe history of Ford despite layofts 
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Away Jobs 
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Stellato Repeats Call for 
30-40 to Meet Layoffs 


DEVROIT.—As_ profits for the Ford's profits in the first quarter 
first three months of 1956 are re- is computed after taking care of 
vealed for Ford and Chrysler, Carl the comapny’s expanded © plants 
Stellato, president of Ford Local, and) production program for this 
600, UAW repeats his oft-voiced year. This. by the way, is the pat- 
demand for a 50-hour week with tern for Chrysler. They spent $17 
40 hours pay. million for this expansion in the 

Stellato points to constant Jay- first quarter. Automation which is 
olfs of the workers as prolits of what the companies are spending 
corporations continue to soar. The this kind of money on thus leads 
same workers whose sweat and: for fewer workers and 
toil make these profits possible, 
(200,000) are heading in Michigan 
lor the iwelfare station or are on 
unemployment Compensation. 

Ford reports with pew car out- 
put 22 ipercent behind this time 


o_o 


last veat, a profit of $73,000,000, 


to jobs 
yreutel 
tions, 
* 

THEREFORE — savs _ Stellato, 
anyone looking at this picture 
must sce the need clearly for a 30- 
hour week with 40 hours pay. He 
points out that the Ford Motor 
Co, could easily institute this pro- 
gram and. still wind up making 
many tillions in net profit. Need- 
less to say, the same applies to 
the others. 

Ife recommends again the pro- 
posal for a special convention to 
recommend ways and meaus to 


cand a declivue in sales. 

Chrysler with output cutback 
40) percent reports profits of $10,- 
905,772 | for the first quarter. Its 
‘estimated that there are close to 
40.000 Chrysler workers around 
the nation out. of jobs. Ford is 
reckonecl to have 30,000 and Gen- 
eral Motors close to that figure. 


Stellato makes the point that win 30-40. 


Michigan FEPC Investigators 
Looking Into GM Policies 


ELINT.-—The Michigan Fair! The unionists pointed out that 
ainployment Practices Committee this paragraph just has not been 
had a couple of investigators here applicd when it comes to Negro 
| recently | looking into the dis-; workers. It hasn’t worked for Ne-! 
icriminatory hiring and promgtion groes in the Metallurgy Depart- | 
policies OF General Motors. ‘ment, stenographers, toremen, pric-' 

Labor | people whom the inves- | 'g and analysis department, pub- 
ligators tilked to gave them plenty lic relation, engineer department, 


| 
and the list goes on and on. | 


‘The Forward Look’ 


No Work Till Next Oct. 
For 11,000IdleatDodge — 


HAMTRAMCK, Mich. — Out is forthcoming of public works at 
here in this small city which is a! union wages, then like\in 1954 he 
city within Detroit, the bite of will lead a march of his workers to 
heavy layoffs at the giant Chrys-' Detroit’s City Hall. So far he re- 
ler-Dodge main plant on Joseph’ ates, the politicians in Detroit and 
Campau is hurting bad. lother City Halls have made no 

Out of a work force of 22,000 moves, except to offer government 
Dodge is dow now to: 11,000 and: surplus foods to idle workers. 
has been for quite some time. C.! At a recent meeting of Dodge 
Pat Quinn, vice president of UAW' Local 3 unemploved the grim 
Local Dodge 3 ‘states that by the! news that production workers now 
end of May some 75 percent of laid off will not go back betore 
the unemploved Dodge — Local| next October brought gasps of dis- 
members will have exhausted their; may from the workers, manv of 
26 weeks of unemployment com-} whom have been off work since 
pensation. A large number of the Christmas time. 
workers live here in Hamtramck.! It’s obvious that this huge local, 

| * ‘third largest in UAW, will have to 

“WHAT do you do then” we get down to some program betore 
asked. “It’s not what I do, it’s what, the end of this month, when thiou- 
the city and state must do and the sands of its members will no 


protits, for the corpora. 


ibuild a special strike fund to herp 


government to help the workers,” longer be able to draw unemploy- 
Quinn replied. ment compensation and have no 
| Already Quinn told an unem- hope of going back to work be- 
ployed meeting that if no program! fore next October. ; 


China Wants — 
Tractors; 30000 


i 
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Dear 


PE. W ers , e WE WISH TO DISCUSS some 


| DETROIT. — Pat Creathouse, Matters affecting the paper with 
UAW vice president predicts that, YOu, pra ies We are asking 
hia d every reader to aid us in getting 
‘the unemploviment situation in the. 
: _, new subscribers and this last week 
‘farm implement industry, 4 pepe, a gece happy to report a recent 
workers are represented by UAW, Sunday mobilization of readers to 
will get worse during this summer visit old subscribers, netted us 16 
ter La-| new readers. This response to our 
appeal is more than welcome. Can 
in your neighborhood, shop 


— 


‘and won't pick up until a 


‘bor Dav. | haven 7 
} i . ® / 
| Greathouse said the industry iS do it ceulan’ 
‘seasonal and it — the Midwest ° 
‘drought continues there just wvou't! OUR JUNE 3RD ISSUE of the 
‘be much of a season. paper will be a special issue cen- 
| Te said the industry has been tered on the 20th anniversary of 
| He said th i ithe UAW as a union. Articles will 
in the doldrums since the SED" appear on the sitdown strike, fa- 
Hhower Administration took. over, meus. figures in the union, stories 
‘although the profits of the com-'of famaus towns of the auto work- 
anies have not showa it. iers, victories of the union, ete, aud 
aie sein 1 ( thie any “ats of pictures. Place your order 
He said the J. f. Case Company now for this souvenir issue of The 
Ra- Worker, June 3rd. 


is closing its main works in 
cine, Wis., laving off 1,500 farm 
equipment workers. Minneapolis-- THE EMERGENCY Commit- 

tee for Defense of a Free Press, is 
launching an appeal for $100,000 
three fourths for the Daily Worker to keep 
Moline, Il. going. We are being asked to raise 

It's estimated by other sources in Michigan $2,500. 

that some 30,000 are idle in the! We urge our readers to help us 
‘in this Emergency Fund Drive, so 
‘that America’s Marxist daily news- 
‘paper and its Sunday edition, will 
‘not be wiped out by the Cadillac 


Moline is permanently dropping 


of its workers in 


farm equipment industry. 
* 

IT'S LEARNED from workers 
in Ford's Highland Park shops} government. 
here that 20,000 tractors are stock-| 
piled with layoffs of workers ee 


BILLY ALLAN 


of examples ol how CM practices 
discrimination, 


Conf, Sun., 13th 
It wasimade plain to the inves- 


DETROVE ‘tivatoys for the State FEPC that 

A STATEWIDE conference to the number one job they had was 
help push repeal of the Walter- 
McCarran Jaw will be held Sun-' 


4 , fernployved 
dav, Mav 15, at I p.m. at Free-! 


dom Efall, CAW Local 3. 6551: Body, Ternstedt) and Chevrolet, 


Chene St.. under the auspices of not one iy a Negro. | 
the Michigan Committee of Pro-| The same companies have 3,000 
bihicaes eal Foreign Born| |The pub. doctors and first aid attendants, 
inot one Of them is a Negro. Also 

it was related how GM_ practices 
Some 33 Michigan unionists discrimination at the hiring gate 
face denaturalization or deporta- General Motors Tech was also dis 
tion under the Waltere-McCarran Cussec with the investigators. Last 
‘ee year a record breaking graduation 
‘ | ‘class, saw not a= single Negro 
William Allan, editor of the emerge. | 
Michigan Worker is one of the 33.! On promotions the labor lead-: 


His case will be heard before Fed- ers tole tite investigators that para- 
eral Judge Arthur Lederle, Mon-/ raph 63:4, 63-B of the Agree-, 
day, Mav 14. The judge will dn. (ment between GM and UAW: 


in GM plants here, 


lic is invited. : 


’ 

| 
. 

’ 


| which says: 
nounce his verdict based on a de-; “In the advancement cf emplov- 

. 7 . ; : . | 
naturalization trial held on Allan,'ees to higher 1. jobs, when abil- 


last October in Judge Lederle’s ity, merit, and capacity are equal, 
rourt. The jude | has! | ta rule /¢mplovees with the longest senior- 
whether Allan keeps his -citizen ‘ity will be given preference.” This 

| “ ps Ms CMIZEN- | is not working out the unionists told 
ship, gotten in 193% or nut. fi) 


the state investigators. | 


. 
THE irony of the whole situation | 


is that C. E. Wilson, former presi- 
dent of General Motors, now Eis-| 
ally accepted with a straight face! 
only to those who have shown at 


of discrimination). 


Hiroshima Citizens 


Ask Ike End Tests 


lifR OS HIMA, May 7.—A 
group of Japanese today sent a 
cable to President Eisenhower 
protesting the U. S. atomic test 
at Eniwetok last Saturday and 
appealing for discontinuance of 
future nuclear tests. 


The “Hiroshima Council for 
Prohibition of Atom and Hy- 
drogen Bombs” said it made the 
appeal “together with 200,000 
Hiroshima citizens who were vic- 
tims of the atombomb” dropped 
here during World War II by 
the U, S. 


to tackle GM in Flint. Out of thou-, enhower's Secretary of Defense, both fa 
sands of iclerks for example now stepped up the other day and actu-;! 


Buick, A; ©. Spark Plug, Fisher, the George Carver Award (given) some weeks. ago. We 
, house and wrote letters to all the 


‘interest in other races and are foes, arm | 
ithey had looked into a story that 
i——————-i came out of Leipzig, German 
\ where the President of the Ban 


‘ , | é t'° ‘ . P , 


to 20 years senio | 
lavotts have already taken place in 


hits looming. Big) 


Ford Highland Park plant here. | 


hold 


war shackles still 
bor and management rep- 
esentatives from commenting on | 
the Michigan Worker query of 
asked Great-’ 


Cold 


if 


Equipment companies 


! 


of China, had told a meeting of. 
European tractor manulacturers) 
that China was in the ‘ market, 
for 1.250.000 tractors. Also that. 
125,000 new tractors each year as, 
replacements would be needed. A! 
spokesman for Greathouse said 
“no comment.” The manufacturers. 
did not reply to the Michigan 
Worker query. : 
* 

IT’S WELL to recall that back 
in the belly of the depression in 
1932, it was the Soviet Union that, 
helped break the crisis in the trac-! 
tor industry by placing large or- 
ders for tractors with the Cater- 
pillar Co. of Chicago and others. 
li then why not-now with China? 


v 


‘Daily’ Says 
U.S. Should Let S.U. 
Students Come Here 


Mich. 


ANN ARBOR. )Mich. —The 
Michigan Daily, ‘student news- 
paper at the University of Michi- 
gan commends the University of 
Chicago for initiating a new $2,- 
000 expenditure to cover trans- 
portation for U of C students going 
to study in the Soviet Union. The 
students will studv at the Moscow 
University. 

The “Daily” urges that the 
United States government relax its 
immigration laws (Walter-McCar- 
ran Law) go allow Soviet students 
to enter here. The Wallter-McCar- 
ran law demands Soviet students 
be fingerprintéd before they are 
allowed into the United States. The 
Soviet students have refused to be 
a part of this humiliating pro- 
cedure. The “Daily” says a ‘student 
exchange between both mations 
would “have its advantages.” 


Moderation’ Can't End Job Discrimination — Abrams 
—— New SCAD Chief Sees Dixie Threat; 
Negro Population Now One Million 


By ROOSEVELT WARD, JR ' 


Southern reaction poses a “portentous” threat to the entire nation unless Northern 
states take the ottensive in erasing discrimination from all areas of life, was the warning of- 
fered last week by Charles Abrams, chairman of the State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion, last week at the 2nd Annual ag wares: e964 
Conference of the Community both the target for attacks and the state which makes it imperative to 
Councils of the Commission. ithreshold from which to adyance re-evaluate the powers and opera- 

Speaking belore 1,000 people to new frontiers” in the fight tions of the State Law Against Dis- 
Jattending at noondav luncheon of against discrimination. criminauion, 

the Conference at the Sheraton-' He told a wide cross-section of. Amone the changes cited were: 
ni 1878 ‘ Lf ges ciled were: 
pamer the ect et) mare > _ |Astor Hotel, Abrams, recently at-|State and city officials, trade union © Increase in the state's Negro 
M | 13 1956 tacked as a “zealot” by State As-/and representatives of various or- population from 600,000 in 1940 to 

ay ’ sembly Speaker Oswald Heck, suid ganizations at the luncheon that over a million today. 
Price 10 Cents that SCAD will “continue to be'new changes have occurred in the Mass migration of Puerto Ri- 
7 = cans into the state bringing their 
total population to about 550,000. 
° Displacement of some 400,- 
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— Goya Gave 
More Than 
His Great Art 


By JOSEPH NORTH ~ 
THAT Francisco Gova 1s 
one of the worlds im- 
mortals, an artist whose gen- 
ius searched tirelessly for 
the truth of his time, is 
: pretty well 
known. That he 
ran afoul of 


the Inquisition 

| or his realism 

is perhaps not 

so well known. 

But the plebe- 

ian who be- 

came his na- 

tion’s foremost 

, artist in his 

time, the recipient of innumer- 

alle honors, staked everything 

on his right to tell of the world 

as’ it appeared to him. 

_ How often I heard about him 

trom Robert Minor, himsell a 

great artist, the foremost politi- 

cal cartoonist of his day. Bob re- 

garded Goya as his principal iu- 

Hlience, Goya al Delactoix 
and) Daumier—realists all. 


sveclworkers’ paper asks about bosses: “Will they love us in June, like they did iw April?” | 
| “| ae ee: am ——-——----—-——= “anajor political parties for a ‘avai v- 


| 


—_—_— sd 


000 persons, of whom half are Ne- 
grocs and Puerto Ricans, by slum 
clearance and urban renewal build- 
ng programs, 

® Continuing concentration of 
industry to the point where one- 
tenth of one percent of the state's 


employers hire 32 percent of the 


famine 


| 


workers. 
© An increase of halt-iillion « 
workers in the state covered by 
union agreements. 
® Increasing trends towards au- 
tomation threatening to effect many 
minority groups excluded from 
trainings and apprenticeship pro- 
grams, and the rise of a housing 
acutely affecting minor- 
itv vroups 
® 
IN THE FACE of these devel- 
opments, Abrams dtclared, SCAD. 
condd ne longer grapple witt prob- 


ems of discrimination through a 
“predominantly judicial approach” 


dollar 


' 
; 


but must be given powers to in- 
vestigale discrimination in employ- 
ment up-grading, apprenticeship, 
housing and many other ramified 
aspects of the problem. P 

“It is clear,” he stated, “that the 
solution will not be advanced so'e- 
lv through litigations between (ne 
isolatecl) laborer and the miliion 
corporation on a_ judicial 
basis unless the Commission has 
the powers.” 

‘the threat of a North-South alli- 


ance, and the pressure on bon 


fed) down civil) rights platform,” 
necessilates strengthening of feder- 
~falooamul state anti-discrimination 

‘aws. Abrams held. 
EPC 


“this means stronger 


* \ 
THERE is a permanent moral 
in this story of Goya, one that 
bears upon the contemporary 


Judge Still Mum on Worker Fund Freeze 


Worker income under the “jeop- ‘Tuesday that there was no basis, 


scene here at home, and Lion 
l'euchtwanger tells it magnili- 
cently in his novel “This Is the 
Hour,” which I read recently. 

The book, a wonderful tapes- 
try of the times, tells the storv 
af Goya and the Spanish Court, 
the intricate intrigues that are 
typical in all of time where des- 
pots hold the sceptre and manip- 
ylate their subjects to enhance 
their own interests. 

Gova appears in this book as 
a man who not only owned gen- 
ius, but who was a child of his 
lav. Peasants were his forebears 
gad he had the sharp, uncanny 
eve of the men who tilled the 
hard soil of the Aragon. What 
le saw went through his mind 
and his fibre and came out on 
lis canvas, possessing him, for 
what a saw 7 felt he must 
say, to his people, to mankind. 
Tell it he did. . 

In him ran the blood of Gali- 
leo, who, too, had appeared be- 
fore the Inquisition and for the 
same crime: he probed for real- 
ity. 

| * 

WHAT struck me, in this storv 
of Feuchtwanger’s, was the meti- 
culous description of Goya's ap- 
pearance before the grand in- 
quisitors. As one of many who 
was before the Eastland commit- 
tee recently, it was amazing how 
Jittle matters had changed from 
Coya’s day. ‘ 

After the “green messenger” 
gave Goya the letter to appear 
the next day for questioning, he 
dett his studio where he was ac- 
customed, with =the ardor of 
genius, to work 10, 12, 16 hours 

(Continued on Page 13) 


WE ARE still waiting for 
Judge Richard) Levet in 
New York to rule on our 
Mav 1 plea that the Treas- 
ury Department be enjoin- 
ed from any further seizure of 


ardy assessment” which it -ar- 
bitrarily imposed on us with the 
aim of shutting us down. 

Both the Worker and the 
Communist Party argued before 
Judge Leyet a week ago last 


inside THE WORKER 


Farmer-Labor Unity in Midwest 


—SEE PAGE 3 


A Polish Editor on Stalin 
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New Trial for Sobell Sought — 


* 
nh 
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Texas Dixiecrat Defeated 
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NATO Chiefs in Quandary 


Old China’s New Language 


-—SEE PAGE 5 


—SEE PAGES: 8, ® 


other than political sifppression 
for either the tax levies against 


them, or the “jeopardy assess- peer 


ment,” This assessment is used 


ii rare instances to shut down a 
business when the government 
suspects it plans to abscond to 


evade taxes. 


The government did not 


bother to refute us. It simpiv— 
and arrogantly—argued that the 
tax law does not allow the 
courts to limit its absolute 


powers even before this makes 
mincemeat of the Bill of Rights. 


Meanwhile we're still operat- 
ing under constant peril of fur- 
ther seizures of our meagre in- 
come, without bank account and 
only with the heroic assistance 
of the -Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press. As we said last 
week, our normal procedure, 
were there no _ tax seizure, 
would be to run a $100,000 
fund campaign now to keep 
alive-to Labor Day. 


This was in the works when 
the seizure took place March 
27th, and is the only way we 
can keep going now that the cir- 
campaign has tapered 
off. . 


We can only ho 
that our w 


and pray 
l, ‘devoted 


supporters take’ the campaign | 


up themselves and send their 
money to the Emergency Com- 
mittee at 35 E. 12th St., New 
York 3. Robert W. Dunn is 
treasurer. 

The situation has been: ag: 


(Centinned on: Page: 13): °' | 


j 


laws with every expansion in tcd- 
eral contracting authority; more 
supervision of exnand: zg 
agencies to assure. non-discrimitia- 
tion by public and private bencfi- 
ciaries; more careful regulation of 
the concentrating industries agaist 
mass exclusion devices,” he as- 
serted., 
* 
GOVERNOR HARRIMAN ad- 


dressing the Juncheon, received a 
‘strong ovation when he attacked 


the doctrine of “states rights” and 
declared that every state has a 


duty to assure all citizens “the right 
to equal education, to equal op- 
‘portunily in employment, to equal 


| 


} 


protection under the laws, to free- 
dom from fear and oppression, to 
good health and to security in old 
age.” So must the federal gov- 
ernment, Harriman charged. 
Harriman backed Abrams, stat- 
ing that “only zeal, not modera- 
tion, can win the fight agringt in- 
tolerance . . . the dangere today 
is not from those who stand for 
equality and press for it zealously, 


‘but from those who imnede their 


efforts by petty partisanship, from 
the irresponsibles who would like 


to ‘turn the masses into the moh, 


| 
| 


| 


? 


and from the indifferent, who don’t 
care.” 
* 

THE ONE-DAY conference of 
the SCAD Councils, with more 
than 90. cooperating organizations 
from all over New York state and 
a particularly large turnout of 
trade unionists, discussed strength- 
ening the_work of the Councils in 


(Contmued on Page 18) —- ; 
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. ‘Moderation’ Wins in Texas 


As Dixiecrats Get Se 


GOV. ALLAN SHIVERS’ defeat last week, the first in 22 ye 


thack 


WASHINGTON. 
ars of political activity, 


may well have been his last, for he says he is bowing off the political scene. His defeat 
was a sharp set-back for the Eisenhower-Dixiecrat clique. Shivers had threatened to repeat 


this vear the walkout to the Eisen- 
hower camp that he took in ]952. 
The Democratic Party — voters, 
Lowever. did not feel that any of 


the problems they face were going F® 


to be solved by swinging in be- 
hind the Cadillac cabinet. 

Instead they gave their .votes 
ovcwhelmingly ta Senator Lyn- 
Gory Joluison Senate majority lead- 
ex. to hicad the 56-vote state del- 
~ Eeation to the Demoeratic national 
Con ‘on iu Chicago on Aug. 13. 

. 
PENAS campaign was 
tnost Virulent in recent 


5 ., 
ee te Oe 


PEEL. 
re ca 
bastory. 

Shivers denounced Johnson as 

Hocnd of the National Associa- 
con dor the Advancement of Col- 

rod) People and of the Jabor 
§ - 

PyOSsce 

Folio retumaed | the compli- 
ment with denunciation of Shivers 
as a demagog aud an extremist on 
racitlissucs. He countered Shivers’ 
COP flirtation with a plea for 
‘party Tovaltv. 

Shivers’ hopes that the charge 
thet Johnson was a stooge for the 
NAACP and for Walter Reuther, 
of «the United Auto 
would) = win-proved = a 


H } 


. | 

JOHINSON’s impressive victory 
will have important consequences 
in the maneuvering for the na- 
tional con.ention, His candidacy 
will become the vehicle of the 
anti-descgregation forces masking 
under the cover of “moderation.” . 

lie las in his camp House 
Spcaker Sam Ravburn who. will 
occupy the kev job as chairman ot 
the convertion. 

‘While Johnson disclaims any in- 
tér.st in the presidential nomina- 
tion, Others in his camp are quietly 
preparing for the convention. 


,7 
ait 


4 


pre sidert 


on ) 
A OThers. 
J 


' 
Riiwcie f) clind. 


THE WINNER 


RE 


. 1, ° 
a 


Senator Lyndon Johnson 


DEFEATED 


CAfc 


Gov. Allan Shivers 


Byrd and Willis Robertson (Va), as 
well as Strom Thurmond, who re- 
cently resignec in order to stand 
for reelection in November. 


Others who have indicated their 
support include Senators Alan R. 
Bible (Nev), Robert S. Kerr (Okla), 
Mike Mansfield (Mont), and Gov. 
Ed Johnson of Colorado. 

. * 


SEN. JOHNSON has indicated 
the banner under which he will 
operate in Chicago. It will em- 
brace “moderation” and a denun- 
ciation of “hot-heads” on both 
sides. -He will pass for “party 
unity” as the answer to pressures 
for a strong civil rights plank in 
the platform. 

At the outset of his Texas cam- 
paign on April 10, Johnson in a 
TV broadcast plaved the “party 
unity” theme heavily, while re- 
minding his listeners that both his 
grandfathers had fought on the 
Confederate side in the Civil War. 

Among the northern delegates 
to the Démocratic convention 
there will be two contrasting 
views. One will urge accommoda- 
tion with the Dixiecrats, at the ex- 


pense of civil rights, along the! 


lines that Johnson suggests. 
* 


THE OTHER VIEW says that 
a strong civil rights plank is es- 
sential, mora. °, and as a practical 
politics. The approach of _ this 
group was expressed by Sen. Paul 
Douglas recently when he said 
that if Senator James O. Eastland 


(I)-Miss) should take a walk out} 
because the 


of the convention 
party adopted a strong civil rights 
plank, he, Douglas, would shed no 
tears. 

Walter Reuther has on several 
occasions expressed the same view 
more sharply, saying that the 


= 


bron the segregation manifesto'jan (Ark), Ceorge Smathers (Fla), Democratic Party cannot hope to 


bloc seven senators have declared) 
for iim. They are ‘John McClel- 


; 
i 


Walter George and Richard Rus-| 
sell (Ga), Russell Long (La), Harry 


win the support of Jabor and of 


Eastland. 


THE WAGE Policy Commit- 
_ tee of the United Steelworkers 
will meet in Pittsburgh May 14- 
15 to work out the final union 
demands for the coming con- 
tract negotiations. The pact ex- 
pires June 30. Talks are due to 
get under way at least 30 days 
before expiration. The union is 
expected to ask the nation’s steel 
producers for a substantial wage 
increase, guaranteed annual pay, 
premium pay for weekend wor 
and other gains. 
a 

THE UNITED Steelworkers 
disclosed through its monthly 
paper, Steel Labor, that its rep- 
resentatives had met with lead- 
ers of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
on the possibility of a merger. 
No details were given on the 
“exploratory -talks” or on further 


plans. 
* 


ANOTHER state AFL-CIO 
merger—the sixth—united 25,000 
Montana unionists. In the AFL 
convention preceding merger, 
the unity was approved by a vote 
of 148-81 over the opposition of 
a coalition led by teamsters and 
hod carriers. The 55 delegates to 
the state CIO convention unani- 
mously okayed the merger. 

* 

THE WHITE Citizens Coun- 
cils are threatening the existence 
of trade unionism in the South, 
union leaders agreed at a con- 
ference sponsored by the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee. Referring 
to reports of a southern secession 
movement director Morris Shish- 
kin of the AFL-CIO’s civil rights 
department said any separate 


“employer-dominated. ” 
* 

THE FORMER AFL United 
Auto Workers has been renamed 
the Allied Industrial Workers, 
AFL-CIO. Following the merger, 
there was some confusion 
cause of the similarity in initials 
of the former UAW-CIO head- 
ed by Walter Reuther. 

* 

UNION organizers in Dublin, 

Georgia, who want to work here 


| 


southern Jabor organization be 


® Steel Wage Parley Set 
° Montana Uniens Merge 


d 


must take a loyalty oath that they 
do not favor overthrowing segre- 
gation laws. The loyalty oath was 
required in an ordinance enact- 
ed by the city council. Dublin is 
a non-union stronghold, with a 
woolen and worsted plant, a 
mattress plant and-several wood- 
working plants, all unorganized. 
* 


OFFICIALS of the IJnterna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion were reported putting out 
new feelers to thé AFL-CIO for 
possible re-entry into the main- 
stream of labor. ILA president 
Capt. William Bradley is report- 
ed to have asked what might be 
expected of the union to regain 
the charter it lost in 1953 as 
the old AFL expelled it on 
charges of being gangster-dom- 
inated. 

2 

THE UNITED Auto Workers 
has asked the employers to agree 
to a conference on the alarm- 
ing unemployment situation in 
the industry. Walter Reuther dis- 
closed that 141,600 auto work- 
ers were laid off this year na- 
tionally. 

* 

A 12.5 CENTS hourly wage 
increase across the board and in- 
creased insurance benefits will 
become effective June 4 for 150,- 
000 members of the Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers -in the 
men’s and boys’ manufacturing 
plants across -the country. 


A $15 PER MONTH wage in- 
crease offered seamen by own- 
ers of Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
ships was rejected by Joseph 
Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union, who told em- 
ployers “to go back and come 
up with a realistic offer.” 


GENERAL 


By V.abor Research 
Association 
A NEW REPORT of the 
Sciate anti-trust) subcom- 
mittee, winder Sen, O'Ma- 
honey, ar als with General 
Noiors as a case study in 
monopov. It documents | tise 
eay ways in which GM power 
erates, and shows, in a Jimit- 
the oppressive Cchar- 
er of that power Its weak- 
Bess is common to such Con- 
Pression Inquiries. (The only 
doinite proposal “further 


is 
sti | 


dy, 
Since the ~ duPonts, | with 
Morgan backing, took over G\k_ 
ji 1920 its share of the growing 
pesscuger cer industry rose from 
under 20 pereent to over 50 
percent. Abroad it is No. 1) in 
Caneda and Australia, a leader 
in Germany and England. Last 
year 624.011 GM workers turn- 
ed out 5,030,994 vehicles and 
may other products. 

The immense pressure of GM 


financial resources and _ alliances 
has subdued, annihilated, or 
absorbed = all competiticn in 
passenger cars and motor 
trucks. But since 1940 it has 
become much more than an auto 
company. It has taken over 80 
percent of the motor bus indus- 
try and 76 percent of the Icco- 
motive industry. It is one of the 
big three in airplane engines, a 
leader in earth-meving equip- 
ment, the largest maker of house- 
hold refrigerators, and rising rap- 
idly in other types of home equip- 
mcnt. It was the largest arms con- 
tractor of World War II and the 
Korean War. ' ! 2 


es 2 “ele Get aha y 


ya° 


to Seman - ae “Oe SOM a . 


MOTORS—A CASE 
STehY IN MONOPOLY 


In short, this most profitable 
and largest of all manufacturing 
corporations. is the “General 

. \lonopoly” pf motorized equip- 
ment. And | its main finanicial 
subsidiary, the $4 -billion Gen- | 
eral Motors Acceptance Coropra- | 
tion, is the largest finance com- | 
pany in the avorld. | 

* 

THE report shows how GM 
iscs its immense size to get fav- 
ered terins| from suppliers of 
goods and money, orders from 
railroads that transport its prod- 
ucts. Specialized GM _ suppliers 
are Virtually! owned bv the com- 
pany, So ate the GM = dealers, 
who are financed by the com- 
pany, and must abide by onerous 
franchise terms. 


The report dwells on the elim- 
ination by GM of auto com- 
panies, famous Jocomotive mak- 
ers, and bus companies. Jt 
mourns over'the fate of the deal- 
ers. But it skirts over the effect 
of GM monopoly on users of 
autos. The raw fact is that the 
lowest-priced passenger cars cost 
four times as much as in 929. 
Certainly they are better, but the 
buyer has no choice. 

More, the study ignores the 
basic social effects of monopoly 
as typified by GM. Here is a 
company whose 1954 sales “were 
almost equal to the combined 
gross national products of Nor- 
way and Sweden.” 


This vast and intricate em- 
pire is run according to a single 
pian, with a single central objec- 
tive, according to its own defi- 
nition: 


“A margin of profit which 


, tepresents, the. highest attainable, 
, Ket. commensurate with capi- . .. 


CEE GOO PP Oates teas i+w, 


’ good for the country. And CM, 


UAW Chief Calls for Parley 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT—Mayors of De- 
troit, Hamtramck, Pontiac, To- 


tal turnover and the enjoyment 
of wholesome expansion,” 

GM _ officials said the com- 
pany s planned profit rate was 
15-20 percent. Since 1948 it has 
“overtilled” this plan, with an 


average of°more than 25 per- | 


cent. In 1955 it was 31.3 per- 

cent on investment, or $1.2 bil- 

lion, after taxes, and 66.9 per- 

cent, or $2.5 billion before taxes. 
a 

GM cannot consider the re- 
sulting joblessness for hundreds 
of thousands of former employ- 
es of annihilated competitors, 
the strain on speeded-up GM 
workers, nor their losses from 
fluctuating employment. which 
inevitably accompanies the high- 
pressure advertising, high-credit 
sales methods aaa (Some 60,- 
000 GM auto workers are idle as 
this is written). 

GM's profit plan, which is 
good indeed for the duPonts and 
associated owners, need not be, 
and in the long run cannot be 


for all its size, represents a larger 
picture. As shown im the report, 
it is part of the duPontcorporate 
empire, and rclated to the still 


larger Morgan corporate empi 


‘cities have been asked by 
UAW president Walter Reu- 


ther to meet with the union on the 
‘critical situation of mounting lay- 


Jedo, South Bend and other offs of auto workers. 


Unemplovment in Michigan has 
now passed the 200,000 mark and 
is creeping up to the 1954 high 
mark of a quarter of a million. 


‘mon in Ford, Chrysler, General 
IMotors and all the “independents, ” 
coupled with short work days, that 


, 


fore the day is fully worked. 

The union in a statement issued 
by the International Executive 
Board after a week of special study 


production and: farm equipment. 
jSome 30,000 are estimated to be 
unemployed in Farm Equipment. 
Ford which makes tractors in 
Highland Park, Michigan, has laid 
off 30 percent in a plant that nor- 
mally emplovs 10,000, Some 20,- 
000 unsold tractors are reported in 
Ford's hands. 


* 


PRODUCTION of autos is down 
32.7 percent compared with a 
year ago at this time. Some 50,000 


fewer cars were 
week, than this week a year ago. 


GM dropped production of its 
best seller, Chevrolet, 20.2 percent; 


Ford dropped 4 percent; Chrysler 


Tt hag. legs aysets, and .seapa, tees 


Pehe Gast oy 


is down .3 . percent; American: Ma. 


(Gontinued, an. Page 2). tory »3 « percent.: Stadebatier, 


YPC, UERbe, © 


See Bie eh eed ok Bite ite. pase 


Four-day weeks are now com-| 


is, workers being sent home _ be-' 


of the situation, described the pic-: 
ture as “alarming,” both in auto; Of unseld cars; study of past and 


oduced last 


On 150,000 Jobless in Auto 


showed a 6.3 percent drop. 

| The Union said their breakdown 
of the layoffs ef their members 
showed, 60,000 at GM; 18,000 at 
Ford’s; 46,000 at Chrysler; 9,200 
at American Motors and 7,800 at 
| Studebaker-Packard. 

| The latest estimate of the 
stockpile of unsold new cars (1956 
‘models) is over 900,000. 

| * 

| THE UNION proposed the fol- 


‘lowing points for the meeting to 


which corporation executives 
‘would be invited as well as the 
‘Mayors of the various cities: - 


Review. of present inventories 


| present production schedules and 
how it effects layoffs; future pro- 
iluction schedules; timing of bring- 
ing out new models. 

Reuther also wants ta discuss 
automation and its effects on the 
jobs of the workers, no doubt hav- 
ES deoliene bokepagens tie bee 

s that are being spent by the cor- 
poration for so called plant im- 
provements, and new plants in 
non-union areas, all of which is 
causing serjous loss of jobs. 

Another point of discussion may 
center around cities like Ham- 
tramck and Detroit where Chrysler, 
'Ford, and GM are moving out 
plants to cheap labor areas, caus- 


' 
' 


er. ' 
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| erly, Brands 86 St. Terrace, 
Uptown, American, Boulevard, 
Fairmount, Grand, National, 
167 St Post Road, Hillside, Wil- 
lard—Queens, 8 St. 
—Sat. only. 

Wages of Fear, Heights 

Richard the Third, Bijou 


Selected TV, 


Saturday May 12 | 
On the Carousel: (2) 8:30 a.m. 
Mighty Mouse Playhouse (2) 10:30 
Big Top (2) Noon 
Junior Town Meeting (13) Noon 
Winchell-Mahoney Puppets (4) 
12:30 | 
Movie: Macbeth 
Welles (7) 1:30 
Baseball: Dodgers-Giants (9) 1:55 
Yankees-Baltimore (11) 1:55 
Movie: Long Voyage Home (7) 3. 
Based on Eugene O'Neill's short 
plavs. Directed by John Ford. 
Racing from Jamaica (2) 4:30 
Open Mind (4) 6. Premiere 
Junior Spectacular (7) 6:30 
Big Surprise—quiz (4) 7:30 
Jackie Gleason in The 
mooners (2) 8 | 
Perry Como Show (4) 8 | 
Stage Show (2) 8:30 | Film: Maurice Chevalier in ‘Mi | 
Max Liebman presents “Music Of || - Posime’ 5} “1 Chevalier in inne Sock, Lenore. Thedtze 
Gershwin (4) 9. With Alfred alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30) Lye 3 
Drake, Ethel Merman, Cab Cal-| Spanish Show (13) 9-30 Diary of Asis i rank Con 
othe ek BEnish $64,000 Challenge (4) 10 ‘A Doll's House, Greenwich Mews 
Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30 garetts ‘tg dig ab bs wing ny heed ‘pon Phoneix. 
Movie: Tight Shoes (2) 11:15. Da- Conflict (5) 10:30 | The Ponder Heart, Music Box 
crick raion "id st Proce Featurama (5) 1 'No Time, for Sergeants, Alvin 
ac net . eae + Gorkv's tir ie Contem- 
. Saturday May 1; ' porary Theatre, Ave. 
Sunday May 15 Yankees-Baltimore WINS -1:55 Kiss Me Kate, City Center 


Gospel Train (13) 9:30 a.m. | LF Ube ‘ 
Rian New York: (2)-11 Here“ iraae i WMCA, WMGM 


¥ > re , £9 2 bd | : “= snails 
eee [ree (2) 21200 Eliz peor | Racial WCBS 445 | Ralli to M ark 
‘Adventures in Science WCBS | es 


an Era 
|| &:35 | 


with Orson 

The Swan, Radio City 

Lovers and Lollipops, 
Normandie 

Ladykillers, Sutton 

Madame Butterfly (opera on film) 
Baronet 

Court Jester—Danny Kaye, 68 St. 
Playhouse 

‘Marty & Summertime, Symphony 


A : THEATRE 
S& | : iMy Fair Lady, Hellinger 


Inherit the Wind, National 
‘Uncle Vanya, 4 St. © 


Translux 


Honey- 


Playhouse 


Ballad of Romeo and Juliet, Paris 


Let's Take A Trip—Kids visit Lit- 
tle Orchestra Society (2) Noon | , ) wt Il 
: ae a RAR Jane Pickens Show |WRCA 6:35 | 
M oe children's variety (ice Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 | 
Baseball: Dodgers-Giants (9) 1:40 mene ye age" ag Bay | 
Yankees-Baltimore (11) 1:55 est apes: Weert L | 
Dr. Spock (4) 3 ves N’ Roll Dance! Party W CBS 
Zoo Parade (4) 3:50 : ee © : 
eh 77. =| Basin Street Jazz WEBS 9:30 
Shakespeare on_ IV: Fiank Phila. Orchestra WCBS 10-05 
, RADIO 


Baxter (2) 3:45 
Sunday May 13 | 


Dr. 


Wide Wide World (4) 4. Poser 
forgPeace 

Adventure (2) 4:30 

Dodger Scoreboard (9) 4:50 

Face the Nation (2) 5 

Outlook—news (4) 5:30 

Telephone Time (2) 6. Lincoln's 
boyhood 

You are There (2) 
Andy Jackson 

Lassie (2) 7 © 

You Asked for It (7) 7 

Trontier—western (4) 7:30 

| llivan Show (2) 8 

ate Hour rir Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8:05 


General Electric Theatre: Henry: MOVIES | 

Fonda in ‘Cdown’; Story of Em- Patterns, Loew's Canal, Delancey, 

i met Kelly (2) 9 Commodere, Lexington, Loew s 

Alcoa Hour: Claude Rains, Ever-| 72 St.. Loew's Orpheum, Sheri- 
ett Sloane, Mildred Dunnock in 


President (4) 9 


a 


WABC 12:15 Afternoon | 
Woolworth Hour WCBS 1] 
Bellinis La Sonnambula WOR 

1:30. Opera | 
, Yankees-Baltimore WINS 1:55 
6-30. Vote for Dodgers-Giants WMCA, WMGM 

W595 if 
World Music) Festivals WCBS | 

2:05 

‘Gunsmoke—western WCBS 6:30 


Rio, Loew's 175 St, Loew's In-. 
wood, Riviera. 
| Picnic, Gramer¢v, Beekman, Wav-. 


— 


-_—_ 


| a a a i ~ | 


| | \ HT | See .on MAY 25 at the 


Teen Age Cultural Festival | 
Saturday Manhattan | 


MOVIE AND DANCE, Sat., & p.m. ‘*Hane- | 
men Also Drie’ followed by folk 
socia] dancing, refreshments. 405 W. 41 &t.. 
Contr. £1. Spons. by Hunter Coilege, LYL. | 


Sunday Manhattan | 


PETER SEEGER CONCERT Sun. at 2.15. 
p.m. at the Pythian, 155 W. 7) St. A fun | 
tovcther afternoon for people of every ALC. | 
Tickets S1 ‘children under 12 years) $1.50 
and SZ available. Metro Music School, 18 
W. 74 St. TR 3-2761. Procecds to S$tholer- 
ship fund. — 

Coming 

TEEN-AGE cultura] festi\al to be held 

Fiiday, May 25 at Yugoslav Hall, 405 W. 


41 Si. Exhibition opens 6:30. Adults $1.25. 
Come one—come all. 


BARGAINS galore annual  baz7a@ar.. 
Brighton Community Center, 3200 Coney! 
Island Ave., May 25, 26, 27. Meals, good 
buys, reasonable. Admission free. 


JEFFEPSON SCHOOL ‘“‘History in the 
Making’ lecture series. Dr. Harry K. Wells! 
on “Sigmund Freud: On the Occasion of 
100th Anniversary of His Birth.’ Tihurs- 
day, May 17, 8:30 p.m. 575 Ave. of the; 
Americas. Adm. $1. | 


159 W. 23 | Sa, W.Y., Il 


——— i ee OS 


I wish to express thanks for the many mes- 


sages of sympathy and condolences which 


I received on the death of my husband 


EMANUEL LEVIN 


‘school desegregation decision will 
be held in New York next Thurs- 
day, May 17, and a huge civil Some of the clashes between Beg- 


;munity 
'Autherine Lucv Foster, Rev. King, 


j 
/ 
: 
' 


and 


‘Stoolies Come High 


|memory for matters in which he 
was involved in the 1950s, was}: 
| Robert Pitcoff, 57, alias Robert}; 

- | 


May 17 Decision 


A series of meetings in commem- |! 


oration of the Supreme Court's 


l 


rally at Madison Square 


rights 


As We See -It-AFL-CIO Series Garden is scheduled for May 24. 


The New York Branch of the 


NAACP is sponsoring one May 


Nicholas | 
Arthur 


at «St. 
Attorney 


celebration 
where 


17 


Arena 


'Shores, Mrs. Rosa Parks, Gusjhair down and gives the new man, | 
Courts and John Bolt Culbertson’ Van Heflin, a peep into the sharp 
are scheduled as speakers. 

Rev. Martin Luther King is ex-, 
pected to address a NAACP Legal! of his own desperation, humilation 
‘Detense fund dinner at the Wal- and insecurity. “I am 62,” he says. 


Edgar Bergen Hour WCBS 7:05 |dorf-Astoria on the same day. | 


An Observance Day of Praver| 


4 


and Thanksgiving ceremony spon- #84! 


sored by the Protestant Council! 
of New York City will take place 
Mav 17 at 7:30 p.m. in the Cath- 


dan, New Amsterdam, Loew’s edral of St. John the Divine, 110 alleged 


St. and Amsterdam Ave. Rev.| 
King is also scheduled to address 
the observance ceremonies. 

The Garden rally, sponsored by} 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, NAACP and hundreds of. 
labor, religious, civic and = com-| 
organfzations, will hear 


; 


Gus Courts and Dr. T. R. 


Howard. 


M.| 


(Continued from Page 16) 
from the Marxist 


* | 
as -€@ 


him away 
philosophy. 


LAUTNER'S 


credibility 


attorney Mary Kaufman. | 

Quizzed by the lawyer, the wit-| 
ness eould not remember a smgle' 
one of the books he said he had) 
been reading in the library six years 
ago. He had difficulty in passing 
Mrs. Kaufman’s memory test on re- 
cent events. But he could recite 
line and verse of Marxist books he 
said came through his hands 26 
years ago. 

Another prosecution witness 
with a.lang memory on alleged ac- 
tivities 25 years ago, but a short 


———._ —-- awe - - OO 


In Memory of 
SWEET MARION 


Born on 


LEVIN. 


qh & be 


ANNA 
“ 74/8 


Mothers Day, 1989 


.? Se 8 


Sloane to replace Ed Begley (an-| 


teller of truth was shaken during) Norman, Si 
his cross-examination by defense fine. 


— 
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~ In And Out of 


__ Movies and TV 


‘Patterns,’ Rod Serling’s brilliant: 
movie (he wrote both the screen- 
play and the TV drama on which 
it was based) has one of those 
trick “Caine Mutiny’ endings tack- 
ed on for no other purpose it 
would seem than to confuse the 
spectators. 

For most of the way the film is 
an indictment of a ruthless Wall ) 
popeet tycoon (he’s described by 
‘one of his associates as a “barri- f 
cuda” and by another as a “freak” 
and “murderer”) but in its closing | 
‘moments the ruthlessness of this | 
blood-thirsty shark is justified on 
grounds of the survival of the fit- 


test and the needs and glory of the 
corporation. Executives come and 
‘go, the film says. They are replace- 
able. The strongest ones last the, 


longest. But only the corporation neck just to get in the capital gains 
endures. bracket, but the finish ef the film 


° finds him getting ready to con- 
form to the big boss’ way of do- 


‘PATTERNS’ is well done and, hi 
acted with steely perfection by ,'"8 things. 
Everett Sloane, the tvcoon wha Elizabeth Wilson acquiis her- 
runs his business with brutal, ma-|Self capably in the role ef Begley’s 


chine-like efficiency in an atmos-,Private secretary who is Over- 
phere of terror and insecurity. whelmed by Sloane's brutal treat- 


; mip anding ment of the only executive in the 
Van Heflin| is also outsta 5 | company with a concern for the 


as a rising young executive with’ le ] q 
fresh ideas who is brought in by PEQPIC *OWEF Cown. . 

. Patterns is well werth seving 
other distinguished piece of act-|and discussing, but skip the poorly 
: ~, acted, written and directed ‘west- 
ing), an older man with a bad'*~", Tribute To A A +] 
heart and ulcers and a conscience €™ Tribute To A Bad Man with 


who is on the way out after being James Cagn <j (the old ee. hb 
with the company for forty years. |5°° from his acting) with which 
lh lit is paired. 

* 

*. I LIKED the recent Kraft TV 
theatre production of A Night to 
Remember which dealt with the 
THE FILM packs a wallop in — Mp a agg 
the scene where Begley lets his\’) . ey a 
‘class character of the tragedy bv 

revealing that the vast majority of 
the survivors came from the top 
uxury deck which was well sup- 
‘plied with lifeboats and that most 
of those who went down witli the 
Where can I find another job.” om Se from the e ifekel a 
Van Heflin begins bv rebelling: ad a full suppy "3 - “7 ves) 

inst stepping on another man’s intr a single eboat. I thought the 

— EE Po  technique-of this Kraft production 

‘was unusually fine. .. The Cradle 

He claimed he could remember peng. which Gregorio and Mar:a 
conversations with de- Martinez sierra of Spa - _— * 
1911 and which Maurice Evans 


fendant Alexander Trachtenberg 
30 years ago, 26 years prior to the Produced on TV last Sunday mov- 


a .1.ed me deeply. This tender and 
Bee > 145 period of thee Smith | umanistic drama of nuns _ with- 


indictment. Yet his memory failed. 
when asked by defense counsel to drawn from life who find happi- 
list the names of those he testified "55 ™ the laughter of a child left, 
against as a professional govern- °” their doorstep and sadness when 
ment witness during the last five she leaves the convent to malry, 
years. _ was enchanced by the beautiful 
‘acting of Judith Anderson, Siobhan 
THE TRIAL will enter its sixth “chenna, Evelyn Varden as se 
week Monday in Federal Judge ?"S and Deirdre Owens “ 
Alexander Bick’s courtroom in Fo- !#it-haired young life-bringer we 


ley Square. resa. 


Besides Tr achtenberg, president Orsen Welles’ ‘Macbeth’ can be 
of International Publishers, the, 


other defendants are George Blake |S", Saturday at 1:30 of channel 
Charney, Mrs. Marion Bachrach,| ~“-—*- 


James E. Jackson, Jr., William Classified Ads” 


doy Stein and Fred M. 


°o > 


ley and Sloane, and Van Heflin. 
are highly effective lits of movie 


making. 


> 


business practices of the tycoon, 
at the end of which Begley tells 


Strong. 


* 
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APARTMENT TO SHARE 


APARTMENT to share, 4 attractive rooms, 
own bedreom. mo, 


WINGDALE 
ON THE LAKE 


(Formerly Camp Unity) 
INVITES YOU FOR : 


SUNDAY, MAY 13 


OR FoR 
SUNDAY, MAY 20 


For a pre-season taste—s3 
(Spend all day from 10 a.m. until—) 
Includes STBAK DINNER, al] sports 

and water facilities. 
(Or the day, plus sandwiches and 
coffee at modest prices—no picnicing) 


DECORATION DAY 
SPECIAL—1 day $7 


Any 5 days you choose, including | 
Decoration Day—3$30 


COME UP NOW—WE ARE OPEN 


SOPHIE SARO"7 
BOB STECK 


- 
1202 West 4Qels St. © Reom 605 


G.E.. PORTABLE TELEVISION 14”. Spe- 
cial Low Price—$89.95. Standard Brand 
Dist., 145 Fourth Ave. (13th and Mth 
Sts.). One hoyr free parking or two 
tekens. , 


——_ 


PAINTING ee 


JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor; 
Jack Rosen, GI 6-TAL 


DO YOU NEED any house painting? Apply 
te Kensteans, Box 5130, The Worker. 


1 MOVING, storage, long. distance, pickup 
, Qays, nights, weekends, economi- 


| ; 
I eneahiieg Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New Vouk 3, N. Y. 


Seles © Installation ® 
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Ky Trade Unionist 
~The prospects for an early merger between the AFL and the 
C1O in New Jersey, indicated by AFL president Marciaute and 


(10 president Krebs, is not shaping up at this time. 
Earlier snags in merger developments appeated to revolve 


around the issues of oflicial paricl positions, the number and nature 
ca departments and activities, amount of per capita,) ete. 

the CIO, it is reported, insisted on at least one full time opera- | 
t.ve post, continuation of the Elman Relations Committee with a | 
full time director, a regularly functioning legislative lobby, ei¢., | 
and the necessary per capita to finance these functions. 

fn coatrast the AFL was said to want to retain Marciante 
and Murphy in their posts of president and secretarv-treasurer, 
without « full time policy position filled by a ClO official. Thev 
supperted a negligible per capita increase insufficient to support 
tie funetions and activities requested by. the CLO. 

However, a national event which occured this week may have 
same bearing on these developments. The AFL-CIO Building 
Trades Department instructed vits affiliates to retrain trom further 
state and local mergers. 

According to some obser ers this action was designed to put 
pressure on AFL-CIO president) Meany to Carty. out a previous 
commitment. It is said that Meany wou Building Trades approval 
at the merger on the assurance that it would net! them = certain 
jurisdictional advantages. 

For that matter, notwithstanding formal labor unity, the 
Trades Department continues to lobby in Cougress tor T-H amend- 
ments that would endorse the trades craft jurisdiction within al- 
ready established industrial unix, In fact the passage of a little 
Wagner Act in New Jersev has been retarded by the AFL insistence 
ga such a ineasure. Currently this problem is highlighted in the 
jevisdictioual battle at the Mack Truck plant in Plainfield, between 
LAW Local 343 and Local 475 of the Steamfitters. 

Another factor that should be recognized in this| election year 
iy the political attitude of most Building Trades Jeaders—such as 
Keck of the teamsters, Hutcheson of the carpenters, etc. In the main 
Building ‘trades leadership has always leaned toward the Repub- 
lican Party. In New Jersey this has been notorions. Sal Maso and 
mast of the Building Trades hierarchy supported Troast, the GOP 
caudidate, against Meyner. 

‘It is possible this group may figure that an Eisenhower-GOP 
victory in November will. pay of ou their jurisdictional demands, 
awd strengthen their position in the merged Jabor body. Accord- 
ingly, they are holding back on a speedy merger. 

Without doubt these attitudes are harmful to) labor unity. 
Heat they should not be contused with the attitude: of the rayk 
att file, or of many local officials of the Building Vrades. 

In New Jersey, there have been manv instances when within 
both the Building Trades and the AVL geuerally, important. in- 
dividual leaders and the rank and file have acted independently 
af the Jeadership. And in some instances they have actually made 
the leadersuip change their hannful positions. 

One dramatic example of this was the formation in °54 of 
the AFL Committee for Meyner, int Opposition to Sal) Maso’s open 
support and Marciante’s covert support of Paul Troast, the Re- 
publican neminee. In cooperation with the ClO) Political Action 
Cdmiittee, they contributed greatly to Mevner’s victory. 

Therefore it can be assumed. that in spite of the position of 
some leaders it is possible) for rank aud file building trades and 
All, members generally to influence a change in the Buildin 
Trades position, and thus, place the issue of a stale merger back 
ov the right track. Unity is vital to both ClO and AFL members. 


| 
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‘Piggy-Back’ Trailers Threaten 
Johs of Newark Longshoremen - 


NEWARK.—A new concept: in rank and file longshoremen’s pub- 
cargo shipping—hailed by shipping lication, has to say about the use 
companies, Port Authority officiais' ot “piggy back” trailer ships when 
aad Newark’s Mayor Carlin—is the idea was first. tried out Jast 
posing a vital threat to the liveli- March 4th in Port Newark. “Two 
hood of longshoremen here ini gangs were called in. They loaded 
Port Newark. 58 trailers with full) cargo in six 

The new system now being hours. Only 15> men worked in 
used by Pan Atlantic Steamship| each gang. Twelve were left out. 
Company is expected to add mil-! For the rank and file this means 
lions of tons annually to freight that the threat of job-cutting 
inoved through Port Newa —! through trailerships, as the N., J. 


with less longshoremen needed to' Docker warned over a year ago, is 
do the work. Here’s how it works:'now the COLD FACT of short 


Last week 58 trailer boxes, each 32"8S and fewer jobs,” 
coreying 40,000 pounds of cargo| The paper calls for rank and 
ee ay! na Po picked up ite united action of both locals 
Acpeshed es “4 tet ag “eres bon in Port Newark to fight the job 
which had heen converted fox’ this | menace, It urges a joint meeting of 
purpose. The threat that this poses the two locals to consider the prob- 
in terms of jobs for longshoremen lem, and a militant fight to main- 
is obvious. |tain 21 man gangs as provided for 

Here's what the N. J. Docker,'in the contract , 


| 
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(10 Presents 8 Point Program 
To New Jersey Congressmen 


WASHINGTON.—Eight — major 
issues were on the agenda at the: 
fourth annual state CIO breakfast 
conference with Jersey congress- 
men Mav 2nd. About 20 CIO 
leaders, two U.S. Senators, and 13 
of 14 Congressmen attended. 
James C. Auchincloss, Rep.—3rd} 
CD, was unable to attend due to 
a “previous engagement.” Auchin- 
closs is the same Congressman 
who refused to meet with dele-| 
yates to the NAACP labor backed | 
civil rights mobilization recently. 

Issues which the ClO leaders 
presented to.the Congressmen in-| 
cluded: 


i 


1. Social Securitv- The Senators; 


| 


were urged to pass the House- 
approved bill (WR = 7225), 


4 ad 


which! 


= 


twould reduce the retirement age 
‘for women trom 64 to 62, permit, 


dependent children who — suffer 
physical or mental disabilities to 
draw benetits after age 18, and | 
provide benetits alter 50. lor the 
totally and permanently disabled | 

A School Construction — Con-; 


gressmen were urged to support: 
ELIZ. COUNCIL 
: 


ELIZABETH.—Mrs. Mary Gil-: 
len, a 39 vear old widow who 
works as a secretary, is the first. 


| 


Cc w“_— —- 


ber of citv council hare. Mrs. Gil- | 
len was appointed last week to fill : 
a vacancy caused by a resignation. 

A 14 member Democratic com- 
mittee recommended her appoint- | 
ment as successor to. sixth ward) 
councilman Thomas Dunn who | 


resigned to take another post. Mrs. 'publicans call 


Gillen is the mother ot tin sons, 
and before working as a secretary 
was. a production worker for a| 
soap company on Staten Island. 
She is a Fordham Universitv grad- 
uate getting a Bachelor of Scienge| 
degree there. She has been active 
in various Catholic organizations 
in the state. 


on 


THREE NEGRO 
CANDIDATES 


Local elections were | taking) 
place this past week in a number | 
of New Jersev cities and towns) 
with at least three Negroes vying 
for election to local governing 
bodies. 

In Montclair, Dr. 
Thornhill, a Howard Universily 
graduate, was seeking a seat on) 
the Town Commission. Harold] 
Dickerson, a business man, was, 
running for election to the city 
conncil in’ Long Branch. And in 
Atlantic City H. FE. McLeod, a re- 
tired teacher, was running for a 
post on the City commission, 

An editorial in the New Jersey 
Afro-American called) on Negro 
and white voters to “join in a po- 
litical compact to eliminate the all- 
white municipal and county gov- 
ernments.- 

Voters in Long Branch, Mont- 
clair and Atlantic City “who do 
not subscribe to the poisonous 
racial creed of Senator Eustland 
and the White Citizens Councils 
of Dixie, can give greater meaning 
to democracy on the home front 
by casting their votes and influenc- 
ing their friends and help elect the 
colored candidates in the May 8th 
election,” the editorial concludes, 


Arthur. C,) 


| 


es 


to postpone evictions for. up to 
six months. my 

The council's resolution” pointed 
out that legislation to accomplish 
these things has been introduced 
mto the Legislature. The borough 
here has been under the New Jer- 
sey State rent control law which: 
is scheduled to expire June 30. 

Numerous other municipalities, 
including Jersey City and Newark, 
have passed similar resolutions. 
The State Rent Control Council 
has urged all towns still controlled: 
to pass such measures: » 


, 
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‘Bakers Strike 


AFL Bakers Union—work at Ward, 


Teachers Fight 


4One bill would raise compensation 


passage of the Kelley bill (HR|covered by the $1 an hour min- 
1335) with-addition of a section|imum was recommended by CIO. - 
requiring payment of the prevail- ' 
ing wage on School construction. v alsh - pr nee 14: — , . 
8. Civil Rights—Passusse was) MOiication Ob Ne ich Heal: 
as ee iamendment to the Walsh-healev 
urged for the Celler Bill (H1R 627),! 404 was urged to permit speedier 
which provides criminal » .alties implementation of the Secretary 
4 conspiracy to deprive bidivid- |. ¢ Labor's fixing of minimum 
_ of gee ges rights and inter wages for government contracts. 
erence with the right to vote iq47? pone: : AS 
echilkes||. endclel eivll cal |The Fulbright amendment has 
ee a, SPeewal CVE VtSits| caused two aad three year delays 
division within the Justice Depart. fixing of minimum wages 
ment and a Conynission to {| ar through its provision for court re- 
testimony and make recommenda-' | iew of the secretary $ findings. 
tions in the-civil rights fie. a : 
; , | & Depressed Areas—Enactment 
4. Housing—Declaring the Fis- 
enhower recommendation of only 


of the Deuglas Bill (S-2663) pro- 
‘vic'ag a Federal program of loans 
toe the development of new in- 
dustries, grants for public workers. 
: technical assistance, special unem- 
rae | of! 9 “be x | 
awn pa of 200,000 units ployment compensation and. vota- 
5 Taft-Hartl 4 _ | tional training was urged. 
. Lait-tartiey—Action to mod- . : 
ify er repeal the Taft-Ilartley Act. | ee iG delegation ine heact 
Ml ERATE ACL ed by five state leaders, including 
partrenlarly the Section legalizing | resident Paul Krebs and county 
right to work” laws, was ‘urged. |}eads from Essex, Bergen, Hitd- 
6. Minimum Wage — Extension! son, Union, Burlington and Cen- 
of coverage to workers not now tral Jersey CIO Councils. 


State Dems-GOP Issue 
Civil Rights Planks 


TRENTON. — Tentative drafts! Americans.” It also endorsed the 


33,000 public housing units a year 
was too little the ClO urged pas- 
sage of the Senate subcommittee 


hwoman in history to sit as a mem- to be submitted to state cConven- Supreme Court's decision against 


tions of the Democratic and Re-' segregation. ! 
publican Parties were released MEYNER HITS BIAS 
here last week. The Democrats In Canton, Ohio Governor Mey- 
“condemn the Eisenhower Admin- ner, speaking to 600 Democrats 
istration for its failure to act in at a party dinner, said Democrats 
the crisis over the Supreme Court must unite to bring about integra- 
decision on segregation.” Ihe Re- tion. The party must’ provide chil. 
for “full equality of dren with equality of oppagtunity 
opportunity and equal protection he said. “We cannot have one 
regardless of race. religion, or group discriminated against,” he 
national origin.” ‘declared. | 
The Democratic plank savs Vhe Governor also called on 
“We demand federal protection the Democrats to establish a farm 
for the right to vote, and we favor policy, lead the way in foreign pol- 
elimination of the present rule re- icv, and provide federal aid to ed- 
quiring civil rights complaints to ncation. He catigated the COP 
go throu state courts before theory that only millionaires are 
reaching federal courts. We call qualified for high government 
for a new civil rights division in posts. 
the Department of Justice.” | “Cant we use a professor, a Ia- 
The GOP draft commended bor leader, a farmer in deciding 
“the President’s emphasis on in- how to sulve our problems? he 


suring the right to vote to all asked. 


Shop Talk 


benefits from sar a week to a min- 
i f $50 plus $5 a week for 
About 600 bakery workers are ee 
on strike in the Newark area tor) oa To nelda th to four. An- 
a 35-hour week and a pay hike. |, arial pr Leaps tee Rage nn 
"ile workersmembers. of|||the! ) ila kL a ies 
ers locked out by employers would 
be eligible for benefits. A state- 
|inent accompanying the bill cited 
the Westinghouse strike as an ex- 
,uample of workers being unfairly 
denied benefits. 


National, General and American 
baking companies. Contract ex- 


pired May 1. 


Irvington school teachers took L@bor Briefs 


a day off last week to emphasize 
their. fight tor salary increases. Carpenters, bricklayers and la- 
Tha teachers want a $400 raise DOFETS are on strike in Bergen 
and double increments until all are’ County. . . . Another longshore- 
in the proper salary, range. Thee" was killed in an accident last 
town council has been giving them Week when a ship guard rail gave 
a run-around—hience ba holiday; W4y at Jersey City Pier 9 of the 
action. The teachers action was| American President Line... . AFL 
approved by the State Federation ‘ying to organize clerical workers 
mI Teachers executive committee. of Colgate-P almolive Co.... 78 
AFL Machinists on strike at Con- 
Auto Layoffs tinental Can in Paterson. ... Fed- 
Workers in the automobile in-/ eral Jadge Modarelli enjoined 
dustry in Jersey are being hit hard; Teamsters Local 469 from picket- 
by layoffs. More than 1,000 work-| 19g Ford plants. 
ers were laid off at Trenton’s GM! — 
Turnstedt plant in the last month. 
Between 1,000 and 1,200 were 
furloughed at Linden GM recently 
where they are working a four-day 
week, 


Bills to Boost 
Workers Benefits 


Three bill« te boost workmen's 
compersation and ynemployment 
benefits were introduced into the 
Senate last week -by Democrats. 


Urge Rent Control 
NORTH ARLINGTON. — Bor- 
ough council here has passed a 
resolution urging the State Leg- 
islature to promptly enact legis- 
lation to either extend the present 
rent control law for another year, 
or to allow municipalities to enact 
their own ordinances. The resolu- 
tion also called for enactment of 


a bill extending for another = 
the power of District Court judges 
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~ Alert Steelworkers to Fight as Pay Talks Near 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


begin by the end of May. Judg- 
_ ing by the sentiment displayed at 
' a number of the union's district 
conventions, and the position of 
David McDonalJd, the president, 
the major demands will be a 


1987. 
“substantial” wage increase; sup- 


March 3, 


at the post 
1879 


2d, 
under the act of 
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plementary unemployment bene- 
fits up to 52 weeks a vear and 
an end of weekend work unless 
at premium rates. Still not clear 
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Goya Gave 
More Than | 
His Great Art 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THAT Francisco) Goya 1s 
one of the world’s im- 
mortals, an artist whose gen- 
ins searched tirelessly for 
the truth of his time, is 
pretty well 
knowm® That he 
ran afoul ol 


the Inquisition 
for his realism 
is perhaps not 
so well known. 
But the plebe- 
ian who be- 
came | his _na- 
tion's foremost 
artist | in his 
time, the recipient of innumer- 
able honors, staked evervthing 
on his right to tell of the worl 
as it appeared to him, 

Hlow often f[ heard about him 
from) Robert Minor, biimself a 
great artist, the foremost politi- 
cal cartoonist of his dav. Bob re- 
garded Gova as his principal in- 
Juence, Goya and Ihelacebotx 
and Daumier—realists all. 

* 

THERE is a permanent moral 
in this story of Gova, One that 
bears upon the contemporary 
scéne here at home, and Lion 
Feuchtwanger tells it) maguili- 
cently in his novel “This Is the 
Hour,” which I read recently. 

The book, a wonderftl tapes- 
try of the times, tells the story 
of Gova and the Spanish Court, 
the intricate intrigues that are 
typical in all of time where des- 
pots hold the sceptre and manip- 
ulate their subjects to enhance 
their own interests. 

Gova appears in this book as 
aman who not only owned gen- 
ius, but who was a child of bis 
day. Peasants were his forebears 
and he had the sharp, uncanny 
eve of the men who tilled the 
hard soil of the Aragon, What 
he saw went through his mind 
and his tibre and came out on 
his canvas, possessing him, for 
what he saw he felt he must 
sav, to his people, to mankind. 
Tell it he did 

In him ran the blood of Gali- 
leo, who, too, had appeared be- 
fore the Inquisition and for the 
same crime: he probed for real- 
ity. 

* { 

WHAT struck me, in this story 
of Feuchtwanger's, was the meti- 
culous description of Gova’s ap- 

-pearance betore the grand in- 
quisitors. As one of many who 
was before the Eastland commit- 
tee recently, it was amazing how 
little matters had changed fromm 
Goya's dav. 

After the “green messenger” 
gave Goya the letter to appear 
the next dav for questioning, he 
lett his studio where he was ac- 
customed, with the ardor of 
genius, to work 10, 12, 16 hours 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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is the order of importance these 
issues will take in the union's 
bargaining strategy. 

The main theme of the union’s 
paper, Steel Labor, for May: 
spread across the front page, is 
“Will they love voniin June... 
like they did in April.” This was 
in reference to the ad campaign 
Of the steel industry in April 


Steelworkers’ paper asks about bosses: “Will they love us in June, like they did in April?” 
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Worker income under, the “jeop- 
ardy assessment” which it) ar- 
bitrarily imposed on us with the 
aim of shutting us down. 

Both the Worker and the 
Communist Party argued before 
Judge Levet a week ago last 


WE ARF still waiting for 
Judge Richard Levet in 
New York to rule on out 
Mav 1 pleaithat the Treas- 
ury Department be enjoin- 
ed trom auy further seizure of 
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NATO Chiefs in Quandary 


—SEL PACE 5 


Old China’s New Language | 
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Judge Still Mum on Worker Fund Freeze 


Tuesday that there was no basis, 
other than political suporession 
for either the tax levies against 
them, or the “jeopardy assess- 
ment,” This assessment is used 
in rare instances to shut down a 
business when the government 
suspects it plans to abscond to 
evade taxes. 

The government did not 
bother to refute us. It) simpiv— 
and arrogantlyv—argued that the 
tax Jaw does not allow the 
courts to limit its absolute 
powers even~betore this makes 
mincemeat of the Bill of Rights. 

Meanwhile we're still operat- 
ing under constant peril of fur- 
ther seizures of our me@agre in- 
come, without bank account and 
only with the heroic ‘assistance 
of the Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press. As we said last 
week, our normal procedure, 
were there no tax | seizure, 
would be to run a_ $100,000 
fund campaign now to keep 
alive to Labor Day. 

This was in the works when 
the seizure took place March 
27th, and is the only wav we 
can keep going now that the cir- 
culation campaign has tapered 
off 

We can only hope and prav 
that our wonderful, devoted 
supporters take the campaign 
up themselves and send _ their 
money to the Emergency Com- 


mittce at 35 E. 12th St.. New 


York 3. Robert W. Dunn is 
treasurer. 

The situation has been ag- 
gravated by the inability to 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Auto Union Summons ‘Firms to 
Meet on Rising Joblessness 


l THE UNITED STEELWORKERS of America, called a wage policy meeting in 
Pittsburgh next Monday to finalize the union’s bargaining demands, and alerted the 
members to a possible strike on June 30 the contract deadline. 


Actual bargaining will 


newspapers from coast to coast, 
showering praise on the indus- 
trys steel workers and boasting 
ot all the good things the indus- 
try provides for them. 


The union warned its members 
not to be fooled by this “gen- 
erosity’ and remember that ev- 
erything they have, came through 
hard struggle and frequent 
strikes. 

* 

MEANWHILE another of the 
million-strong unions, the United 
Automobile Workers whose non- 
reopening contract has two more 
vears to run, sought a conter- 
ence with the auto emplovers on 
the alarming and still Growing 
unemployment in the auto and 
farm equipment industries, to 
consider schedules, the eflects of 
automation and new model tiin- 
ing. 

The move announced by Walt- 
er Reuther after a week-long 
meeting of the UAW executive 
board, came in face of 141,000 
already laid off in auto since 
last January, with an announce- 
ment by GM of a heavy cutback 
in the Chevrolet division to bring 
the total unemployed still high- 
er. The picture in the farm equip- 
ment industry is just as bad due 
largely to the crisis in farming. 


So far the Reuther move in- 
dicates no more than a desire of 
a conference to exchange view s. 
And there has been no indica- 
tion, so far, that employers agrce 
even to that. 

There was some speculation 
that the UAW wilf invoke its 
“living contract” theory, on the 
ground that there is an emer- 
gency requiring special meas- 
ures through the medium of col- 
lective bargaining regardless of 
its expiration date. 

* 

IRONICALLY, in the — very 
week the UAW board met, in 
England 12,000 workers of the 
Standard Motor Co. of Coven- 
try, Britain's auto center, struck 
when the company served no- 
tice it will lay off 3,500 work- 
ers for four months, while tie 
tractor division is retooled anil 
automated. 

Amalgamated Engineerinz 
Union there decided that no 
worker, displaced by automation, 
should lose his job until another 
job is provided. The entire labor 
movement in England is watch- 
ing that first strike over automa- 
tion with interest. 

The. chairman of the joint 
steward body of Standard Motors 
and head of the strike is William 
Warman, a member of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. They are demanding 
a shorter workweek with all 
workers tne “3 on the job. 

WALTER REUTHER -ste- 
leased figures showing that on 
the basis of the General Motors 
and Ford contributions to the 
Supplementary Unemployment 
Benefit Fund (at tive cents per 
every hour worked), the recent 
decline in employment at those 
companies is even heavier when 
computed on a man-hour basis. 
The drop from GM's peak em- 
ployment of Feb. 6 to the March 
average, was equal to 76,859 
workers on the basis of 40 hours 
per worker. weekly. The drop in 
Ford from Nov. 6 peak to March 
was equal to 49,677 workers. 

Auto industry production, far 
from showing the seasonal spring 
rist, fell steadily, dropping an- 
other eight percent in May com- 
pared to April, and has thus far 
this year been running 22 per- 
cent behind last year. Despite 


the cutbacks, the unsold num- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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‘Moderation ’' 
As Dixiecrats Get Setback 


GOV. ALLAN SHIVERS’ defeat Jast week, the first in 22 
may well have been his last, for he says he is bowing off the political scene. His defeat 
was a sharp set-back for the Eisenhower-Dixiecrat clique. Shivers had threatened to repeat 


this vear the walkout to the Eisen- 
hower camp that he took in 1952. 
Jhe Democratic Party | voters, 
- however, did not fecl that any of 


the problems ticy lace were gomeg ae 


sv BF. teh *. ate ~~) aa 
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THE WINNER 


to he solved bv Ws INgINng In be- ae | 


hind the Cadilice cabinet, 
Instead 
overwhelmiie!v 


they gave 
ti) 


their votes os 
Scnator Lyn- Be 


don Johnson Senate majority lead- & 


er, to head the 56-vole state del- 

egation to the Democratie national 

convention in (Chicago on Aug. 15. 
x 

THE ‘TENAS 
one of thi 
history. 

Shivers denounced Johnson as 
a friend of the National! Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
orcd. Pecpie the labor 
“bosses. 

Johnson rcturned the) eompli- 
ment.with denunciation of Shivers 
as a demacoy and an extremist On 
: Lie COPPLLELOCTS d Shivers’ 
with a plea lor 


Gunpalgn was 
viitident an recent 


wid ol 


racial issues, 
GOP flirtation 
‘party. lovalty.) 

Shivers hones thieit the charge 
that Johnson was a stooge for the 
NAAGP and for Walter Reuther, 
president of the United Auto 
Workers, world \Wini—proved a 
sodden dud. 

. 


JOHNSON’s impressive victory 
will have imporicnt consequences 
in the maneuvering for the na- 
tienal con.ention. Efis candidacy 
will become the vehicle of the 
anti-desegregation forces masking 
under the cover vi “moderation.” 

Ite has in camp | House 
Speaker Sem Pavburn who will 
occupy the kev job as chairman otf 
the convenfton, 

While Johnson dischiims any in- 
terest in the presidential nomina- 
tion, ethers in his camp are quictly 
preparing for the couvention. 


bis 


Senator Lyndon Johnson 


DEFEATED 


E4%%c 


Gov. Allan Shivers 


ins in lexas 


@ cently resignec in order to stand 
™ for reelection in November. 


WASHINGTON. 
years of political activity, 


Byrd and Willis Robertson (Va), as 
well as Strom Thurmond, who re- 


Others who have indicated their, 
support include ‘Senators Alan R. 
Bible (Nev), Robert S. Kerr (Okla), 
Mike Mansfield (Mont),?and Gov. 
Ed Johnson of Colorado. 

* 


SEN. JOHNSON has: indicated 
the banner under which he willl 
operate in Chicago, It will) em- 
brace “moderation” and a denun- 
ciation of “hot-heads”~ on both 
sides. He will pass for “party 
unity” as the answer to. pressures) 
for a strong civil rights plank in 
the platform. 

At the outset of lis Texas ¢am- 
paign on April 10, Johuson in a 
TV broadcast plaved the “party 
unity” theme heavilv, while re 
minding his listeners that both his 
grandiathers hed fought on the 
Confederate side in the Civil War. 

Among the northern delegates 
to the Democratic convention 
there will be two contrasting 
views. One will urge accommoda- 


tion with the Dixiecrats, at the ex- 
pense of civil rights, along | the 
lines that Johnson suggests. 

* 


THE OTHER VIEW says that 
a strong civil rights plank is) es- 
sential, morally, and as a practical 
politics. ‘Lhe approach | ot — this 
group was expressed by Sen. Paul 
Douglas recently when ihe said 
that if Senator James O. Eastland 
(I-Miss) should take a walk out 
of the convention because the 
party adopted a strong civil rights 
plank, he, Douglas, would shed no 
tears. 

Walter Reuther has on several 
occasions expressed the same view 
more sharply, saying that the 


From the segregation manifesto lan (Ark), George Smathers (Mla),! Democratic Party cannot hope to) 
hbhoe seven senators have declared) Walter Ccorge and Richard Rus-! win the support of labor and of | 


for him. They are John MeClel- sell (Ga). Busscll Long (La), Harry: Eastland. 


GENERAL MOTORS—A CASE 


STUERY &N 


By Labor Research 
Association 

A NEW REPORT of ‘the 
Senate anti-trust) subeom- 
mittee, under Sen. OMa- 
honev, deals with General 
Motors as a case study in 
monopoly. It documents. the 
manv wavs in wiich GM powcr 
operates, and shows, in a limit- 
ed wav, the oppressive chiar- 
acier of that power. Its weak- 
ness is connaon to such Con- 
gressional inquiries. The only 
definite proposal “further 
study.” 

Since the  diuPonts, © with 
Morgan backing, took over GM 
in 1920 ils share of the growing 
passenger car industry rose from 
under 20 percent to over 50 
percent. Abroad it is No. 1 in 
Canada and Australia, a leader 
in Germany and England, Last 
vear 624,011 GAL workers turn- 
ed out 5,030,994 vehicles and 
many other products. 

The immense pressure of GM 


financial resources and _ alliances 
has subdued, annihilated, or 
absorbed all competition — in 
passenger cars and motor 
trucks. But since 1940 it has 
become much more than an auto 
company. It has taken over 80 
percent of the motor bus indus- 
try and 76 percent of the loco- 
motive industrv. It is one of the 
big three in airplane engines, a 
leader in earth-moving equip- 
ment, the largest maker ef house- 
hold refrigerators, and rising rap- 
idly in other tvpes of home equip- 
ment. It was the largest arms con- 
tractor of WorJd War IL and the. 
Korean War. : 5 ee Bae 
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MONOPOLY 


In short, this most profitable 
and Jargest of all manufacturing 
corporations is the “General 
Monopoly” of motorized equip- 
mem. And its main finanicial 
subsidiary, the $4) billion Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Coropra- 
tion, is the largest | finanee com- 
pany in the world. 

* 

THE report shaws how GM 

uses its Immense size to get fav- 


-ored terms from | suppliers of 


goods and money,) orders from 
railroads that transport its prod- 
ucts. Specialized GM_ suppliers 
are Virtually owned) by the .com- 
pany. So are the GM _ dealers, 
wo are financed by the com- 
pany, and must abide by onerous 
franchise terms. | 

The report dwells on the elim- 
ination by GM. of auto com- 
panies, famous locomotive mak- 
ers, and bus companies. It 
mourns over the fate of the deal- 
ers. But it skirts over the effect 
of GM > monopoly on users of 
autos. The raw fact is that the 
lowest-priced passenger cars cost 
four times as muchi as in 1929, 
Certainly they are better, but the 
buyer has no choice. | 
‘ More, the study |ignores the 
basic social effects of monopoly 
as typified by GM, Here is a 
company whose 1954 sales “were 
almost equal to the combined 
gross national products of Nor- 
way and Sweden.” | 

This vast and. intricate em- 
pire is run according to a single 
plan, with a single céntral objec- 
tive, according to its own defi- 
nition: : 

“A margin of profit which 


represents the highest. attainable 
xetum commensurate with .capi-, 


‘ 
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THE WEEK ISN 
© Steel Wage 


Parley Set - 


®° Montana Uniens 


THE WAGE Policy Commit- 
tee of the United Steelworkers 
will meet in Pittsburgh May 14- 
15 to work out the final union 
demands for the coming con- 
tract negotiations. Thé€ pact ex- 
pires June 30. Talks are due to 
get under way at least 30 days 


before expiration. The union is 


expected to ask the nation’s steel 
producers for a substantial wage 
increase, guaranteed annual pay, 
premium pay for weekend work, 
and other gains. 

* 

THE UNITED Steelworkers 
disclosed through its monthly 
paper, Steel Labor, that its rep- 
resentatives had met with lead- 
ers of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
on the possibility of a merger. 
No details were given on the 
“exploratory talks” or on further 
plans. 

* 


ANOTHER state AFL-CIO 
merger—the sixth—united 25,000 
Montana unionists. In the AFL 
convention preceding merger, 
the unity was approved by a vote 
of 148-81 over the opposition of 
a coalition Jed by teamsters and 
hod carriers. The 55 delegates to 
the state CIO convention unani- 
mously okaved the merger. 

* 

THE WHITE Citizens Coun- 
cils are threatening the existence 
of trade unionism in the South, 
union leaders agreed at a con- 
ference sponsored by .the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee. Referring 
to reports of a southern secession 
movement director Morris Shish- 
kin of the AFL-CIO’s civil rights 
department said any separate 
southern Jabor organizatio2 be 
“employer-dominated.” 

* 

THE FORMER AFL United 
Auto Workers has been renamed 
the Allied Industrial Workers, 
AFL-CIO. Following the merger, 
there was some confusion be- 
cause of the similarity in initials 
of the former UAW-CIO head- 
ed by Walter Reuther. 

7 
UNION organizers in Dublin, 


Georgia, who want to work here 


must take a loyalty oath that they 
do not fayor overthrowing segre- 
gation laws. The loyalty oath was 
required in an ordinance enact- 
ed by the city council. Dublin is 
a non-union stronghold, with a 
woolen and worsted plant, a 
mattress plant and several wood- 
working plants, all unorganized. 


OFFICIALS of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion were reported putting out 
new feelers to the AFL-CIO for 
possible re-entry into the main- 
stream of labor. ILA president 
Capt. William Bradley is report- 
ed to have asked what might be 
expected of the union to regain 
the charter it lost in 1953 = 
the old AFL expelled it on 
charges of being gangster-dom- 
inated. 

* 

THE UNITED Auto Workers 
has asked the employers to agree 
to a conference on the alarm- 
ing unemployment situation in 
the industry. Walter Reuther dis- 
closed that 141,600 auto work- 
ers were laid off this year na- 
tionally. 

* 

A 12.5 CENTS hourly wage 
increase across the board and in- 
creased insurance benefits will 
become effective June 4 for 150,- 
000 members of the Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers in the 
men’s and boys’ manufacturing 
plants across the country. 


A $15 PER MONTH wage in- 
crease offered seamen by own- 
ers of Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
ships was rejected by Joseph 
Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union, who told em- 
ployers “to go back and come 
up with a realistic offer.” 


—~_—-- --— => 


UAW Chief Calls for Parley 


On 150,000 Jobless in Auto 


'By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT—Mavyors of De-| 

| troit, Hamtramck, Pontiac, Th. 

| ledo, 


an orca 


tal turnover and the enjoyment 
of wholesome expansion.” 

GM _ officials said the com- | 
panys planned profit rate was 
15-20 percent. Since 1948 jt has) | 
“overtilled” this plan, with an | 
average of more than 25 per- | 
cent! In 1955 it was 31.3 per- 
cent on investment, or $1.2 bil- 
lion, after taxes, and 66.9) per-) , 
cent, or $2.5 billion before taxes. 

* 

GM cannot consider the re- 
sulting joblessness for hundreds 
of thousands of former eniploy- 
es of annihilated competitors, 
the strain on speeded-up GM 
workers, nor their losses from 
fluctuating employment which 
inevitably accompanies the high- 
pressure advertising, high-credit 
sales methods used. (Some. 60,- 
(000 GM auto workers are idle as 
this is written). 

GM's profit plan, which is 
good indeed fer the duPonts and 
associated owners, need not be, 
and in the Jong run cannot be 
good for the country.:And GM, 
for all its size, represents a larger 
picture. As shown in the report, : 
it is part of the duPont corporate 
empire, and related to the still 
larger Morgan corperate empire. 
Tt has Joss aspets, ang, reang less : 

. (Continued: an Page 12), 
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UAW president Walter Reu-| 


ther to ncet with the union on the 


‘critical situation of mounting Jay- 
South Bend and other offs of -auto workers. 


Unemployment in Michigan has 
now passed the 200,000 mark and 


is creeping up to the 1954 high, 


mark of a quarter of a million. 
Four-day weeks are now coin- 
mon in Ford, Chrysler, General 


Motors and all the “independents, ” 


coupled with short work davs, that 
fis, workers being sent home be- 
fore the day is fully worked. 


The union in a statement issued 
by the International Executive 
Board after a week of special study 


of the situation, described the pic-| 


ture as “alarming, both in auto 
production and farm equipment. 
Some 30,000 are estimated to be 
unemployed in Farm Equipment. 
which makes tractors in 
Highland Park, Michigan, has laid 
off 30 percent in a plant that nor- 


mally employs 10,000. Some 20,- 


000 unsold tractors are reported in 
Ford's hands. oe 
* 

PRODUCTION of autos is down 
32.7 percent compared with a 
year ago at this time. Some 50,000 
fewer cars were produced last 
week, than this week a year ago. 


GM dropped production of its 
best seller, Chevrolet, 20.2 percent; 


Ford dropped 4 percent; Chrysler 


is dqwn 3 percent; Ameri¢an Mo- 


percend. ; ‘Studebaker, 


tiie wie Ve & vr 


[cities have been asked by showed a 6.3 percent drop. 


| The Union said their breakdown 
of the layoffs of their members 
showed, 60,000 at GM; 18,000 at 
Ford's; 46,000 at Chrysler; 9,200 


; 


at American Motors and 7,800 at 
Studebaker-Packard. 
| The latest estimate of the 
istockpile of unsold new cars (1956 
models) is over 900,000. 
* 

THE UNION proposed the fol- 

lowing points for the meeting to 


which corporation executives 
'would be invited as »vell as the 
' Mayors of the various cities: 
| Review of present inventories 
of unsold cars; study of past and 
| present production schedules and 
'how it effects layoffs; future pro- 
' duction schedules; timing of bring- 
|ing. out new models. 
| Reuther also wants to discuss 
automation and its effects on the 
jobs of the workers, no doubt hav- 
‘ing in mind the millions of dol- 
lars that are being spent by the cor- 
| poration for so ‘called plant im- 
‘provements, and new plants in 
non-union areas, alf of which is 
‘Causing serious loss of jobs. 
Another point of discussion may 
center around cities like Ham- 
| tramek and Detroit where Chrysler, 
Ford, and GM are moving out 
plants to cheap labor areas, caus- 
ing big layoffs. The Dodge plant 
in - fon: exainple, ‘il 
QQ0 thaws: betn leidsol. - — c4:: 
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“We hail these Westing- — 
house workers as valiant 
torch bearers and defenders 
of the working conditions 
and standard of living of all 
workers in Delaware Val- 

ley.” 

Statement by 22 AFL-CIO 
Unions, January 11, 19.56. 
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Labor and Negro Voters Win Committee Posts in Delaware County Primary 


A Tribute to 6,000 Westinghouse Workers 
And Their 


Families, Who Serve All Of Labor 


A TRUCK PULLS mto union headquarters loaded with boxes 
of food collected in a South Philadelphia community by strike re- 
lief committee. 

The day before residents of this community got a leaflet giv- 
ing full explanation of strike and making this appeal: “.. . A major 
wage reduction in any one industry can and will ultimately affect 
the working people in all industries—and the merchants who de- 
pend on the wages of workers for their sales. 

“For this reason we are appealing for public support. . 
Tomorrow we will be at your door, . .. Anything you may care 
to contribute—can or coin—will be appreciated.” 

Other vital help comes through money collections at shop 
gates, with cooperation of AFL-CIO and independent unions, 


As Westinghouse contmues to defy public opinion, geri vai 


strikets .telief becomes ' more mere la toe *2 


WESTINGHOUSE WORK- 
ERS at Lester plant, forced into 
a strike October 14 when the 
company insisted on scrapping 
contract to put over a 20 per- 
cent average wage cut, shown 
still picketing the first week of 
snowy January, 1956. 

From first day of strike the 
union (Local 107, United Elec- 
trical Workers) was saying 
Let’s get back on job under 
present contract while we nego- 
tiate, in good faith, for new 
contract. Company’s position: 
No negotiations—wage cut stands 
—scabs invited. 

After 88 days, as_ public 
anger mounted against this 
crass union-busting position, 
company said it would nego- 
tiate. 

But instead of bargaining in 
good faith, company stalled for 
three weeks without taking up 
a single key issue, then broke 
off negotiations unilaterally. 

Two months later—March 29— 
company resumes negotiations. 
This second session now going 
on—into 5th week. 


i 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK: 


Two Westinghouse strikers look 
+ over this ap-o-datepichet cards 


nein. anges ene 


an SO yy teat pi ghey FgQagee Sa 


«, its Wetremgthy. 0 8 6) ons 


MARCH 2—AFL-CIO LABOR MOVEMENT of Delaware 
Countv’ at courthouse in support of UE leaders about to go to jail 
for “crime” of picketing. Judge Sweney, who himself had previ- 
ously denounced Westinghouse, gave strikers the choice of paying 
$27,000 tines (out of union funds) or going to prison. 

March 8*A mass meeting representing not only Delaware 
County AFL-CIO but also Philadelphia AFL-CIO, is held in Chester 
to protes<: jailing. In TV broadcast, April 25, Gray said: “Yes, the 
working people of Delaware Valley have given heartwarming 
support and courage to us... . 

“How do you thank people for such magnificent support? You 


continue to resist the wagecutting, as we have, for 192 days.” 


1sHOUGH picketing at the 
Lester plant has been orderly, 
the company cries for more cops. 

Delaware County Judge 
Sweney said Nov. 4 that West- 
inghouse is “more intcrested in 
breaking the morale of the men 
and the mion itself than in ne- 
gotiating a contract.” 

® Fourteen union 
fired. 

® Hired scab runs truck into 
group of pickets. Nine weeks 
later union men are dragged out 
of bed in tne middle of the night 
—charged with violence. 

® All officers of the union 


leaders 


& 


heod exemplified in the tradi- 
tional solidarity of the Local's 
membership: is a maim source jof 
' : 
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Lester Westinghouse Strikers Hold Firm 


Keystone Lahor 


t .. Wage Policy Committee 
Outlines Demands of Union 


PITTSBURGH.—The 170-member wage policy committee of 
the United Steelworkers meets here tomorrow for a two-day ses- 
p sion which is expected to crvstallize the demands that will be 
presented to 172 companies engaged in basic steel production and 
Wow ore ining, 

USW agicements: covering 600,000 members expire Jupe 30. 
Tie contracts stipulate that wage italks must begin by June J, 

Urion president David J. MeDonald has declared that the 
organization expects to get a “substantial”) wage hike, wants to 
establish the five-day work week. with premium pay for Saturdays 
anc Sundays, and will demand supplemental unemployment and 
Improved insurance benefits. 


* 
‘Wild-eat’ Hits Homestead Steel 


HOMESTEAD, .Pia.—A “wildcat™ 24-hour strike of some 150 
workers on the three shitts in’ the 52-54-inch mill tied up opera- 
tion of the structural department of the U.S. Steel Corp. here May I. 

The walkout was in protest against 6 to 10) percent cuts in 
meentive pav put. into effect: several weeks betfore. The workers 
charged also that gloves were not provided for those handling hot 
sicel, as cequired by state law. They said linch periods had been 
deried 

The strikers ended the walkout on the) promise of the man- 
agement that it would meet with the union counnittee to iron out 
a erievances. UMW Local 1597) represents the Homestead 
Ci plo es 


w 
Sit-Down Ties Up Budd's 

PEAILADELPITIA.—A_ sitdown strike tied up the local Ifunt- 
ivy Park and Red Lion plants of the Budd Co. for three days the 
end of last inmonth, The Hunting Park “wildcat” was caused by the 
suspersion of a shop steward involved in ja controversy with a 
superintendent. The Red Lion “wildcat” areye as a protest against 
the firing ob J4 assembly line workers. ; 

The agreement’ ending the sitdowns provided that the 14 dis- 
Charged workers are to be reinstated after an) eight-day disciplinary 
Jayotl. The steward will lose the day’s pay but it will tot be noted 
in his employment record. | 

UAW Locals 92 and 315 represent the workers at) the Red 
Tion ard Wuauting Park plants, respectively. 

7 


Phileo Workers Get Wage Hike 


PIUILADELPHIA.—Some 5,000) workers in’ two Jocal plants 
of the Philco Coip. have won a 3 percent wage hike based on a 
minimum jvcrease of five cents an hour in new contracts negotiated 
jointly: by (CE Locals 101 and 102. This is a halt-cent increase 
over the General Electric arrangement, according to Harry Block, 
IPL) District 1 president. | 

Other contract gains make a_ total package improvement. of 
about nive cents an hour, Block estimated. He said the company 
will moke the same offer to 15,000 more ¢mploves in other plants 


Gt the Philso sv sicm, 
* 


Insurance Agents Vote Strike 
BE tiHLEHEM, Pa. — The Insurance Workers of America. 


ATL-C1O, representing over 375 agents of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Co. an Pemisyvivania and Delaware, voted to strike when 
the corporation velused its demands for expense allowances and 
Increase:| Commissions, The meeting was held here in the USW 
Hall Apel 36. } | 

* 


PTC Labor Situation a Powder 


Keg, Warns Union President 

President Paul W. O'Rourke of Transport Workers Local 234, 
which represents the 8,800 operating and maintenance workers 
of the PTC and is the largest union local in the city, charged in a 
letter Apri! 25 .to PTC president Douglas M. Pratt that there has 
been “a constant harassing by the company of union officers. They 
are being unjustly suspended and ihtimidated,” he wrote. 

“We have more cases in arbitration now: than at any time in 
the history cf our union,” he stressed. Warning that “a complete 
shutdown of PTC may be the outcome of management's disregard 
of contract provisions covering the company’s maintenance em- 
ploves.” he declared that “the City, PTC and its 8,800 employes 
are sitting on a powder keg” until the differences are straightened 
oul. 

A new three-year contract between the company and_ the 
union was signed last March. | 


Coalition Defeats McClure- 
Dominated Democrats — 


By R-ARD HENGE BARNES as an anti- McClure machine move-, Workers Union, who lives in 
DELAWARE’ COUNTY, Pa.—| ment In an attempt to bring into Drexel Hill, ran for Delegate to - 
The big news of the just passed being a vigorous, liberal Demo- the Democratic National Conven- 
Democratic primary elections in/Cratic party in Delaware County}tion and former State Legislator 
Delaware County is that the or-|that would campaign to defeat the| Mrs. Anne Brancato. Wood who 
ganized labor and Negro voters) Republican Party, not act as rub-' has a very liberal record, ran for 
were a decisive factor in electing, ber stamp like the McClure gang.! State Senator. Both were on the 
110 active trade union people and . J organization slate. 
P aety ta ittee {post al A gg pond AFL-CIO Jabor; Wood was defeated but the | 
amy Commitee posts. Lhis swept) hody in ehaware County en-/, bot nee 
to victory for the second ‘Sstraig it! dorsed the Organization dine ote crossed the ticket lines and 
time the Democratie¢ Coalition] while most of the active labor: Sclected O'Rourke as a: National 
Slate over the Organization (Mc-! Jeadership along with the rank and| Convention Delegate with a 
Clure machine) Slate, winning 427/ file trade union members leaned strong enough victory margin to 
committee a7 8 of o5U). - endorsed, and worked to elect: place him as a leading contender 
Hl ni pth * aetibaen go sage ~~ 1 for | (Chairman of the. Dyeageratte 
OnISTS °C '€ SUUKeTS le McClure gang still stinging p. ai ' 
from the picket lines of United) under the Coalition rriunpl in Party ot Deane ae 
Mlectrical Workers, Local 107, who the last primary attempted to loa | Observers noted that over 100 
are still holding: out against the) up their slate with labor and can-| UE, Local 107 strikers took time 
Westinghouse Corp. didates with a liberal record. lout from the Westinghouse gate 
The Democratic Coalition move-| Paul W. O'Rourke, president of | picket lines to man the polls: on 
ment was organized tour years ago, Philadelphia Local 234, Transport: April 24. 


Philly Negro Teacher Awaiting Contempt 
Sentence Gets Union's Educational Award 


PINMLADELPHIA.—Mrs. Goldie! versity and intimate friend of Dr.!ments. Not until the war danger 
is completely eliminated could 


there be the hoped-for “return to 


Watson, Negro Philadelphia teach-|Albert Einstein, addressed a ¢a- 
er awaiting sentence for contempt)pacity audience of 300 at the 
‘of Congress’ in refusing to answer luncheon. reason,” he declared. 
questions by the House Un-Ameri-| Speaking on “The Return to, 


| Prior to the luncheon, panels 
lcan Committee in. 1953) concerning! Reason” from the hvsteria of the had been held on the goals ot 
her political beliefs and affiliations,|Cold War, he warned that “there learning and of brotherhood. 
‘was given the Teachers Union An-!are many storms ahead.” He; A RESOLUTION unanimously 
‘nual Award for Outstanding Con-'pointed out that while the U.S.'passed called for action by the 
tribution to Education at the 11th Supreme Court had returned some Legislature to enable the people 
‘Anual) Luncheon-Conference May|favorable decisions on civil rights,of Philadelphia to elect their 
5 at the Sylvania Hotel. issues, it had also rendered “bad” |school board. 
Mrs. Watson had invoked the ones. In the panel discussion on 
First Amendment, declaring that! Redbaiting Congressional com-'hrotherhood Francis P. Jennings, 
all the rights of the Negro people mittees are still “investigating.” | president of the union for many 
were involved in the effective en-'New indictments are being return-' years blistered the Board, charging 
forcement of that amendment.'ed and new trials are being started. |it with consciously in every. possi- 
She is the only Negro among the!Nor, he said, has the Executive ble way seeking to preserve the 
group of teachers fired by then branch of the government dimin- pattern of segregation in the city 
lished its repressive controls in the+schools, particularly by the “zon- 


Supreintendent Louis Hover. ) 
jing” device. He accused the Board 


The sole charge against her was field of national “security.” 
that she had invoked the First! To meet the still present war-'of “hoodwinking” the public and 
| Amendment. danger we must, he stressed, “be of the “rankest hypocrisy” in its 
| DR. OTTO NATHAN, profes-'come fighters for peace. We must public pronouncements on the is- 


sor of economics at New York Uni-'completely do away with arma-'sue. 


Real Estate Enemies of Public Housing 


Try to KO 16 Sites In Philadelphia 


the mother was taken to Pennsyl- South” are Negroes. Were the op- 
(Continued from Last Issue) | Vania hospital to have her tenth; ponents of public housing for low- 
PHILADELPHIA child. cost families to have their wavy, 

OUR CHARGE in last week's) “But maybe there won't be ]] these poor Negro families would 
issue that the biy’ reall estate in-| in the Bainbridge St. apartment. | forever be confined to the tinder- 
terests are back vf the opposition | e family is being evicted for box shacks and dilapidated tire- 
to the proposals of the City Ad-| not paying ($7 a week) rent. Well, trap tenements of these rapacious 
ministration for expansion of pub- they havent been burned to) landlords. at il a 
lic housing for low-income groups: death, as have some families living Fortunately, these human b inet | 
; suckers do not represent the sen- 


: 2 j ”? 

has been confirmed by the action|im crowded rooms. peice boob see af Pdiadel 
| This referred to nine Negroes | tments or the mass 0 er 

hia citizens. Both former Mavor 


of the Philadelphia Board of Real-| : 
tors in condemning 16 out of the;in two related families who a short Yl Sy eax even Silieetl 
9] sites chosen. 7 time beforé had been burned to: Clark an . present : — eis: “ ’ 
“ox-'death at 1752 Woodstock St. in @t Standing by the public wre, 
ory ‘plans, which have been endorsec 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


It took the lree-enterprise _ : (Ox ) 
perts” about five davs to “inves-, the worst tenement fire in the city 7" “ ee ‘3 
tigate’ the 21> projects) and dis-| during the past 35 veurs, by the Philadelphia Housing Assn., 
cover “Maat. the 16.” caeeaaiere | Americans for Democratic Action, 
“unsuitable,” although their selec-| ABOUT the same time Walter, Disabled American Veterans, 
tion had been the result of six;S. Pytko, City Commissioner of | Friends Paar aa epg pm 
months of the most painstaking! Licenses and Inspections, revealed American ae service nape! 
labor by high!y qualified represen-|that some 30 landlords “niding  Muttee, Fe a Commission 
tatives of the cily and social serv-; behind straw men to evade re-)2%d American Veterans Commit- 
ice groups specializing in the sponsibility, control a majority of , tee. 
housing field. ithe substandard tenements in the’ 
| As tor the “plausible” reasons) central-city slum areas, where eva-; THE ONLY City Councilman 
given by the realtors against the! sion of the city’s fire, health, sani-' openly. committed to the public 
16 sites, the Philadelphia Daily|}tary and,building codes is wide-| housing plan is Henry W. Sawyer, 
News pointed out editorially that) spread.” 3rd. Councilman Norwitch and 
“You can find plausible reasons: These landlords own from 10 to} Rose are known to be generally 
against putting up public housing; 400 tumbledown ‘properties each.| for it. A number of council mem- 
just about anywhere in the gity.|“They are taking piratical advan-| bers have opposed the selection of 

particular sites. | 


Somebody’s toes are bound to get|tage of the current influx of thou- 


stepped on, whether you're build- 
ing houses or bridge approaches. 

“We wish though somebody 
had dropped around to 1437 Bain- 
bridge St. That’s where a mother 
and her nine children were living 


in' a two-room ‘apartment, . Then} 


- 


sands of new residents from the 
South to crowd as many as Six 
persons per room into ‘apart- 
ments’ for which they charge ren- 
tals of $7 and $8 per week,” Pytlo 
charged 

The 


“new residents from the 


With a June 1 deadline it 
evident that supporters of publie 
housing should immediately get 
in touch with their councilman 
Short letters to the editors of the 
Philadelphia dailies would be 
most helpful. | 


